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PREFACE 

BY THE EDITOR, 



M. GuizoT undertook to trace the progress 
of European Civilization^ from the fall of the 
Roman Empire^ and the invasion of the Bar- 
barianS; to our own time. He has successively 
brought under observation ihe principal elements 
of modem society; — ^the Feudal Aristocracy, 
the Churchy the Communes^ and Royalty. He 
has described their successive, or parallel de- 
velopment, and the metamorphoses they under- 
went during a long course of ages. He has 
investigated what influence each of these ele- 
ments had, in producing the great events which 
have changed the condition of the world — such 
as the Crusades, the religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century, and the revolution in England 



IF editor's preface. 

In the feventeenth. He has described with ex- 
traordinary care, the secret fusion, the mental 
transformation, which, dissolving by degrees all 
the elements of the midclle ages, — so long at 
war amongst themselvesy-^at length divided 
modem societies into two great powers, the 
people and the government. The picture he 
draws of the reign of Loais XIV., and his long 
conflict with William III.: — that of the state of 
Prance during the eighteenth century, wherein 
he shows that France has always been the 
centre, the focus, of European civilization — - 
has been especially admired. 

It is impossible in a few words to do justice 
to the merit of these Lectures — but the publid 
have already recognised their value, by the 
ardour with which they flocked to hear them, 
and the approbation they testified during their 
delivery. 
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BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



, 1 



In undertaking a translation of M. Guizot's 
Lectures on European Civilization^ I have been 
actuated by the desire to render accessible to 
the English public, a work abounding in new 
and grand ideas, and calculated from its gene- 
ral and extended views, to be useful to a very 
numerous class of readers. 

In the prosecution of my task, I have endea- 
voured to present faithfully the opinions of the 
Author, and even to convey an idea of his style 
of composition; — ^how far successfully, the public 
will decide. 

This is not the time or place to enter into any 
discussion respecting either the literary produc- 
tions of M. Guizot, or his political career; — but' 

h 
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I may be permitted to express a hope, that the 
works in which he has so ably pleaded the 
cause of intellectual freedom will be justly 
appreciated so soon as they are known, and will 
obtain for their distinguished author enduring 
fame. 

June 30, 1837. 
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LECTURE I. 

Gentlemen, 

I AM deeply penetrated by the reception 
you have given me. I accept it, as a pledge of 
the sympathy which has never ceased to exist 
between us, notwithstanding our long separation. 
I speak of an unextinguished community of 
feeling — as if I again addressed in this place, the 
same generation, the same individuals, who seven 
years ago, were the associates of my labours. 
(Here M. Guizot appeared affected, and paused 
for a moment.) Pardon me, gentlemen, the 
emotion, which your kind reception has caused. 
When I return here, I forget that a change has 
taken place — I expect to find every thing imal- 
tered — and yet all is changed — how much 
changed ! 

B 
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Seven years ago, when we met together, our 
minds were filled with anxiety; we were melan- 
choly and depressed — surrounded by embarrass- 
ments, and perils^ we felt ourselves precipitated 
towards a calamity^ which we vainly endeavoured 
to avert; by gravity, composure, and reserve. 
We meet together now ; in confidence, and hope, 
with peaceful hearts, and unrestrained minds. 
Can we better evince our gratitude for these 
benefits, than by attending our studies, and our 
reimions, with the same composure, and the same 
reserve, which distinguished us during the period 
when each day we feared they might be prohi- 
bited or suspended ? Permit me to suggest to 
vou, that good fortune is variable, delicate, and 
fragile — hope requires the same watchfulness as 
fear; and care and prudence are as necessary 
during convalescence, as they were on the ap- 
proach of illness. They will not, I am satisfied, 
be found wanting on this occasion. The same 
sympathy ; the same intimate and rapid communi- 
cation of opinions, of sentiments, and ideas, which 
united us during the period of danger, and which 
at least secured us firom error, will unite us again 
in these more prosperous days, and enable us to 
reap a rich harvest. I rely, gentlemen, on your 
co-operation; and I desire nothing further. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We have but a short time before us. I have 
myself, had but little opportunity of meditating 
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en the couise, I am to present to you. I bare 
tiiere&re considered, wlisi Bobject could be moit 
easily compressed; as well, on account of the short 
space that remains for the delivery of the lectures, 
as in consideration, of the limited period, allowed 
me for preparation. 

It appears to me, that a genenil sketdi of the 
modem history of Eurc^, considered with refer- 
ence, to the development of civilizadon — a gene- 
ral view, of the history of European civilisatuin ; of 
its origin, its progress, its end, and its character- 
may be adapted to the time, we have at onr dis« 
posaL I therefore propose, that my discourses, 
shall be devoted to this subject 

I have spoken of European civilization. It is 
evident, there is a civilization, pecalisr to Europe 
— ^that a certain unity, is observed in the civilisa- 
tion, of the different states of Europe — which 
unfolds facts, of a similar nature ; notwithstanding 
a great diversity of time« place, and circumstances, 
—which may be referred to the same pinciples, 
and which every where tends, to evolve results, 
nearly analogous. Ihene is, then, a European 
civHixation, and I wish to direct your attention 
to it ; in its undivided character. 

It is evident, that this civilization must not be 
sought for — that its history, cannot be learnt, in 
the history, of any single European state. If it 
possess unity, it is not less remarkable for variety; 
and is not entirely developed, in any particular 

b2 
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country. Its fisatmes are scattered abroad : we 
must seek sometiines in France, sometiines in 
England, now in Greimany, now in Spain, for the 
elements of its histoiy. 

We occupy an adyantageous position, from 
whence to study the civilization of Europe. 
Although unwilling to flatter — even my coun- 
try — I may say, without Tanity, that France, 
has been the centre, from which European 
civilization has emanated. It would be too 
much to affirm, that she has on all occasions, 
and in every direction, led the way to other 
nations* Italy, has frequently surpassed her in 
the arts, and Eng^d, in political institutions. 
Perhaps we may discover, that, at certain epochs, 
other countries of Europe, have advanced before 
her ; but it is impossible to deny, that, whenever 
France has been preceded by other nations, in the 
career of civilization, she has displayed fresh 
vigour, has pushed herself forward, and has suc- 
ceeded, not only in regaining her level, but in 
asserting her superiority. This is not all: for 
the ideas, the civilizing institutions (if I may so 
call them), which have taken root in other coun- 
tries, have been obliged to submit to a new or- 
ganization in France, before they could aid the 
cause of European civilization ; and it has been 
from France, as from an adopted country, more 
fertile and rich than their own, that they have 
expanded themselves, and advanced to the con- 
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quest of Europe. In fact, scarcely any great 
idea, scarcely any universal principle of civili- 
zation, has ever been promulgated ; which has not 
owed something, to France. 

The cause of this, must be sought, in the genius 
of the French people. The genius of our nation, 
is sociable, and full of sympathy; and amal- 
gamates easily, and intimately, with that of any 
other nation. Whether this be eflTected by our 
language, the peculiar constitution of our minds, 
or our manners, is immaterial — one thing is cer- 
tain — that our ideas are the most popular, are 
the most clearly presented to the masses, and 
penetrate them, with the greatest facility : — in 
fine, distinctness, sociability, and sympathy, are 
the distinguishing characteristics of France, and 
of her civilization ; ^and these qualities^ render her 
eminently fitted, to march at the head, of Euro- 
pean civilization. 

If then we wish to . acquaint ourselves with 
the history of this great fact ; it is not an arbi- 
trary, or a merely conventional feeling of 
preference; which points to France, as the 
centre, from which to commence this study : — on 
the contrary, we place ourselves, as it were, in 
the very heart of civilization; in the most intimate 
relation with the &ct, we desire to contemplate. 

I speak of civilization as a fact — I speak de- 
signedly. Civilization is a fact, which may, — ^like 
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all Other facts, — ^be described, studied, and treated 
on* 

It bas been well observed, that history, should 
consist of the detail of facts — nothing can be 
more true. Bat the facts worthy of attention, 
are more numerous, and diyersified, than might at 
first be suspected. There are, the material, and 
visible fiicts, of wars, battles, and the oflBcial acts 
of governments; there are, moral facts, which 
though hidden, are not less real ; there are indi- 
vidual fiicts, distinguished by their proper epi- 
thets ; and there are general facts; which, — though 
nameless, and to which it is impossible to affix a 
precise date, or to confine within narrow limits; — 
are not the less true, and important, and which 
cannot be excluded from history, without muti* 
lating it. 

That, which we are accustomed to call the 
philosophical portion of history ; — the connexion 
between facts, the chain, which unites them, 
the causes, and results of events ; — that is 
history ; not less than the recital of battles, and 
of exterior occurrences. It is true, that it is 
more difficult to discover facts of such a nature ; 
the historian may be morefrequently mistaken ; — 
k is not an easy task to animate them, to 
present them in lively colours ; but this diffi- 
culty does not change their nature, it does 
not render them the less an essential portion of 
history. 
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Civilization^ gentlemen, is one of diese frets. 
It is in its nature, obscure, general, complicated^ 
and difficult to portray ; — ^but it yet has a real 
eziBtencey and is worthy of being sought after, 
and described. Many discussions have arisen on 
this subject ; it may be,— it has been inquired, 
whether civilization be productive of evil, or of 
good. By some, its progress has been deplored, 
while others have rejoiced at it. It may be asked 
if civilization be a universal fact, — if there be, 
what may be denominated, a universal civiliza- 
tion of the entire human species, — if humanity be 
subject to one uniform destiny, — ^if nations have 
transmitted to their successors knowledge, and 
principles, which cannot be annihilated, but 
which must accumulate ; which again will leave a 
deposit of new acquisitions, and continue thus pro- 
gressing, to the end of time. For my own part, I 
am convinced that the human race, is subject to 
one determinate destiny ; that there has always 
been a regular transmission, of the principles of 
civilization, and that consequently, it is possible 
to compile a universal history of civilization. 
But, without raising questions of so much im- 
portance, — ^which it would be difficult to solve, 
when the investigation is confined to a limited 
period, or to the history, of a certain age, or of a 
certain nation : — it is evident, that even within 
these limits, civilization is a fact, which may be 
described, and which has a history of its own. 
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The history of ciyilization, is indeed more import- 
ant than all others, and comprehends them all. 

Is it not evident, gentlemen, that civilization^ 
is the most momentous of all facts — a fact^ which 
is general, and definitive, from which all others 
proceed, and to which they all revert? Con- 
sider all the facts, of which the history of a nation 
is composed ; those, which we are accustomed to 
regard as the elements of its existence. Con- 
sider the institutions of a people, their commerce, 
their industry, their wars, the details of their 
government : — and if you wish to appreciate these 
facts, in their general bearing, in their connexion 
with each other; if you wish to understand them, 
to distinguish them ; what do you inquire ? Is 
it not, how far they have contributed to the civi* 
liiation of a people, what they have performed 
for it, how far they have aided it, and what 
influence, they have exercised upon it ? It is 
with reference to civilisation, that we not only 
form a general idea of facts; but that we estimate 
their proportions, and appreciate them at their true 
value — ^they may, in some degree, be compared to 
the rivers, from whence we expect the supplies 
that replenish the ocean. 

Civilisation is, as it were, the ocean, which 
receives the wealth of a nation ; and in whose 
bosom, all the elements of the life of a people, al 
the resources of thdr existence; are gathered 
together. This is so true, that even those cila-. 
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Daitous events, which grievously oppress a people, 
and which are from their very nature detested—- 
as despotism, or anarchy — ^if they have contri- 
buted to increase civilization, if they have caused 
it to advance, are in a measure forgiven — we 
pardon the wrongs they have caused ; we pardon 
their injurious tendency, and are tempted to 
forget the price we have paid for it, whenever 
we recognise civilization, and the facts which 
have augmented it. 

There are even facts, which, properly speaking, 
cannot be denominated social facts— individual 
£su;ts, which appear to relate to the human mind, 
more than to public life : such as religious creeds, 
and philosophical ideas, science, literature, and 
the arts. These facts, would seem to interest 
man, either as sources of gratification to him, 
or as instruments of his improvement ; and to 
have for their object, his mental amelioration, 
or his pleasure, rather than his social condition. 
And yet, it is with regard to civilization, that 
these facts often are, and ought to be consi- 
dered. In all periods, and in every country, 
religion has prided herself on having civilized na- 
tions. Science, literature, and art ; all intellectual 
and moral pleasures, have asserted claims to this 
honour, and when we acknowledge that their 
claims are well-founded, we think we praise them, 
and enhance their glory. Thus, facts, which 
solely by their relation to the mind of man, and 
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independent of any exterior result, are most 
important and most sublime ; become still more 
exalted, and are increased in importance, by their 
connexion with civilization. 

So precious is this fact, that it not only imparts 
value to whatever belongs to it, but it sometimes 
occurs, that even the facts of which we speak, 
religious creeds, philosophical ideas, literature, 
and art, are considered, and judged of, prin- 
cipally with respect to their influence on civi- 
lization, — an influence which becomes to a certain 
point, and during a definite time, a decisive 
measure of their merit, and of their importance. 

What then, gentlemen, — I ask, before com- 
mencing my history, — what then is this fact, con- 
sidering it solely in its own nature, which is so 
solemn, so extensive, so precious ; which appears 
to be the epitome, the expression, of the entire 
life of a nation ? 

I do not intend to diverge into pure philoso- 
phical discussion. I shall not lay down any 
rational principle, finom which to deduce the 
nature of civilization, as a necessary consequence. 
Were I to pursue this method, there would be 
much fear of error ; for even here we meet with 
a fiict, which must be proved and described. 

The word civilizaiionj has been long and exten- 
sively used. The ideas, which are attached to 
it, are more or less clear, and enlarged; but 
nevertheless, it is both employed, and compre- 
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hended. It is the sense of tbe word, as com- 
monly understood by mankind ; its general and 
popular sense, which must be studied. There is 
frequently more truth, in the common accepta* 
tion of general terms, than in the more precise, 
and rigorous definitions of science. Common 
sense, gives to words their ordinary signification ; 
and common sense is the genius of humanity. 
The ordinary signification of a word, is formed by 
degrees, and has its origin in facts ; whenever a 
fact is observed, which it is possible to express 
by an already recognised term ; it is, if we may 
so express it, naturally included in that term ; 
the meaning of the word, is extended, and en- 
larged; until the different facts, the different 
ideas, which by their nature ought to be con- 
nected; become gradually united, and concen- 
trated under one term. 

When the sense of a word, on the contrary^ is 
determined by science; this determination, being 
the work of a single person, or of a few indivi- 
duals, is caused by the influence of a certain fact, 
impressing itself on their minds. Therefore, 
scientific definitions, are in general, more limited, 
and on that account alone, much less radically 
true, than the popular sense of terms. 

By studying, as a fact, the signification of the 
word civilization^ by investigating all the ideas 
it includes, according to the common sense of 
mankind, we shall obtain a greater knowledge of 
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the &ct itself, than if we ourselves attempted to 
define it scientifically, although such a defini- 
tion might at first sight appear more clear, and 
precise. 

In commencing this investigation, I intend to 
place before you several hypotheses. I shall 
describe to you, a certain number of different 
states of society ; and we lyill then inquire, if 
a general instinct will recognise amongst them, 
the condition of a nation which is becoming 
civilized; if we there discover the signification 
that is naturally attached by mankind, to the 
^ord civilization. 

Behold a people, whose visible condition is 
easy and comfortable ; they pay few taxes, they 
are not oppressed, they obtain justice in the 
private relations of life, in a word, the whole of 
their material existence is sufiiciently happy, and 
prosperous. But, at the same time, the intel- 
lectual, and moral life of this people is paralyzed, 
and sedulously reduced to inactivity, — and without 
the sense of oppression, their faculties are closely 
compressed. 

Tliis state is not ima^ary. A great number 
of small aristocratic republics have existed, 
whose subjects have been treated like sheep 
well maintained, and materially happy, but desti- 
tute of any moral, or intellectual activity. I 
inquire is this civilization ? Is this a people who 
are becoming civilized ? 
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Let me exhibit another hypothesis. We here 
contemplate, a people whose material existence is 
less easy, and comfortable ; though not insupport- 
able. On the other hand, their moral and intel- 
lectual wants, have not been neglected: they 
receive a portion of mental sustenance, they are 
trained in pure and elevated sentiments, their 
religious and moral creeds have attained a certain 
degree of development ; but great care is taken to 
stifle the principle of liberty in their minds, — intel- 
lectual, and moral wants are here provided for, in 
the same manner that material necessities are 
cared for elsewhere ; but no one is permitted to 
investigate truth for himself, and to each is 
allotted a determinate portion of it. 

Immutability, is the character of the moral life 
of such a people. This is the condition, into 
which the greater number of the Asiatic nations 
have fallen — it is the state to which theocratic 
governments reduce the human race — it is, for 
instance, the condition of the Hindoos. I ask 
the same question I asked before — Is this a 
people who are becoming civilized ? 

I change the nature of the hypothesis. We 
now behold a people, amongst whom there is 
found a great development of certain individual 
forms of liberty, but where great disorder is pre* 
Talent, and where the inequality of conditions, is 
extreme. In such a state, force, and accident are 
the ruling powers. The weak are oppressed,— 
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they suffer — ^they perish: violence is the distinc- 
tive character^ of their social state. No one is 
ignorant that Europe has passed through this 
state. But is it a civilized state? It may, with- 
out doubt, contain principles of civilization, which 
may be successively developed, but the ruling 
principle of such a state of society;, is certainly not 
what the common sense of mankind would deno* 
minate civilization. 

I jHresent a fourth, and last hypothesis. Here 
the liberty of individuals is very great, inequality 
of condition amongst them is unfirequent, or at 
least only temporary. Every one may do what- 
ever he pleases, and his power is commonly equal 
to that of his neighbour — ^but very few general 
interests, very few public ideas exist; we find 
but a limited society — in a word, the Acuities of 
individuals are developed, and their existence 
passes away without influencing oth^s, without 
leaving any impression : one generation succeeds 
another; but society is found, and is left by 
each at the same point* This is the condition of 
savage tribes. Liberty* and equality exist amongst 
them ; but civilization, assuredly does not. 

I might multiply these hypotheses; but I 
think we have heard enough to enable us to dis- 
tinguish, what is the popular, and natural sense of 
the word dvilization. It is evident, that not one 
of the states of society I have sketched, accords 
with the idea which the common sense of mankind. 
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fimns of this term. Why ? It appears to me 
that the primary fact, which is comprehended in 
the word civilization (and this results, from the 
different examples I have placed in review before 
yon), is the fact of progress — of development : it 
awakens the idea of a people who are pressing 
forward, not in order to change their place, but 
their condition — of a people whose resources are 
being unfolded, and who, at the same time, are 
becoming ameliorated. The idea of progress — of 
development — appears to me, to be the funda- 
mental idea, contained in the word civiliza- 
tion. 

What is this progress ? Wherein consists this 
devdopment ? Hare is the difficulty. The ety- 
mology of the word seems to reply in a clear and 
satisfactory manner — ^it affirms that it is the per- 
fisction of civil life, the development of society— 
properly so called — and of the mutual relations 
of mankind, with each other. 

This actually is the first idea, which presents 
itself to the human romd; when the word civiliza- 
tion is pronounced. We instantly picture to our- 
selves every social relation in its most extended 
form^ m its greatest activity, and possessing 
the best organization :— on one side, a growing 
increase of the power and well-being of society ; 
on the other a more equitable distribution, be- 
tween individuals, of the power and advantages 
thus produced. 
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Is this all, gentlemen? Have we exhausted 
the natural and usual sense of the word civiliza" 
tion 7 Does that fact contain nothing more ? 

Is then, the human race, no better than a com- 
munity of ants ; a society, the springs of whose 
movements, are order^ and well-being ; and where 
the object to be attained, and the progress to be 
accomplished, consists merely in the greatest ac- 
cumulation of labour, and the most equitable 
division of its fruits ? 

The instinct of mankind is unwilling to admit 
so narrow a definition of human destinies. At 
the first glance they discover that the word civi- 
lization^ comprehends something more extended, 
more complicated— something which is superior 
even to the perfection of social relations, of 
powe):, and of social happiness. Facts, public 
opinion, and the universally received sense of the 
term, coincide with this instinct. 

Considei* Rome in the glorious days of the 
republic, after the second Punic war, during the 
period of her most illustrious virtue ; when she 
advanced to the conquest of the world ; when the 
social state was evidently progressing. Contem- 
plate her again, under Augustus, at the epoch 
from whence her ^ declij^ is dated; when the 
progressive movement ^■jji^ociety was, to say the 
least, arrested; when pernicious principles had 
all but prevailed : — yet every one will af&rm, that 
Rome, in the reign of Augustus, was more civi- 
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lized than she was, in the days of Fabricins, or of 
Cincmnatus. 

Let us transport ourselves elsewhere — let us 
Gonader Fiance in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is evident that in a social point of 
view ; so far as regards the accumulation, and dis- 
tribution of the comforts, and conveniences of life 
amongst individuals; France, in the seventeenth 
and .eighteenth centuries, was inferior to many 
Mher countries of Europe — to Holland and to 
England, for instance. I believe that in Holland 
and in England, social activity was greater, in- 
creased more rapidly, and distributed its fruits 
more equitably than in Fiance. Nevertheless, 
inquire the general opinion : you will be informed 
Ifaat France, in the seventeenth and eigfateendi 
centuries, was the most civilised country of 
Europe. Europe has not hesitated to answer this 
question. All the remains of European literature 
bear traces of the opinion which prevailed respect- 
ing France. 

We might point to many other states, besides 
those alluded to, where wealth is greater, increases 
more rapidly, and is more justly distributed 
amongst individuals than it is elsewhere; — ^yet 
whose civilization nevertheless — by the spontane- 
ous instinct, by the common sense of mankind—* 
is reputed inferior to that of other states less for- 
tunately circumstanced, considered only with 
T^ard to their social relations. What, then, do 

c 
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those countries possess, 'which acquire the right, 
and the privilege, of being denominated civilized ? 
What is it that, in their case, compensates for so 
much that is wanting ? 

It is, that another development — besides the 
development of social life, is there clearly mani- 
fested — the development of individual life — of 
intellectual existence — ^the development of man in 
himself, of his faculties, his sentiments, and his 
ideas. If society, is there less perfect, humanity 
appears greater and more powerful. Many social 
victories must yet be gained, but immense intel- 
lectual and moral conquests have been achieved. 
To the mass of the people, are yet wanting many 
comforts, many rights ; but the nation can boast 
of many great men, who are distinguished in the 
eyes of the world. Literature, science, and art, 
are here exhibited in all their splendour ; — and 
wherever mankind discover these splendid images, 
these glorified representations of human nature — 
wherever they behold these treasures of sublime 
enjoyment — with one voice they name and recog- 
nise civilization ! 

Two facts, are included in the great fact of 
civilization — ^it subsists under two states, it is re- 
vealed by two signs — ^the development of social, 
and that of individual activity; — the progress of 
society, and the progress of humanity. And, 
wherever the outward condition of man, is ex- 
tended, vivified, and ameliorated — and wherever 
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his mental nature is exhibited with brilliancy, and 
grandeur — ^by these two signs, and often, not- 
withstanding the profound imperfection of the 
social state; mankind applaud and prodidm civi- 
lization! 

Such is, if I am not mistaken, the result of a 
purely rational examination, of the general opi- 
nions of men. If we interrogate history, properly 
so called — if we investigate the nature of the 
great crises of civilization ; of those &cts, which, 
it is universally admitted, have caused it rapidly 
to advance — we shall invariably recognise one, or 
other, of the two elements, I have pointed out. 
The events, which have forwarded civilization, 
are invariably the crises of individual, or of social 
development — of those facts, which have changed 
4;he intellectual nature of man ; his creed, his 
manners, his outward condition, or his situation 
with respect to his species. 

Christianity, for instance, not only on its first 
promulgation; but during the first centuries of its 
existence, did not address itself to the social state: 
— it openly announced that its purpose was not to 
afiect it; it commanded the slave to obey its 
master; it did not attack any. of the ffreat evils, 
any of the wrongs of society, as it waftben conl 
stituted. Who will, nevertheless, be found to 
deny that Christianity was one of the grand crises 
of civilization ? Why ? Because it changed the 
inward nature of man, his belief, his sentiments 

c2 
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— because it regenerated the moral being, the in- 
tellectual creature. 

We have witnessed a crisis of another kind— a 
crisis which did not affect the intellectual nature of 
man, but to his outward condition — ^which changed 
and regenerated society. This likewise assuredly 
was one of the decisive crises of civilization. 
If you extend your investigation throughout all 
history, you will every where find the same re- 
sults. You will not discover any important fiict 
which has contributed to the development of civi- 
lization; that has not exercised an influence such 
as I have described ; either of one kind or the 
other. 

Such is, if I am not mistaken, the natural and 
popular sense of the term ; here is the fact, I will 
not say demonstrated, but described, verified (if 
not perfectly), at least in its grand features. We 
have before us the two elements of civilization. 

I now, gentlemen, inquire, if either of these 
alone is sufficient to constitute it ? If the deve- 
lopment of the social state, or of the individual 
man, Were manifested alone, would civilization 
exist ? Would mankind recognise it ? — or have 
the two fiicts such an intimate and necessary 
connexion ; that, if they are not exhibited simul- 
taneously, they are nevertheless inseparable, and 
that, sooner or later, one will produce the other P 

It appears to me, that this subject admits of 
three modes of investigation. We may examine 
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the coiiBtitution, of the two elements of dvilka- 
tion^ and inquire, if by that constitution alone 
they are, or are not, strictly united, and indis- 
pensable to each other. We may explore 
history, in order to ascertain if they have been 
singly, and separately exhibited, or if one has 
invariably produced the other. We may lastly 
interrogate the generally received opinion of 
mankind, respecting this question — we may in 
fiict interrogate common sense. 

I, in the first place, address myself to general 
opinion. Whenever a great change is accom- 
plished in the condition of a coimtry, — whenever 
a great development of riches, and of power, 
becomes apparent, — ^whenever a revolution, in 
the distribution of social wealth is effected, this 
new fact, excites opposition, and hostility. This 
is inevitable. 

What is the argument used by the adversaries 
of change ? They contend that this progress of 
the social state, does not ameliorate, does not 
equally regenerate the moral state, the intel- 
lectual nature of man; — that it is a false, and 
deceptive progress, detrimental to morality, to 
the perfection of human nature. The friends of 
social development, repel the attack with energy ; 
ihey sustain, on the contrary, that the progress 
of society, necessarily advances the progress of 
morality, — that the intellectual life, is always 
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most purified, and ameliorated, where the external 
condition enjoys the greatest prosperity. 

This is the state of the question, as it remains 
between the adversaries and the partisans of the 
new order of things. 

Reverse the hypothesis. Suppose the moral 
development in a progressive state. What do 
those who labour to advance it generally promise ? 
What did the religious dictators, the sages, the 
poets, all, who in the origin of societies, exerted 
themselves to form, and to soften manners pro- 
mise ? They promised the amelioration of the 
social condition, the more equal division of pro- 
perty. What, I would ask, do these contests, 
these promises infer? They infer, that in the 
spontaneous, and intimate conviction of men, 
the two elements of civilization — the development 
of social, and of moral existence, are intimately 
connected, and that mankind expect, that one 
should succeed, as a necessary consequence of the 
other. 

It is to this natural conviction, that we address 
ourselves, when, in order to forward, or to com- 
bat, one or other of these forms of development, 
we aflSnn, or deny their union. We know, that 
if it were possible to persuade mankind ; that the 
amelioration of the social state, would retard the 
intellectual progress of individuals ; any revolu- 
tion accomplished in society, would be deprecated, 
and weakened in its effects. 
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On the contrary, when we promise to mankind 
the amelioration of society, as a consequence of 
the amelioration of its individual members ; we 
know that they are naturally disposed to believe 
this promise ; and we therefore take advantage of 
their persuasion. It consequently becomes ap« 
parent, that the instinctive belief of humanity is; 
that the two elements of civilization are inti- 
mately connected, and reciprocally produce each 
other. 

If we consult the history of the world, we shall 
obtain the same reply. We shall find that every 
great development of the intellectual man^ has 
been rendered beneficial to society ; and every 
great development of the social state, has been 
turned to the profit of humanity. Whichever of 
these facts predominates, and appears with the 
greatest lustre; impresses its peculiar character on 
the movement. The succeeding fact may not be 
developed; may not (if I may so express it) 
appear to complete the civilization which the first 
commenced, untU after a long interval, after a 
thousand obstacles, and a thousand transforma- 
tions. But if we observe attentively, we may 
discover the chain which unites them. The pro- 
gress of the Almighty is illimitable. When his 
Providenee has established a principle, its efiects 
may not be immediately revealed ; but they will 
become apparent in succeeding ages, when the 
hoar for their fulfilment is arrived. To use our 
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ordinary language — if the reasoning of Provi-^ 
dence is slow, his logic is not less .indubitable. 
The Almighty may be said to have his momenta 
of repose in time — to pass through it, as the 
fabled gods of Homer did through space ; — cen- 
turies glide on between his steps. 

How long a period elapsed, how many events 
occurred, before the moral regeneration of the 
human race by Christianity, exerdsed its great 
and legitimate influence, on the regeneration of 
the social state : but it has at length succeeded, 
who does not now recognise its effects ? 

If from history, we turn to the character of the 
two facts which constitute civilization, we are 
infallibly led to the same result. It belongs to 
the experience of every individual. When any 
one undergoes a moral change, when he acquires 
an idea, a virtue, or an additional faculty, in a 
word, when any of his mental powers become 
developed : — what is the desire which possesses 
him from that moment ? Is it not the desire to 
transplant his feelings, and opinions, into the 
outward world; the necessity of realizing his 
thoughts beyond his own mind ? So soon as a 
man makes any mental acquisition ; so soon as 
his being assumes in his own eyes a new develop- 
ment, acquires an additional value ; immediately 
the idea of a mission is attached to this new deve* 
lopment, he feels himself impelled onwards, and 
constrained by his instinct, by an internal voice» 
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to extend the amelioratioii ; to effect on others 
die change which he has himself experienced. 
All great reformers have been actuated by this 
cause alone. Those great men, who changed 
the face of the world, after having themselyes 
become changed, were governed by no other 
impulse. 

So much for the diange which is operated in 
the inward nature of man. Let us take another 
example. 

A revolution is accomplished in a state of 
society ; it becomes better governed ; rights and 
property, are more equitably distributed amongst 
individuals; that is to say, the outward condition 
of the world is purer and happier, and the prac- 
tice, both of governments, and of mankind, in 
their relations with each other, is ameliorated. 
Well ! do you believe that the spectacle of this 
amelioration of external circumstances, will not 
react, on the inward nature of man, on huma- 
nity? All that we are told of the force of 
example, of custom, and of splendid models ; is 
founded solely on this conviction, that an external 
&ct, which is well-directed, reasonable, and 
just, will sooner or later, more or less completely, 
produce an intellectual fact of the same nature ; — 
that when the world is better and more equitably 
governed ; man himself is rendered more just ; 
that the mind is regenerated by external circum- 
stances, as external circumstances are by the 
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mind; — that the two elements of civilisation are 
strictly connected, that ages, obstacles of all 
kinds, may intervene; that they may be com- 
pelled to undergo a thousand transformations, 
before they are again brought together, but that 
sooner or later, they become reunited, that this is 
the law of their nature, the general fact of 
history, the instinctive belief of mankind. {Ap- 
plause.) 

This subject is very far from being exhausted: 
yet I believe I have exhibited in a complete, 
though superficial manner, the fact of civiliza- 
tion; that I have delineated and circumscribed 
it, and that I have placed before you the prin- 
cipal and fundamental questions, to which it 
gives rise. I might pause here, did I not wish 
to propose a question, which now suggests itself: 
one of those questions, which are not purely histo- 
rical; but which we may denominate conjectural 
if not hypothetical — one of those questions which 
man is only capable of comprehending in their 
more familiar sense, and will never be able to 
understand, in that which is more remote ; which 
he cannot completely investigate, which he be- 
holds only on one side, but which are not less 
real; which it is necessary he should consider; 
because they are without his desire, presented 
every moment to his view. 

What are the means, what is the design, of the 
two forms of development we have spoken of as 
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constituting the fiict of civiliziation^the develop- 
ment of society on the one hand and of humanity 
on the other ? Is it for the perfection of his social 
condition, for the amelioration of his earthly exist- 
ence, that man, in his faculties, his sentiments, 
bis ideas, and his whole being, becomes fiilly deve- 
loped ? or is it, that the amelioration of the social 
condition, the progress of society — society itself, 
is only the theatre, the occasion, the moving 
power of the development of the individual ? In 
a word, is society formed to benefit the individual, 
€>r the individual to benefit society ? On the reply 
to this interrogation, will inevitably depend the 
question, whether the destiny of man is purely 
social, whether society, exhausts and absorbs the 
entire man ; or whether something be not inherent 
in his nature foreign to his existence on earth, and 
superior to it ? 

Gentlemen, a man I feel honoured to call 
my friend ; a man who has passed through re- 
unions such as ours, to ascend to the highest 
place in more powerful, but less peaceful assem- 
blies ; a man whose every word is impressed on 
the memories of those who hear him, — M. Royer- 
Collard, has solved this question ; he has solved 
it at least according to his own conviction, in his 
discourse on the Projet de Lot relating to 
sacrilege. I find in his discourse the following 
expressions. 

*' Human societies arise, exist, and perish on 
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eartb, there aie their destinies accomplished. 
But these destinies do not comprdiend the per- 
fect natnre of man. After the fulfihnent of his 
obligations to society, the noblest part of his 
being, still remains free, — those exalted faculties 
tiirough which he elevates his mind to the Divi- 
nity, to a fiiture life, to unknown happiness in an 
invisible world. We who are individual, and 
identical creatures, actual beings endowed with 
immortality, our destiny is superior to the destiny 
of states."* 

I shall not, gentiemen, advance any thing 
farther. I shall not even undertake to discuss 
this question, I am contented with having pro- 
posed it. It is the concluding point of the 
history of civilization. When the history of 
civilization is exhausted, when there is nothing 
further to be learnt respecting the material life : 
man is irresistibly impelled to inquire if every 
thing is finished — if there is nothing more.^ 
This then is the last, but the most momentous 
problem which the history of civilization, can 
suggest. It is sufficient for me to have indicated 
its place and its importance. 

From all I have said, gentlemen, it is evident 
that the history of civilization may be treated in 
two modes, may be considered under two different 

• The opinion of M. Royer-Collard on the Projet de 
Loi, relating. to sacrilege, pp. 7 and 17. 
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aspects. The historian may take his place in 
the centre of human intelligence, during a stated 
period ; during a series of ages, and amidst a 
certain people. He may study, he may describe, 
he may relate all the events^ all the transforma- 
tions, all the revolutions which have been accom- 
plished in the inward nature of man ; — and when 
he has done this, he will only possess a history 
of civilization amidst the people, and during the 
period he has selected. He may proceed dif- 
ferently ; he may establish himself without ; he 
may place himself on the theatre of the world ; 
and, instead of describing the vicissitudes of 
ideas, and of sentiments, which appertain to indi- 
vidual being, he may describe exterior facts; the. 
events^ and changes, of the social state. 

These two divisions, — ^in fact these two histories 
of civilization are strictly connected; they are 
the image, and the reflection of each other. Ne. 
vertheless, they may be separated : perhaps they 
even ought to be so, especially at the conmience- 
ment, in order that each may be treated with 
perspicuity and detail. For my own part, I do 
not propose to enter with you on the study of the 
history of civilization in the inward mind of 
man : — I only design to occupy your attention, 
respecting the history of the exterior events ; of 
the visible, and social world. 

It was necessary, however, that I should es^hibit 
to you the &ct of civilization, such as I conceived it 
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to be in its complex character, and in its extent, 
in order, that I might place before you all the grand 
questions to which it could give rise. I restrict 
my observations now, to more narrow limits ; and 
at present only propose to treat of the history of 
the social state. 

We will commence by investigating the origin 
of the elements of European civilization, at the 
fall of the Roman empire. We will carefully 
study society, as it existed amidst those magni- 
ficent ruins; we cannot revive, but we will 
endeavour to exhibit those elements in their 
relative situations, and to trace their progress, 
during the fifteen centuries, which have elapsed 
since that epoch. 

I think, gentlemen, that when we shall have 
made a slight progress in this study, we shall 
speedily acquire the conviction, that civilization is 
still in its infancy, and that its career is very far 
from having been accomplished. Assuredly the 
human mind, has yet by no means attained the 
perfection it may one day reach ; we are far from 
being able to comprehend the total future destiny 
of humanity ; — ^nevertheless, let each of us, examine 
his own mind ; let him interrogate himself respect- 
ing all the possible improvements he expects, or 
desires ; let him then reflect on what now exists 
in the world, and he will be convinced that society 
and civilization are yet very young — ^that, not- 
withstanding the progress they have made, infi- 
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nitely more remains for them to perform. This^ 
gentlemen, will not detract from the pleasure we 
experience in contemplating our actual state. 
When I shall have exhibited in review before 
you, the great crises of the state of civilization in 
Europe, during fifteen centuries ; you will perceive 
how agitated, how rude, and how laborious the 
condition of mankind was, previous to our own 
time ; not only in regard to their outward condi- 
tion, and their position in society, but inwardly, in 
the life of the sotd. During fifteen centuries, the 
human mind, sufiered as much as the human 
i^cies. You will see that the human mind has 
now, — for the first time perhaps in modem history, 
attained a state, however imperfect, of compara- 
tive peace and harmony. It is the same with 
respect to society. Society has evidently made an 
immense progress ; the condition of mankind is 
mild, and equitable, compared with what it was 
formerly ; we may almost, in reflecting on our an- 
cestors, apply to ourselves the words of Lucretius : 

" Suave man magno turbantibus sequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem,** 

We may even, without too much vanity, say with 
Sthenelus in Homer : 

H/ictc Toi irarspwv /icy* AfuhoviQ tvxofitO* tivai ; 

** We thank heaven that we are infinitely more worthy 
than our predecessors.** 

Let us, however, be cautious, gendemen ; — let 
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US not be too much elated by the feeling of our 
happiness, and of our amelioration— for we are 
liable to become the victims of two serious errors 
— ^pride and effeminacy. We may feel an exces- 
sive confidence in the power, and the resources of 
the human mind, and of our actual knowledge ; 
but, at the same time^ we may suffer ourselves to 
become enervated, by the tranquillity of our con* 
dition. 

I know not, gentlemen, if the same idea, which 
has impressed itself on my own mind, has also 
been presented to yours; but I feel as if we were 
continually fluctuating between the temptation to 
complain for a trifling cause, and that of being too 
easily satisfied. We possess a susceptibility of 
mind, a power to meet exigencies, an unlimited 
ambition in thought, in desire, and in the im- 
pulses of the imagination ; — but when we descend 
to the practical duties of life, when it is neces* 
sary . we should exert ourselves ; that we should 
use every effort, and make many sacrifices, to 
attain the object we have in view; — we become 
weary, our arms droop and fall. We are discou- 
raged with a facility, which almost equals the im- 
patience of our desires. We must be careful^ 
gentlemen, not to allow ourselves to be overcome 
by either of these failings. Let us accustom 
ourselves to ascertain what we can legitimately 
accomplish by our knowledge, our powers, and 
our resources; and let us only aspire to those 
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things, we can legitimately, regularly, and justly 
attain — paying regard to the principles, on which 
our civilization reposes. We appear sometimes 
tempted to revert to the principles we attack, 
and which we despise ; — to the principles, and to 
the measures of Europe, in its barbarous state; to 
force, violence, and falsehood; practices which 
were habitual four or five centuries ago. But, if 
we yield to this desire, we feel that we are de- 
ficient both in the perseverance, and in the savage 
energy of the men of those days; who suffered 
much, and who, being dissatisfied with their con- 
dition, laboured incessantly to amend it. We are 
contented with ours : do not let us risk its secu- 
rity, by subjecting it to the hazard of vague de- 
sires; for which the time is not yet arrived. 
Much has been bestowed on us — much will be 
required from us. Posterity, wiU demand a rigor- 
ous account of our conduct. The people, and 
their rulers, — all, are in these days, compelled to 
submit to examination, to sustain responsibility, 
and undergo discussion. Let us attach ourselves 
steadfastly and faithfully to the principles which 
are the foundation of our civilization — to justice, 
to legality, to publicity, to liberty ; and let us 
never forget, that, while we reasonably require 
that events and circumstances should be clearly 
manifested to us ; we are ourselves placed undef 
the observation of the world, and that our actioni^ 
will in like manner be canvassed and judged. 
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LECTURE II. 



GEllTLEMENy 

In reflecting on the plan of the course I 
propose to present to you ; I fear my Lectures may 
labour under two disadvantages ; — that they may 
be too long, from the necessity of compressing an 
extensive subject into a limited space; and that 
they may at the same time be too concise. I 
shall frequently be obliged to retain you here 
beyond the accustomed hour; and yet I shall 
not be able to imfold, and exemplify, each ques^ 
tion with the minuteness it demands. 

If any of those to whom I address myself, 
should require explanations ; if any uncertainty 
should exist in your minds ; any serious objection 
to the arguments I have adduced, I request you 
will make known your sentiments to me in 
writing. At the close of each lecture, those who 
desire to receive a reply, need only remain ; I 
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ftball willingly give them ererj explanation that 
may be in my power. 

I fear another disadvantage may arise from the 
same cause. It is the necessity, of being some* 
times obliged to aiBrm without proof. This like- 
wise is the effect of the limited time to which I 
am restricted. I shall be compelled to adrance 
ideas, and assertions, the confiiiiiatioii of whicb> 
must be referred ta a later period. You most 
pardon me, if I sometimes request you to be 
satisfied with my word. Even at the present 
moment it £3 necessary I should aA for this 
indulgence. 

I endeavoured in the preceding lecture, to 
explain to you, the fact of dTilisation in gene- 
ral, without Doticiiig any particular form of civi- 
fixation, and without taking account of time or 
place:— considering the fact in its own nature, 
and under a purely philosophical aspect. 

I now commence the history of European 
civilization, but before I actually enter on the 
sublet, I wish to make you acquainted in a 
general manner, with the peculiar physiognoiEry, 
of tlm form of civilization. I wish so ckarly to^ 
deHneate, and characterize it ; that it may appear 
to you Satinet from any other, which has ever 
been developed in the world. I will endeavour 
t» do thss ; but you must be cooteuted with my 
assertiomr,-^ otherwise, it would be necessary 
1 should succeed isL depictxi^ European society 

d2 
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to you, with so much fidelity, that it would be 
immediately recognised as a portrait. 

When we contemplate those forms of civiliza- 
tion which have preceded that of modem Europe, 
whether in Asia or elsewhere, including even the 
civilization of the Greeks, and Romans ; it is 
impossible not to be struck by the unity which is 
the predominant feature of each. They each 
appear to have emanated from a single fact, or a 
single idea. Society would seem to have been 
governed by a single dominating principle, which 
determined its institutions, its laws, its man- 
ners, its creeds, — in fine its entire develop- 
ment. 

In Egypt for example, the theocratic principle 
pervaded the whole of society. It was repro- 
duced in her manners, in her monuments, and in 
all the remains of her civilization. In India, the 
same fact is apparent. There also we behold the 
almost exclusive domination of the theocratic 
principle. Other countries possess a different 
organization ; — ^a conquering caste is paramount. 
The principle of force takes possession of society, 
and impresses on it, its laws, and its character. 
Elsewhere, society is the expression of the demo- 
cratic principle. This occurred in the commercial 
republics, which were founded on the coasts of 
Asia Minor, and Syria, — ^in Ionia and Phoenicia. 
In a word ; — when we consider the ancient forms 
«f civilization, we find a singular character of 
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unity impressed on their institutions, their ideas, 
and their manners : — a single, or at least a pre- 
ponderatingforce governs and determines all things. 

I do not mean to assert that this unity of prin- 
ciple, and of form, in the civilization of those 
states, always prevailed amongst them. When 
we ascend to their more remote history, we per- 
ceive that the different powers which may become 
developed in society, have often struggled for 
victory. In Egypt, in Etruria, and even in 
Greece, and in Rome, the caste of warriors for 
instance, combated that of priests. Elsewhere, 
the spirit of clanship resisted that of free associ- 
ation. The aristocratic; was adverse to the popu- 
lar system. But these contests most frequently 
occurred in remote periods, of whose history no 
traces exist, and of which a vague remembrance 
is all that remains. 

The conflict between opposing principles, has 
occasionally recurred during the progress of the 
existence of a nation , but it has generally soon 
terminated in the victory of one of the powers 
which contended for pre-eminence, and which* 
from thenceforward, entirely governed society. 
The contest has invariably been concluded by 
some special principle obtaining a decided pre- 
ponderance, if not acquiring an exclusive domi- 
nion. In the history of these nations, the war 
of conflicting principles, or the coexistence of 
those principles, has been only a transitory 
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crisis, or an acddent. From thence it fidloved, 
that the forms of civiUiation amidst the states of 
antiquity^ irere remarkable for their simplicity. 
This simj^icity has had very different results. 
Sometimes, as in Greece, the simplicity of the 
aodal principle, was the cause of a prodigiously 
rapid development. Neyer irere the genius, and 
the resources of any other people, displayed in so 
short a time, and with so much splendour. But 
after this grand effort, the energies of Greece 
appeared suddenly paralyzed ; and if her fall was 
not quite so precipitate as her progress ; at leaat 
it was singularly rapid. It would seem that the 
creative force of the principle of Grecian civili- 
zation, was exhausted; and no other principle 
appeared to supply its place. 

In other countries, in Egypt and India, fi>r 
instance, the unity of the principle of civilization 
had another effect. Society became stationary. 
Monotony, was the consequence of simplicity. 
The nation was not destroyed : society continued 
to exist, but it was immutable, and became, as it 
were, congealed. 

It is to this cause that the tjrrannical character, 
which appears under the most opposite forms, and 
the most opposite principles, in every form of 
ancient civilization, must be referred. Society 
was governed by an exclusive power, which would 
not tolerate any other. Every thing of a con- 
trary tendency; was proscribed, and expelled. 
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Never did the dominating principle^ admit the 
maiiifiMtation of any other. 

This unity in the character of dvilization, is 
equally impressed on the literature of those times ; 
in all their works of imagination. Every one is 
acquainted with the remains of Indian literatuiey 
which have ktely been disseminated throughout 
Europe. It is impossible not to discern that 
they are all stamped with the same die; they 
appear to have been produced by a single £ict, 
to be the expression of a single idea ; whether 
they be works of religion and morality, historical 
laradition, dramatic or epic poetry, the same phy- 
siognomy is impressed on each; the works of 
imagination bear the same simple and monotonous 
character, which is discerned in the events of 
their history, and in their institutions. Even in 
Greece, the centre of all the riches of the 
human intellect; a singular character of unity 
pervades both literature and art. 

It has been far otherwise in the civilization of 
modem Europe. Without entering into details, 
I ask you to consider it, to recollect what you 
know respecting it; — it will immediately appear 
varied, confiised, and agitated ; — all the principles, 
all the forms, of social organization ; are coexistent 
in it ; the spiritual and temporal power, the ele- 
ments of theocracy, monarchy, aristocracy, and 
danocracy — all classes, all social situations, are 
Bungled together; and a prodigious inequality is 
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observed in the liberty, riches, and influence of 
individuals. These opposing forces, are also in a 
continual state of warfare, without any one prin- 
ciple, being able to stifle others; and obtain 
supremacy over society. In ancient times, at the 
recurrence of each grand epoch, all societies ap- 
peared as if they had been cast in the same mould, 
—sometimes pure monarchy, sometimes theo- 
cracy, sometimes democracy prevailed ; but each 
in its turn, prevailed exclusively. Modem Europe 
offers examples of every system; and all the ex- 
periments of social organization have been tried 
there. Monarchy, both in its pure and mixed 
form, theocratic governments, republics more or 
less aristocratic, have existed simultaneously, 
and, notwithstanding their diversity, they all pos- 
sess a certain resemblance to each other, a certain 
family likeness, which it is impossible to mistake. 
In the ideas and the sentiments of Europe, the 
same variety, the same conflict, is exhibited. 
The creeds of theology, of monarchy, of aristo- 
cracy, and of democracy, obstruct, combat, limit, 
and modify each other. If you study the boldest 
writings of the middle ages ; you will never find 
any idea carried out to its ultimate consequences. 
The adherents of absolute power shrink instantly, 
and instinctively, from the results of their own 
doctrine : — ^we feel they are surrounded by ideas 
and influences, which correct their reasoning, and 
prevent it being carried out, to its full extent. The; 
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partisans of democracy are restrained in a similar 
manner. We nowhere behold the imperturbable 
boldness, the strict adherence to logic, which is ex- 
hibited in the ancient civilizations. Opinions pre- 
sent as great a variety — as great a contrast. We 
perceive an energetic love of independence, in con* 
nexion with a blind submission; — a remarkable 
fidelity between individuals, and, at the same 
time, an imperious desire to shake oft' all restraint, 
to live unfettered and alone, without care or soli- 
citude for others. The human mind was then 
not less agitated than society. 

The same character may be distinguished in 
literature. We must admit that — regarding 
solely the beauty and style of the art — ^the litera- 
ture of modem Europe is very inferior to that of 
the ancients ; but if we consider it with reference 
to the intensity of its sentiments and its ideas, it 
is richer and more powerful. We perceive that 
the human mind has been excited to the consi- 
deration of a greater number of subjects, and that 
they have been more deeply studied. The im- 
perfection in style proceeds from the same cause. 
The more numerous the materials, and the greater 
their value, so much greater is the difticulty 
of reducing them to a simple form. That which 
constitutes the beauty of a composition — that 
which, in works of art, we denominate their style 
— is perspicuity, simplicity, and the symbolical 
unity of the work. But, with the prodigious 
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diversity of ideas and senthnents which exist ia 
European dyilisatioiiy this simplicity and distinct- 
ness is much less easily attained. 

This predominant character of modem ciTiiixa- 
tion may be every where remarked. When we 
consider separately any peculiar development of 
the human intellect, in literature, in the arts, in 
any one of the paths which human intelligence 
may traverse; we find that in general the modem 
development is very inferior to that which corre- 
sponds with it, amongst the ancients. This is a 
disadvantage ; but in compensation we find that 
if we consider European civilization as a whole, it 
appears incomparably richer than any other, and 
that it has exhibited simultaneously many more 
fi>rms of development. Besides, it has abready 
endured for fifteen centuries, and is still in a state 
of continual pn^ression; its course has not 
equalled the rapidity of Gredan civilization, but 
it has never ceased to advance. An immense 
career lies open before it, and each day it 
rushes forward to its accomplishment with the 
greater impetuosity; — ^because it is attended by 
perpetually increasing liberty. Thus, whilst in 
the other forms of civilization, the exclusive 
dominion, or at least the excessive preponderance 
of a single principle, of a single character, was a 
cause of tyranny : in modem Europe, the diver- 
sity of the elements of social order, and the im- 
possibility of any dngle element exduding the 
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Others^ have produced the hberty which now 
prevails. Being unable to exterminate each 
other, it became necessary that the different 
principles should exist together, that they diould 
jsutually enter into a sort of compact. Each 
may be said to have consented only to govern 
that part of the general development^ whidi 
appertains to itself, — and thus, in Europe, liberty 
has resulted from, the variety of the elements dE 
civilization, and from their continual contests; 
whilst elsewhere, the predominance of a single 
principle, has been the occasion of tjrranny. 

This is, gentlemen, a true, and a wonderful 
superiority, — ^and if weproceed further, if we pene- 
trate beyond exterior facts, into the actual nature 
of things, we shall perceive that this superiority is 
legitimate, and acknowledged by reason, as well 
as prochumed by fects. 

Neglecting for a moment European civilization, 
let us contemplate the universe, and the ordinary 
course of terrestrial events. What is the cha- 
racter of those events ? What prevails in the 
world? Do we not recognise in it, the sune 
diversity, the same variety of elements : is it not 
continually subjected to the same contests, which 
we remark in European civilisation? It has 
evidently not been conceded to any principle, or 
to any peculiar organization ; to any idea, or to any 
special force, to subject the world, to regulate it 
immutably, to expel every thing of a contrary 
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tendency, and to govern it exclusively. Opposite 
principles, powers, and systems; amalgamate^ 
combat, and mutually restrain each other, — by 
turns the conquerors and the conquered, — ^never 
completely victorious, never totally subdued. 
Throughout the world, we distinguish a diversity 
of forms, of ideas, and of principles, which are 
continually in a state of warfare, which constantly 
labour to arrive at a certain unity, a certain 
ideal perfection which perhaps may never be 
attained, but towards which the human race is 
conducted by liberty, and industry. 

European civilization is therefore a faithful 
picture of the world ; like the course of worldly 
events, it is neither exclusive, circumscribed, or 
stationary. For the first time, a special charac- 
ter has disappeared from civilization, — for the first 
time it has been developed ; rich, laborious, and 
diversified, like the theatre of the universe! 
European civilization has entered (if we may be 
permitted so to speak) within the limits of eternal 
truth, — has conceived the plan of Providence, and 
treads the path of the Divinity. This is the 
rational principle of its superiority. 

I wish, gentlemen, that this distinctive, and 
fiindamental character of European civilization; 
should remain impressed on your minds during the 
course of our labours. I can at this moment only 
assert this. The proof must be furnished by 
the development of facts. It would nevertheless 
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strongly corroborate my assertion, if we should 
discover in the cradle of our civilization, the 
causes, and the elements of the character which I 
have attributed to it : — if at its first appearance, 
at the epoch of the fall of the Roman empire, we 
should recognise in the condition of the world, in 
the facts which, from its earliest days, have con- 
curred to form European civilization; the prin* 
ciples of the agitated, but fruitful variety, which 
distinguishes it. I will endeavour to investigate 
this subject. I propose to examine the condition 
of Europe at the fall of the Koman Empire ; and 
to attempt to ascertain in her institutions, her 
creeds, her ideas, and her sentiments, what were 
the elements that the ancient world bequeathed 
to the modem. If in these elements, we already 
behold impressed the character that I have de- 
scribed ; there will exist a considerable degree of 
probability, that that character is true. 

We must in the first place, consider the cha- 
racter of the Roman empire, and the causes of its 
establishment. 

Rome, in its origin, was nothing more than a 
municipality — a commune. The institutions of 
the Roman government, were adapted for a popu-* 
lation, enclosed within the walls of a city. They 
were, in fact, municipal institutions — that was 
their distinctive character. 

This was not peculiar to Rome ; — ^when we con- 
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template that part of Italy, surroundiiig Romey 
during the same period, we only distinguish a 
multitude ci cities. A confederation of towns in 
those days, was denominated a nation. The 
Latin nation was nothing but a confederation of 
Latin towns. A similar fact may be noticed 
respecting the Etruscans^ the Samnites, the 
Sabines, and the nations of Gra&cia Magna. 

There was no country at that time. It is true 
the country was necessarily cultivated, but it was 
not iphabited* The landed proprietors resided in 
towns, they quitted their houses occasionally, to 
superintend their farms. They maintained on 
their lands a certain number of slaves ; but the 
country such as we now see it, the scattered 
population, sometimes inhabiting solitary dwell- 
ings, sometimes residing in villages, which now 
covers the soil, was almost unknown to ancient 
Italy. 

When Rome increased in extent, what hap- 
pened ? Read her histoiy, and you will see that 
she conquered, or founded cities ; — it was against 
towns she fought, and it was to them she sent 
her ctdonies. The history of the conquest of the 
world by Rome^ is the history of the conquest. 
Off the foundation^ of a great number of cities. In 
^he east, the extension of the Roman power, did 
not precbely assume this character. Fopulation 
la those ooimtries, was not distributed in the 
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same manner as it was in the west ; — ^being sub* 
jected to a different social organization, it was 
much less concentrated in towns. But as our 
inquiries are now only directed to the state 
of the European populations, we need not 
devote much attention to the affairs of the 
east. 

Confining our researches to the west, we every 
where see the fact I have indicated, exemplified. 
In Gaul, and in Spain, we still hear of nothing 
but towns; and excepting in their immediate 
vicinity, the land was covered with morasses or 
finrests. Examine the character of Roman re- 
mains, — of Roman roads, — you will find great 
loads, leading firom one city to another ; the mul- 
titude of lesser roads^ which now traverse the 
country in every direction, were then unknown. 
Nowhere will you discover any traces of the 
existence of the villages, the castles, and the 
churches, which have been dispersed over the 
country since the middle ages. Rome, only 
bequeathed to us enormous monuments, on 
which the municipal character was imprinted; — 
which were destined for a numerous popula- 
tion, agglomerated on a single point. Under 
whatever aspect the Rcmian world is considered; 
the almost exclusive preponderance of cities, and 
the social nonentity of the country will be ob- 
served. This municipal character of the Roman 
world, evidently rendered it very difi&cult to esta- 
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blish, and to maintain unity, and social relations, 
in a far extended state. 

A municipality like Rome, might conquer the 
world, but could not so easily retain, and govern 
it. Thus, when the work appeared completed^ 
when the entire west, and a great portion of the 
east, became subservient to Rome ; — this pro- 
digious number of cities, of small states, formed 
for independence, and self-existence, became dis- 
united, and detached themselves in every direc- 
tion. This was one of the causes, which led to 
the foundation of the empire. It was necessary 
to change the form of government, for one more 
concentrated, more capable of maintaining union 
amongst such discordant elements. The empire 
attempted to bind together, and to unite, this 
widely-diffused society. The attempt succeeded 
to a certain point. It was in the interval between 
the reigns of Augustus, and Diocletian, that, — 
coeval with the development of civil legislation, — 
the vast system of administrative despotism was 
established; which spread like a net, over the 
whole Roman world, a multitude of functionaries, 
hierarchically organized, firmly united together, 
strictly allied to the Imperial Court ; — and 
whose office it was to carry the orders of the 
government into execution, and to collect for ittf 
use, the tributes and resources of the people. 

And not only did this system succeed in reassem-* 
bling, and reuniting, the elements of the Romatf 
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world, — but the idea of despodsm, of a central 
power, penetrated the minds of the people with 
singular facility. We are astonished when we con- 
sider how soon this ill- united collection of small re- 
publics, this association of municipalities, imbibed 
a sentiment of respect for the sacred, undivided, 
and august imperial majesty. The necessity for 
establishing some bond between these divisions of 
the Roman world, must have been most impera- 
tive; since the creed, the spirit, of despotism, 
found so easy an access to the popular mind. 

It was through the influence of these sen- 
timents; aided by its administrative system, 
and the military organization which was con- 
nected with it, that the Roman empire com- 
bated the internal disorder which consumed it, 
and defended itself against the invasions of the 
Barbarians. Rome, though in a progressive 
state of decay, still fought, still endeavoured to 
protect herself. At length, the moment of her 
dissolution arrived; and neither the ingenuity of 
despotism, or the pliancy of servitude, any 
longer sufficed to maintain her integrity. In the 
fourth century the empire became every where 
disunited and dismembered ; the Barbarians en- 
tered on every side; the provinces no longer 
resisted, and the general fate no longer caused 
them inquietude. At that period a singular idea 
possessed the minds of some of the emperors ; 
they were desirous to try the experiment, whether 

E 
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the hope of liberty, whether a confederation; a re- 
presentative govemmenty would not more effec- 
tually defend the Roman empire, than a despotic 
administration. I will now read to you a rescript 
of Honorius, and Theodosius the Younger, ad- 
dressed, in the year 418, to the Prefect of Gaul, 
the object of which was^ to attempt to establish, 
in the south of Gaul, a kind of representative 
government, and through its means, to endeavour 
to maintain the unity of the empire. (M. Guizot 
here read the following rescript.) 

** Rescript of the Emperors Honorius and Theodo^ 
sius the Younger, addressed y in the year 418, to 
the Prefect of the Gauls, residing in the City 
of Aries. 

** Honorius, and Theodosius August! , to Agricola, 
Prefect of the Gauls. 

" In accordance with the most salutary recom- 
mendation, which (amongst other information evi- 
dently advantageous to the republic) your Excellency 
has made to us; we decree and ordain, as a perpetual 
law, the following ordinances, which the inhabitants 
of our seven* provinces are commanded to obey, — 
and which, indeed, are of such a nature, that they 
themselves might have petitioned for, and desired 
them. 

** Seeing that, on account of public or private 

* Viennensis, Aquitania prima, Aquitania secunda^ 
Novempopulana, Narbonensis prima, Narbonensis se* 
cunda, and the province of the maritime Alps. 
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business, official persons or special deputies, not 
only from each province, but also from every city, 
frequently present themselves to your Excellency, 
either to render their accounts, or to treat respecting 
matters which concern the possessors of property : — 
We have considered that it would be both profitable 
and convenient, that each year — commencing from 
the present, — at a certain time an assembly of the 
seven provinces should be held in the metropolis, viz. 
in the city of Aries. 

*' By this institution, we desire to provide equally 
for both general, and particular interests. First, that 
by the assembling of the most considerable inhabit- 
ants in the illustrious presence of the prefect — if 
his public duty should not have called him else- 
where — the best advice, on every subject of delibe- 
ration, may be obtained. Whatever may be dis- 
cussed, and resolved on, after mature deliberation, 
cannot fail to become known in the provinces; and 
those, who have not been present at the assembly, 
will be bound to follow the same rules of justice and 
equity. Besides, in ordaining that every year an 
assembly should be held in the city of Constantine,* 
we believe we shall not merely consult the public 
advantage, but also multiply social relations. In 
fact, the city is so favourably situated, so many 

* Constantine the Great was much attached to the city 
of Aries ; he established there the seat of government for 
the prefecture of Gaul. He also desired it should bear 
his name — but custom was more powerful than the will of 
the emperor. 

s2 
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Strangers visit it, and it enjoys so extensive a com- 
merce, that every thing produced by nature, and art, 
may be found there. Whatever is most celebrated 
amongst the productions of the luxurious East, of 
the spicy Arabia, of the delicate Assyria, of the fer- 
tile Africa, of the beautiful Spain, of the courageous 
Gaul, abound in such profusion in that city, that 
"whatever we admire in the various regions of the 
globe appears indigenous there. Moreover, the 
junction of the Rhone, with the Tuscan Sea approxi- 
mates the countries through which the river winds ; 
and those whose shores are bathed by the sea ; and 
increases the vicinity of their inhabitants. Thus, 
"whilst the whole earth contributes to that city the 
choicest of her possessions — when the productions 
pebuliar to each country are conveyed there, by sea, 
by. land, and along the course of rivers, with the aid 
pf ships, boats, and waggons — will not our province 
of Gaul receive as a benefit the command we give to 
convoke a public assembly in the city, where, by the 
will of the gods, every pleasure of life, and every 
facility for commerce, may be found? The illus- 
trious Prefect, Petronius,* following his just and 
praiseworthy designs, commanded this custom to be 
observed; but, as its practice was suspended by 
supineness, and by the accession of usurpers, we 
have prudently resolved to restore it. Therefore, 
dearly beloved cousin Agricola, your Excellency, 
obeying our present decree, and the custom esta- 

* Petronius was prefect of the Gauls between the years 
402 and 408. 
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blisfaed by your predecessors, will caase the fol- 
lowing ordinances to be observed : 

*' Let it be known to all persons honoured by be- 
ing employed in public capacities, and to all who 
are the proprietors of domains, and to all the pro- 
yincisd judges, that they are expected to assemble 
in council, in the city of Aries, during the interval 
between the ides of August and those of September; 
the days of convocation and session being left open 
to their selection. 

" The provinces of Novempopulana, and Aquitania 
sounds, being the most distant, may, — if their 
judges are detained at home by indispensable duties, 
-^send deputies in their place according to custom. 

^' Those, who shall neglect to assemble at the 
appointed place, and at the prescribed time, shall 
pay a fine, of the value of five pounds of gold, for 
the judges, and of three pounds for the members of 
the curiae* and the other dignitaries. 

" We believe by this measure we shall confer an 
important favour, and greatly benefit the inhabitants 
of our provinces. We are also certain to increase 
the embellishment of the city of Aries, to the 
fidelity of which we owe much, as we have been in- 
formed by the patrician, our brother. f 

** Given the 15th of the kalends of May ; received 
at Aries the 10th of the kalends of June." 

* The municipal bodies of Roman towns were denomi- 
nated curia, and the members of those bodies, who were 
very numerous, were named curiales, 

-f- Constantius (second husband of Galla Fladdia), 
whom Honorius took for his colleague in 421. 
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The toTvns, and provinces, refused the prof- 
fered advantage; they declined naming de- 
puties, no one would attend the assembly. 
Centralization, and unity, were contrary to the 
primitive nature of that society ; — the spirit of 
locality, the spirit of municipality, every where 
appeared; and the impracticability of reconsti- 
tuting a general society, and a general state, 
became evident. The inhabitants of towns, en- 
closed themselves within their walls, and occupied 
themselves exclusively with their own affairs; — 
and the empire fell, because its general interests 
were disregarded, and because citizens considered 
only the welfare of their own towns. 

Thus we observe, at the fall of the Roman 
empire, the same fact which we recognised at the 
foundation of Rome, viz. the predominance of the 
municipal character and government. The Ro- 
man world reverted to its pristine condition ; it 
was formed by a confederation of cities; and, 
after its dissolution, the same, or similar cities 
remained. The municipal administration is the 
gift which the ancient Roman civilization, be- 
queathed to modem Europe ; — and though it was, 
without doubt, much weakened, and very inferior 
to what it had been in former ages, nevertheless 
it existed, and was still regularly constituted; 
having alone survived all the other elements of 
the Roman world. When I say alone, I am in 
error. Another fact, another idea, equally sur- 
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Tived — the idea of the empire, of an emperor, of 
the imperial majesty^ and of an absolute and 
sacred power attached to the name of emperor. 
These are the elements which Roman civilization 
has transmitted to that of Europe ; — on one 
side the principle of liberty, exemplified in the 
municipal administratioui in its customs, its laws, 
and its examples: — and, on the other, a general 
and common civil legislation, and the idea of ab- 
solute power, — the principle of order, and of 
servitude. 

. But, gentlemen, during this period, a society 
of a very different nature had become formed, 
in the heart of Roman society, founded on com- 
pletely opposite principles, animated by other 
sentiments, and destined to introduce into the 
civilization of modern Europe, elements of a 
totally different character. I mean the Christian 
Church. I say the Christian Church, — not Chris- 
tianity. At the close of the fourth, and the com- 
mencement of the fifth century, Christianity was 
no longer simply an individual belief, it was an 
institution, — it had become established, it possessed 
a government ; a body of clergy; and a hierarchy, 
which determined the different fimctions of the 
priests; revenues; independent means of action ; 
modes of reunion adapted to an extended so- 
ciety ; provincial, national, and general councils ; 
where the affairs of the society were debated 
in common: — ^in a word, at this epoch Chris- 
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tianity was not merely a religion, it was a 
Church. 

If the Church had not existed, I know not^ 
gentlemen, what would have occurred during the 
decline of the Roman empire. I confine myself 
to purely human considerations, — I cast aside 
every element, foreign to the natural consequence 
of natural facts^ and I say, that if Christianity 
had only continued, — as it was in the early 
ages; a belief, a sentiment, an individual con<* 
viction, it is probable it would have fallen 
amidst the dissolution of the empire, during the 
invasion of the barbarians. It fell some time 
later, in Asia, and in the north of Africa, un- 
der an invasion of the same nature, under the 
invasion of the Mussulman barbarians ; — ^it fell 
then, although it had become an institution^ 
although it possessed an established Church* 
The same event, might with much greater proba- 
bility have been expected to occur at the fall of 
the Roman empire. There did not then exist any 
of those means through which, in these days, moral 
influences become established, and are enabled to 
maintain themselves mdependently of institu- 
tions ; none of those means by which a simple 
truth, a pure idea, acquires a great ascendancy 
over the mind, governs the actions, of mankind, and 
regulates events. Nothing similar to this existed 
in the fourth century, — nothing, which could 
communicate to ideas, and to personal opinioniE^ 
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such auAority. It is evident that a strongly 
organized, and a strongly govemed society, was 
required to make head against such a disaster ; 
to come forth unscathed from such a stoim. I 
do not think I say too much when I affirm, that 
at the close of the fourth, and the commencement 
of the fifth century; the Christian Church was the 
salvation of Chri8tianity,-^it was the Church, with 
her institutions, her magistrates, and her power, 
which vigorously defended herself against the 
internal dissolution of the empire, and against 
barbarism — it was the Church which conquered 
the Barbarians, and became the means, and the 
principle of civilization ; the chain which attached 
the Roman, to the barbaric world. It is there- 
fore the state of the Church, rather than the 
state of religion, correctly speaking, that must 
be considered, in the fifth century; in order 
to discover what elements Christianity introduced 
into modem civilization, and how far civilization 
is indebted to it. What was the Christian 
Church at that epoch ? When we consider, — still 
under a purely human aspect, — the difierent revo< 
lutions which were accomplished during the deve- 
lopment of Christianity, firom its origin to the 
fifth century, — considering it merely as a society, 
and not as a re%ious belief, — ^we find it has 
passed through three essentially difierent states. 
In the earliest ages, the Christian society ap- 
pears a pure association of men ; animated by the 
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same sentiments, and professing the same creed. 
The first Christians assembled to enjoy together, 
the same emotions^ the same religious convictions. 
We do not find any doctrinal system established, 
any form of discipline, or of laws, or any body of 
magistrates. 

There cannot be a doubt, that in every 
society, however recent, however feebly consti- 
tuted,— a moral power exists, which invigorates 
and directs it. There were amongst the different 
Christian congregations, men who preached, who 
taught^ who morally governed the congregation ; 
— but there was no established magistrature, no 
discipline, — a pure association of individuals, 
animated by the same sentiments, and professing 
the same creed, was the primitive state of 
Christian society. 

Coeval with her progress, — and indeed at a very 
remote period, since its traces are found in her 
earliest remains ; — ^we distinguish the rise of a 
code of doctrines, a body of magistrates, and 
rules of discipline. Some of the magistrates 
were named 7rpc<r/3i;rcpot, or elders, who after- 
wards became priests ; others denominated iKur- 
Koirof, inspectors, or overseers, who afterwards 
became bishops ; and others, duucovoiy or deacons, 
to whom was committed the care of the poor, 
and the distribution of charity. 

It is almost impossible to determine what were 
theprecise functions of these magistrates, — the line 
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of demarcation was probably YAgne, and indistinct, 
but in time institutions became formed. The most 
remarkable feature of the second epoch, is^ the 
fact^ that the government, the preponderating 
influence ; was possessed by the entire body of 
Christians. They directed the choice of the 
magistrates, the adoption of modes of disci- 
pline, and even of doctrine. The Christian 
people had not yet been separated from their spi- 
ritual rulers. The two classes, did noc then exist, 
separately, and independently of each other, — and 
the great body of Christians still exercised the 
principal influence over their society. 

At the third epoch we find every thing 
changed. A clergy was then established, sepa- 
rated from the people, a body of priests, who 
enjoyed riches, a special jurisdiction, a peculiar 
constitution ; in a word possessed a form of go- 
vernment, and was in itself a perfect society ; — a 
society furnished with all the means of existence, 
and independent of the society on which it was 
founded, and over which it extended its influence. 
This is the third epoch of the constitution of the 
Christian Church, this is the state in which it 
appeared at the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury. The government was not completely se- 
parated from the people ; — in fact, no government 
can be so, especially a religious government ; — but 
in the relations between the clergy, and the 
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fiuthfiil, the clergy invariably ruled almost with- 
out control. 

The Christian clergy had moreover another, 
and a very different mode of influence. The 
bishops and the clergy, had become the chief 
municipal magistrates. We have seen, that 
nothing, (correctly speaking) remained of the 
Roman empire, but the municipal administration. 
The curiales, or members of the municipal body, 
had become disheartened, and had fallen into a 
state of apathy, through the oppression of despot- 
ism, and the ruin of their cities. The bishops and 
priests on the contrary, full of life and zeal, naturally 
ofiered themselves to dhrect and superintend every 
thing. We must not reproach them for so doing, 
or accuse them of usurpation. They acted in 
accordance with the natural course of events, — the 
clergy alone, were morally strong and animated ; 
and they became every where powerful. This is 
the law of the universe. 

The impression of this revolution, is stamped, 
on all the legislation of the Emperors at this 
epoch. If you consult the Theodosian or Justi- 
nian codes; you will find a great number of 
edicts, which place municipal affairs in the 
hand of the bishops and clergy. Here are 
some of them (M. Guizot read several passages of 
Roman laws). 
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^^ Cod. Just. L. I. tit. iy. De episcapali audientia 
§ 26. In regard to the annual affairs of cities, 
(whether they relate to the ordinary revenues of the 
city, or to funds proceeding from the city property, 
or from priyate gifts, or legacies, or from any other 
source ; whether they treat of the public works, the 
magazines of proyisions, of aqueducts, or the mainte- 
nance of baths, and harbours, the construction of 
walls and towers, the repair of bridges and roads, 
or the law-suits in which the city may be engaged, 
on public or private grounds), we ordain as follows, 
viz. 

'' The most pious bishop, and three men of good 
renown amongst the elders of the city, shall assem« 
ble, and examine every year the works that have 
been done; they will take care that those who con- 
duct, or have conducted them, deliver an exact 
measurement, and render their accounts; thereby 
showing that they have fulfilled their engagements, 
in the application of the sums desttn*^ for the pub- 
lic monuments, for provisions, or the support of the 
baths — or of those intended to defray the expenses 
of the repair of roads and aqueducts, or for any 
other purpose. 

^* Ibid. § 30. In regard to the guardianship of 
young persons of the first or second age, and of all 
those whom the law has placed under tutelage — if 
their fortune does not exceed five hundred aurei — 
we ordain, that they shall not wait for the nomina- 
tion of their guardians by the president of the pro- 
vince, which would occasion great expense, espe- 
cially if the president does not reside in the city 
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where the guardians are to be appointed. The guar- 
dians or tutors, in such a case, shall be nominated 

by the magistrate of the city in concert with 

the most pious bishop, and other persons in official 
situations, if there be any more such in the city. 

"/W.L.I, tit.lv. De defensoribusy §8. We 
command, that the protectors of cities, being well 
instructed in the holy mysteries of the orthodox 
faith, shall be chosen, and instituted by the venerable 
bishops, the clergy, the notables, the proprietors, and 
the curiales. In regard to their installation, it must 
be referred to the glorious power of the praetorian 
prefect, in order that their authority may acquire 
greater solidity, and vigour from the appointment of 
his highness." 

I might quote, a great numlier of other laws, — 
but every where the same fact would become 
apparent, — that in the interval between the decline 
of the Roman municipal administration, and the 
establishment of the municipal administration of 
the middle ages, an ecclesiastical municipal ad- 
ministration was interposed ; — the preponderance 
of the clergy in the affairs of the city, succeeded 
that of the ancient municipal magistrates, and 
preceded the organization of modern commimes. 

You will readily comprehend what prodigious 
resources the Christian Church possessed, both in 
her own constitution, by her influence over the 
Christian world, and by the part she took in 
civil affairs. 
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Consequently, she has powerfully assisted from 
that period, in forming the character and aiding 
the development of modem civilization. Let us 
endeavour to ascertain the elements she has in- 
troduced into it since that epoch. 

In the first place, the presence of a moral 
influence, of a moral force, of a force, which 
reposed entirely on conviction, on opinion, and 
on moral sentiments; in the midst of the de- 
luge of material power, which at that period 
overwhelmed society, was an immense advantage* 

If the Christian Church, had not existed, the 
whole world would have been abandoned, to un- 
mitigated material force. She alone, exercised a 
moral supremacy. She did more, she entertained 
and disseminated the idea of a principle, of a law, 
superior to all human laws ; she professed that 
belief so salutary to humanity, that there is, above 
all human laws, a law which has been variously 
named reason, or the divine law, in accordance 
with the diversity of times and customs ; but 
which every where, and in all periods, is the same 
law, under different names. 

At length, the great work of the separation of 
the spiritual and temporal power, was commenced 
by the Church. This separation, gentlemen, is 
the source of freedom of conscience ; it is based 
on the identical principle, which is the founda- 
tion of the most ample and uncompromising free- 
dom of conscience. The separation of the tem- 
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poral from the spiritual power^ originates in the 
idea; that material force, has neither right or 
power over the mind, the conscience, or truth. It 
springs from the distinction established between 
the world of thought and that of action ; the 
world of internal, and that of external facts. The 
principle of freedom of conscience, for which 
Europe has fought, and suffered so much^ and 
which after a very long period, and often against 
the desire of the clergy, prevailed. This prin- 
ciple, under the name of the separation of the 
spiritual and temporal power, was introduced at 
the dawn of European civilization; and it was 
the Christian Church, which^ being compelled to 
defend herself against the Barbarians, introduced 
and supported it. 

The presence of a moral influence, the doc- 
trine of a divine law, and the separation of the 
temporal from the spiritual power ; — these great 
benefits, the Christian Church of the fifth cen* 
tury, conferred upon the European world. 

But the influence of the Church, has not in all 
other respects^ been equally salutary. Already^ 
in the fifth century, some of those pernicious 
principles appeared ; which have acted a promi- 
nent part in the development of our civilization. 
The Church entertained at that epoch, opinions 
favourable to the separation of the rulers, and the 
people, to the design of rendering rulers, inde- 
pendent of their subjects ; to the imposition of 
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laws on the people, to the attempt to subjugate 
both their minds and bodies without consulting 
either their reason or their will. The Church, 
endeavoured to disseminate throughout society^ 
the theocratic principle ; to seize on the temporal 
power ; and to govern exclusively. But, when 
she found it impossible to acquire universal do- 
minion, and to establish the theocratic principle ; 
she allied herself to the temporal princes, and, 
in order to share their absolute power, assisted 
them in maintaining it, at the expense of their 
subjects. 

Such, gentlemen, were the principal elements 
of civilization, that Europe in the fifth century 
derived from the Church and the Empire. Such 
was the state of the Roman world when the Bar- 
barians invaded, and conquered it. It only now 
remains for us to study the Barbarians, in order 
to be acquainted with all the elements, which 
became amalgamated and united, at the com- 
mencement of our civilization. 

When I speak of the Barbarians, you wUl 
readily comprehend that I do not allude to their 
history, which does not at present concern us : we 
know, that at the period of which I speak, the 
conquerors of the empire were all of the same 
race ; — all Germans, excepting some Sclavonic 
tribes, such for instance as the Alaui. We know, 
besides, that they were all in a nearly equal state 
of civilization ; — ^though some differences might 
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adst betweeii them acoordii^ to the greater or 
k88 d^ee of contact, the diffiarent ladbes had had 
with ike Roman woridL Thus, without doubts 
the nation of the Goths was more adnmced, and 
their manners were more softened, than those ef 
the Franks. But considering ev^mts under a 
general point of view, and widi refer^ice to the 
results, which affect ourselves, this diversity in 
the state of civilization amongst the barbarian 
nations on their first appearance, is of no im- 
{lortance. 

It is the general state of society, amongst the 
Barbarians, with which we ought to make our- 
selves acquainted. At this day, it is an arduous 
task to define it. We can, without much diffi- 
culty, comprehend the Roman municipal system, 
and the Christian Church, for their influence has 
been perpetuated to our times. We find traces 
of their existence in a multitude of institutions, 
and of actual facts, we possess a thousand me- 
thods of recognising, and explaining them. The 
customs, and the social state of the Barbarians, 
have totally perished ; we are obliged to divine 
them, either from the most ancient historical 
remains, or by an effort of the imagination. 

There is one sentiment, one fact, which must 
previously be well comprehended, before we can 
represent to ourselves with fidelity the life of a 
Barbarian : — it is the pleasure of individual inde- 
pendence, the pleasure of enjoying existence^ 
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% snd narefitntiiied^ jaftkbt die tmeer- 
taititiefi of the world and of life ; the htxarjr of 
•mdmty widiottt labour ; the love of a destiny fbH 
of ndiremure^ of anfoveseen erents, of inequaUtjr^ 
and danger. lUs was the mling piinciple of 
'the barbarian state; the moral desire, which 
&tced these masses into action. At this day, in 
the r^ular society to which we are restricted, it 
is diifienlt to comprehend this sentiment, and tile 
influence it ex^cised on the Barbarians of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. I am acquainted witb 
only one work, in which the character of Bar- 
baric life, is described in all its energy, -^ I 
mean. The History of the Norman Conquest of 
England, written by M. Thierry, the only bocd:, 
where the motives, the inclinations, and the im- 
pulsesy which were the causes of action in a social 
state, but little removed from barbarism; are 
understood, and reproduced, with a truly homeric 
Melity. In no other work, are we presented with 
so faithful a portrait of a Barbarian, and of bar- 
barism itself. Something similar, but in my 
opinion, very inferior, less simple, and less true, 
may be met with in Mr. Cooper's novels, in his 
pictures of the North American Indians. There 
is in the life of the Korth American Indians, in 
their mutual relations, and the feelings they pos- 
sess in the depths of their forests, something, 
which to a certain point, recals the idea of the 
manners of the ancient Germans. Without 

f2 
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doubt, these pictures are a little idealized, are 
rather poetical, the unfavourable side of barbarian 
life and manners is not presented in all its de- 
formity. I do not speak merely of the evils that 
these manners introduced into the social state, but 
of the individual and intellectual condition of a 
Barbarian. This psssionate desire for personal 
independence was rather more coarse, and more 
material, than the work of M. Thierry would lead 
us to imagine ; — there was, moreover, amongst 
the Barbarians, a degree of brutality, of drunken- 
ness, and of apathy, which is not always faithfully 
transferred to his narrative. Yet, when we pro- 
foundly investigate facts, the love of personal 
independence is a noble and a moral sentiment, 
which derives its power from the moral nature of 
man, although it may be allayed with brutality, 
materialism^ and stupid egotism, — it is the plea- 
sure of existence, the feeling of personality, the 
spontaneous ebullition of humanity in its freest 
development. 

Gentlemen, it was the German barbarians who 
introduced this sentiment into European civiliza- 
tion — it was unknown to the Roman world, un- 
known to the Christian Church, unknown to al- 
most every form of ancient civilization. The 
liberty of the ancient civilizations was political — 
it was the freedom of the citizen. Mankind did 
not concern themselves respecting their personal 
Uberty ; they regarded only their poUtical free- 
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dom as citizens — they belonged to an association, 
they were devoted to an association, and they 
were ready to sacrifice themselves for an associa- 
tion. It was the same with the Christian Church. 
A feeling of great attachment prevailed amongst 
its members towards the Christian corporation ; a 
devoted respect for its laws, a strong desire to 
extend its empire ; — ^besides, religious sentiments 
created a reaction on the human mind, an inward 
and moral effort to subdue intellectual freedom, 
and to submit reason to the dictates of faith. But 
the sentiment of personal independence, the love 
of liberty, exercising itself merely for its own 
gratification, as chance directed, — this sentiment I 
repeat, was unknown both to the Roman and 
Christian societies. It was the Barbarians who 
introduced, and deposited it amongst the germs 
of modem civilization. In the progress of that ci- 
vilization, it has acted so prominent a part, and 
has produced such great results, that it ought 
to be regarded as one of its fundamental ele- 
ments. 

There is, gentlemen, a second fact, a second 
element of civilization, which we likewise have 
received only from the Barbarians — Military 
patronage ; — the bond that united individuals, the 
tie that existed between warriors, and which,— 
without destroying the freedom of each, even 
without, in its origin, destroying until after a 
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certain point, the equality which subsisted 
between them ; — nevertheless constituted a 
system of subordination, and laid the foundar- 
lion of that aristocratic organization which, at a 
later period^ became feudality. The funda- 
mental feature of this connexion, was the at- 
tachment of man to man; the fidelity of 
individuals to each other, without any ex- 
ternal necessity, without any obligation founded 
on the general principles of society. You will 
not discover in the ancient republics, any 
one man, freely and particularly attached to 
another. Every one was especially attached to 
the city. Amongst the Barbarians, the social 
chain was formed between individuals, — at first 
by the connexion between a chief and his com- 
panions, at that period when they were assembled 
together in bands, and ovefrun Europe; after- 
wards, by the relation of the suzerain to his vas- 
sal. This second principle, which became so 
conspicuous in the history of modern civilization, 
— this devotedness of man to man, — was trans- 
mitted to us by the Barbarians ; and from their 
customs, it was adopted into ours. 

I ask you, gentlemen, was I mistaken in affirm^ 
ing that modem civilization at its dawn, was 
equally varied, agitated, and confused with the 
general picture of it, which I endeavoured to 
delineate ? Do not we discover at the fall of the 
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Soman Empire^ almost all the elements which we 
recognise in the progressive development of our 
ciyUization ? At that epoch we distinguished three 
totally different societies; — the municipal so- 
ciety, the last remnant of the Roman empire ; 
the Christian society ; and the barbarian society. 
We find these societies differently organized, 
founded on totally opposite principles, inspiring 
mankind with contrary sentiments. We find the 
desire of the most absolute independence, beside 
the most unbounded submission; military patron- 
age beside ecclesiastical domination ; the spiritual 
and the temporal power always together ; the ca- 
nons of the church, the wise legislation of the Ro- 
mans, the unwritten laws of the barbarians : — 
every where, the amalgamation, or rather the co- 
existence of races, of languages, of social situa- 
tions, of manners, ideas, and impressions, the most 
diversified. This is, I think, a convincing proof 
of the truth of the general character, under which 
I have attempted to present our civilization to 
you. 

Without doubt, gentlemen, this confusion, 
this diversity, this conflict, has cost us very 
dear. It has retarded the progress of Europe, 
and has been the cause of the storms, and suffer- 
ings she has experienced. Nevertheless, I do 
not think we have any thing to regret ; — for it is 
the same with nations, as with individuals ; — the 
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chance of obtaining a more varied, and a more 
complete development, the chance of ap almost 
indefinite progress in every direction; — this 
chance alone, is sufficient to compensate for all 
that it may have cost. Altog:ether, this agitated, 
laborious, and violent state, has efiected much 
more than the simplicity of other forms of civili- 
zation; and the human mind has benefited 
much more than it has suffered. 

I pause here, gentlemen. The condition of 
the world, at the close of the Roman Empire, is 
now before us; — we recognise the elements 
which were agitated, and intermingled, to pro- 
duce European civilization. We shall presently 
behold these elements in action. In the suc- 
ceeding lecture, I shall endeavour to demon- 
strate their progress, and their effects, during 
the period we are accustomed to denominate 
barbarous; — ^in fact, the period during which 
the chaos of invasion was prolonged. 
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LECTURE III. 



Gentlemen, 

I have placed before you, the funda- 
mental elements of European civilization ; and I 
have shown you they may be distinguished in 
the earliest period of its existence ; at the epoch 
of the fall of the Roman empire. I have endea- 
voured to point out the diversity of these ele- 
ments, their incessant contests, and to demon- 
strate that not any one of them succeeded in 
acquiring supremacy over society ; or at least 
in obtaining so great a pre-eminence, as to 
cause the subjugation, or expulsion of others. 
We have admitted this to be the distinctive 
character of European civilization. We now 
commence its history; |from the period of its rise, 
in those ages, which are conventionally deno- 
minated barbarous. It is impossible, however, 
when we first contemplate this period, not to 
be struck by a fact which appears to contradict 
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what we have just affirmed. When we investi- 
gate the ideas that have been entertained re- 
specting the antiquities of modern Europe, we 
perceive that the various elements of our civili- 
zation — the principles of monarchy, theocracy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, have each main- 
tained, that it primarily governed European so- 
ciety, and was deprived of their power by the 
usurpation of opposing principles. If we examine 
every thing that has been written or spoken on 
this subject, we shall discover that every system 
which has attempted to demonstrate, and ex- 
plain the origin of our society, sustains the 
exclusive predominance of some one of the 
elements of European civilization. 

Thus there is a school of civilians, the advo- 
cates of feudality, amongst whom M.deBou- 
lainvilliers is the most celebrated ; who main- 
tain, that after the fall of the Roman Empire, 
the conquering nation, which afterwards formed 
the nobility, alone enjoyed rights and privileges; 
that society was its domain, until dispossessed 
of it by kings and the people ; and that aristo- 
cracy is consequently the true, and primitive 
form, of European society. 

Beside this school, you will distinguish that 
of the monarchists ; — the Abbe Dubos for 
example, — who on the contrary sustain that 
European society, was originally monarchicaL 
The German emperors they affirm, inherited all 
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the rights of the Emperors of Rome, they were 
even called to the sovereignty by the ancient 
inhabitants, amongst others, by the Gauls ; they 
alone possessed a legitimate power, and all the 
victories of aristocracy, have been only so many 
encroachments on monarchy. 

A third school presents itself, that of the 
liberals, republicans, or democrats, — as they 
are variously denominated. Consult the Abb6 
de Mably: — according to him, the predo- 
minance in society, in the fifth century be- 
longed to a system of free institutions, to an 
asssembly of free men, and to the people pro- 
perly so called. Nobles and kings enriched 
themselves from the spoils of primitive liberty — 
she fell under their attacks, but she reigned 
before them. 

Far beyond all the claims of monarchy, 
aristocrac)', and democracy, the Church elevated 
her theocratic pretensions. She affirmed that 
by virtue of her mission, of her divine title, 
society was her inheritance ; that she alone had 
a right to govern it ; and that she was the legiti- 
mate empress of European society ; which had 
been brought by her labours, under the dominion 
of civilization and truth. 

But we are here placed in a dilemma. We 
believed we had ascertained, that not any one of 
the elements of European civilization governed 
exclusively during any part of its progress ; that 
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they all existed in a continual state of proximity 
of amalgamation, of contest, and negotiation;— 
but yet, at the outset, we encounter the com- 
pletely opposite opinion, that even in the earliest 
infancy of our society, amidst barbarian Europe, 
some one peculiar element possessed a complete 
ascendancy over it. It is, moreover, not in any 
single country, but in every country of Europe, 
that under various forms, and at different epochs, 
the conflicting principles of our civilization, have 
manifested these irreconcilable pretensions. The 
historical schools we have just characterized are 
met with every where. 

This fact, gentlemen, is important, not for its 
own sake, but, because it reveals other facts 
which hold a distinguished place in our history. 
In the simultaneous advancement of the most op- 
posite claims, to the exclusive possession of au- 
thority, in the early ages of modem Europe ; two 
valuable facts are disclosed. The first, is the 
principle, the idea of political legitimacy ; an 
idea which has had so great an influence on 
European civilization. The second, is the true, 
and peculiar character of the state of barbarian 
Europe during the period we propose to consi- 
der to-day, 

I will endeavour to exhibit these two facts, 
and to deduce them successively from the 
contest of original claims ; which I have before 
referred to. 
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What is it, gentlemen, to which the various 
elements of European civilization, — the principles 
of theocracy, monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy aspire, when they seek to be considered as 
the earliest rulers of society in Europe? Do they 
not principally aspire to establish their claims to 
legitimacy ? Political legitimacy is evidently a 
righ t, founded on antiquity and duration ; — priority 
of time is asserted to be the origin of right, and a 
proof of the legitimacy of power. Observe like- 
wise, that this claim is not peculiar to one 
system, to one element of our civilization ; it is 
common to all. In modern times we are accus^ 
tomed to consider the idea of legitimacy as 
relating only to one system — that of monarchy. 
We are mistaken — it may be distinguished in 
every system. You already perceive, that all 
the elements of our civilization, have equally 
sought to appropriate it. Study the sequel of 
the history of Europe; you will see the most 
opposite forms of government, and of social 
relations, equally possessing a legitimate cha- 
racter. The Italian and Swiss aristocracies, or 
democracies ; the republic of St. Marin, as well 
as the greatest monarchies of Europe have 
denominated themselves, and have been reputed 
legitimate. They have all founded their pre- 
tensions to legitimacy on the antiquity of their 
institutions, on the historical priority, and the 
perpetuity of their system of government 
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If yott turn from m^em Europe^ to oontem- 
plate other periods, and other countries, you will 
every where discern the preralence of this idea 
respecting political legitimacy. You will find it 
every where attaching itself to some portion of 
the government; to some institution, to some 
form, to some maxim. In every country, in 
every period, some part of the social system, 
of the public authority, has asserted a claim 
to the character of legitimacy, derived from 
antiquity, and duration, and the claim has been 
allowed. 

What then is this principle ? What are its 
elements? What does it signify? How has 
it been introduced into European civilization ? 

If we trace the source of all power, — I say all 
without distinction, — we shall find it originates 
in force. I do not mean however to say, that force 
alone has ever established power, — or that a 
power, founded solely by force, would have con- 
tinued to exist. It is evident, some other title is 
wanting. The cause of the establishment of 
power, is a certain social fitness, certain relations, 
which assimilate it to the state of society, to 
manners, and opinions. But it is impossible not 
to admit, that force, has polluted the source of 
all worldly authority, whatever may have been 
its nature, and its form. 

This origin, gentlemen, is however generally 
repudiated* Every power, whatever may be its 
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nature, abjures it, not one will confisss thai it 
wafi deriTed from force. An inyincible instinct 
teaches all governments, that force does not 
estaUifih a right, and that, if they have origi- 
nated from force, they can never possess any 
just title to sovereignty. On this account, 
when we ascend to remote antiquity, we behold 
different systems, different powers, a prey to 
violence, yet all with one voice exclaiming, ^* I 
was the earliest, I existed before others, I sub- 
sisted by virtue of other titles — Society was 
mine, before this state of contest, and violence 
prevailed; from which I am now suffering: — I 
alone am legitimate, but I have been attacked, 
and despoiled of my rights." 

This single fact, gentlemen, proves that the 
idea of force, is not the foundation of political 
legitimacy. It reposes on a totally different 
basis. What in fact do all those systems pro- 
claim by this formal disavowal of force ? They 
proclaim, that there is another kind of legi- 
timacy, the true foundation of all others,— -the 
legitimacy of reason, justice, and right. It is 
to this origin, that they desire to attach them- 
selves. It is because they will not confess their 
origin is derived from force, that they pretend 
to be invested by antiquity with another title. 
The first characteristic then, of p(^tical legiti- 
macy, is to abjure force, as the source of au- 
thority, and to attach itself to a moral idea^ to a 
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moral power, — to reaaoD, jostke, amd right This 
in the fundamental element, from whidi the 
principle of political legitimacy; — aided by time^ 
and duration, — ^has been deduced. Let ns see 
how. 

Time, as it creeps along, changes and cor* 
rects, the works that force, — ^which presides at 
the birth of all goyemments, of all societies, — has 
effected. It corrects them throuc^h the duration 
of society, and the instrumentaUty of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. Man, possesses certain 
notions of order, justice, and reason; he expe- 
riences a certain desire to render these notions 
prevalent, to introduce them into every thing 
that surrounds him. To accomplish this end, he 
labours incessantly ; — and if the social state in 
which he is placed endures, bis work is not inef- 
fectual. Man brings into the world in which he 
lives ; the love of reason, morality, and legitimacy. 

A law of Providence, which must infallibly 
be recognised ; — a law analogous to that 
which governs the material world, renders a 
certain measure of order reason, and justice — 
independent of the labours of man — indis- 
pensable to the duration of society. If a society 
endures, it may be concluded from that single 
fact, that its constitution is not totally absurd, 
unreasonable, and iniquitous; — that it is not 
altogether destitute of that element of reason, 
truth, and justice, which alone can ensure the 
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duration of societies. If society, moreover, 
liecoBies developed; if it increases in strength, if 
il becomes firmer and more powerful ; if a con- 
stantly increasing number of individuals tender 
their adherence to the social state ; — ^it is because 
the action of time has introduced into it a 
{greater measure of right, of justice, and of equity, 
because its affairs have become regulated, ao- 
coinling to the laws of truly, legitimate power. 

It is thus, that the idea of political l^iti- 
macy penetrates the world; and from thence 
proceeds to act upon the human mind. Its 
foundation, its origin, is laid— -at least to a cer*- 
tain extent — in moral legitimacy, in reason, truth 
s^d justice; — ^it afterwards receives the san&- 
, tion.of time, from which it may be inferred that 
i^son has begun to influence its affairs ; that 
true legitimacy has been introduced into the 
world. At the epoch we are considering, we 
behold force and fraud hovering over the 
icradles of monarchy, of aristocracy, of demo- 
cracy, and even over that of the Church. 
But you will see these evil principles, be- 
coming continually ameliorated by the influ- 
ence of time, and truth, and equity assuming 
their place in civilization. The introduction of 
truth and equity into the social state, has gra- 
dually developed the idea of political legiti- 
macy ; and it is thus it has become established 
io modem civilization. 
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It has been attempted at different epochs, to 
render this idea, the basis of absolute power ; 
but this is contrary to its nature. It is so far 
from forming the basis of absolute power, that 
it has penetrated, and been permitted to take 
root in the world, in the names of justice and 
right. It is not exclusive, it belongs to no par- 
ticular system, but is found wherever justice 
becomes developed. Political legitimacy at- 
taches itself equally to liberty and to power, — to 
individual rights, and to the forms of public 
administration. We shall recognise it as we 
proceed — I repeat — ^in the most contrary sys- 
tems ; — ^in the feudal system, in the communes 
of Flanders and Germany, in the Italian repub- 
lics, and in monarchy. It is necessary fully to 
comprehend its character, in commencing the 
history of modern civilization, whose various 
elements it pervades. 

The second fact, which is clearly revealed in 
the simultaneous claims I have before referred 
to, is the true character of the epoch denomi- 
nated barbarous. Every element of European 
civilization maintains, that, at this epoch, it 
governed Europe: — it follows, therefore, that 
none of them possessed a decided superiority. 
Whenever any social form governs the world, it 
is not difficult to recognise it. When we arrive 
at the tenth century, we acknowledge, without 
hesitation, the preponderance of feudality ; in the 
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seventeenth we do not doubt that the monarch^ 
cal form prevailed ; if we consider the communes 
of Flanders and the Italian republics, we imme- 
diately declare the supremacy of the democratic 
principle. Whenever any principle actually go- 
verns society, it is impossible to mistake it. 

The contest for priority of domination amongst 
the various systems which divide European civi- 
zation, proves that they were all coexistent^ 
without any one having so generally, so indis- 
putably prevailed, as to communicate its name 
and form to society. 

This is actually the character of the barbarian 
age. It was the chaos of all elements — the in- 
fancy of every system — ^a universal anarchy, in 
which even the conflict itself was neither perma- 
nent, or systematic. I might, in examining, under 
all its aspects, the social state of that epoch; 
show you that it is impossible any where to dis- 
cover a general, or settled principle. I shall, how- 
ever, confine myself to two essential points — ^the 
<:ondition of individuals, and that of institutions. 
This will be sufficient to characterize society. 

At this epoch, four classes of persons may be 
distinguished. 1st. Freemen; that is, those 
who did not depend on any superior, or patron — 
who possessed their property, and regulated 
their actions, without control, and without any 
tie, which rendered them subservient to another 
individual. 2dly. The Leudee, Fideles, Anstru9^ 

g2 
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ticnes, 8cc. ; connected, at first, by the relation 
of companions to their chief; afterwards, by that 
ofTassals to their suzerain;— in fact, attached to 
some individual, who, by means of a grant of 
land, or the bestowal of other benefits, had 
subjected them to the obligation of service. 
3dly. The Z}6er^2, or freed men. 4thly. Slaves. 

Was the position of these different classes 
fixed? Did individuals always remain within 
the limits by which they were environed ? Were 
the relations between these various classes either 
regular or permanent? By no means. We 
continually see freemen descend from their rank, 
in order to take service under some chief, re- 
ceiving from him in recompence some gift, and 
thus passing into the class of Leudes: while 
others fell into that of slaves. Elsewhere the 
Leudes endeavoured to detach themselves from 
their patron, to regain their independence, and 
to return into the class of freemen. Every where 
may be observed a movement, a continual tran- 
sition of one class into another ; an uncertainty, 
a general instability in the relations between 
classes; — no one continued in his situation, no 
situation remained the same. 

Property was in the same condition. You 
are aware that there was a distinction between 
ullodial property, or that which was totally free, 
and beneficiary property, or that subject to cer- 
tain obligations towards a superior. You are 
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aware that it has been attempted to reduce this 
last description of property, to a precise and 
fixed system : — ^it is affirmed that benefices, were 
at first granted for a definite term of years, 
afterwards for life, and that they finally became 
hereditary. The attempt to classify them in 
this manner is fruitless. All these descriptions 
of property existed confusedly and simultane- 
ously. At the same period, benefices for years, 
for life, and hereditary, subsisted together — the 
same estate passed, in the course of a few years, 
through all these different states. A general 
and settled condition, was equally unknown to 
property, and persons. Every where the painful 
transition from the erratic to the sedentary life — 
from individual, to the combined or actual rela- 
tions between persons and property, was felt : — 
in this state of transition every thing was con- 
fiised, local, and disordered. 

Institutions were equally unstable and chaotic. 
Three systems of institutions subsisted together 
—monarchy — ^aristocratic institutions, or the pa- 
tronage of some individuals and some descrip^ 
tions of property over others — and free institu- 
tions, or the assemblies of freemen, deliberating 
in common. No one of these systems governed 
society ; none prevailed exclusively. Free insti- 
tutions existed ; but those who were privileged 
to take part in the assemblies, rarely attended 
Seigneurial jurisdiction was not more regularly 
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exercised. Monarchy, the most simple, and 
easily determined institution, bad not any fixed 
character; — ^it was partially elective, partially 
hereditaiy: sometimes the son succeeded his 
father; sometimes election was confined to one 
family ; sometimes a pure, and simple election, 
chose a distant relation, or a stranger. In no 
system do you find anything established; all 
institutions, all social situations, existed simul- 
taneously, and were continually changed and 
confounded. 

The same instability, existed with regard to 
states ; they were created, suppressed, reunited, 
and divided ; there were no frontiers, no govern- 
ments, no people. In barbarian Europe, a ge- 
neral confusion of situations, principles, facts, 
races and languages prevailed. 

What are the limits of this singular period ? 
Its commencement is well defined; it originated 
at the downfal of the Roman empire. But 
when did it cease? In order to answer this 
question, we must understand on what this state 
of society depended — what were the causes of 
barbarism. 

I think two of the principal causes may be 
distinguished. One, material ; originating tt;iM- 
out, in the course of events — the other, morale 
having its origin within, in the intellectual na* 
lure of man. 

The material cause, is the continuance of in- 
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vasion. We must not imagine, that the invasion 
of the Barbarians ceased in the fifth century: 
we must not suppose because the Roman Em- 
pire was destroyed, and barbarian kingdoms 
were founded on its ruins ; that the movement 
of nations had atttained its term. This move- 
ment lasted long after the fall of the Empire, of 
which many proofs exist. 

Observe, even under the first race, how conti- 
nually the Frank kings were obliged to cany 
on wars beyond the Rhine. Clothaire and Da- 
gobert, were incessantly engaged in expeditions 
into Germany against the Thuringians, the 
Danes, and the Saxons, who occupied the 
right bank of the Rhine. For what reason? 
Because these people desired to cross the river, 
and obtain a portion of the spoils of the Empire. 
What was the cause nearly at the same period 
of the great invasions of Italy, by the Franks 
established in Graul; and principally by the 
Eastern, or Austrasian Franks ? Why did they 
invade Switzerland, and pass the Alps ? Because, 
new populations pressed them on the north-east; 
—in their expeditions they were not simply in- 
stigated by the desire of pillage ; they were im- 
pelled by necessity; — their own establishments 
were deranged, and they were obliged to seek 
their fortune elsewhere. A new German nation 
appeared on the scene, and founded the kingdom 
of the Lombards in Italy. In Gaul, the Frank 
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dynasty was changed; the Carlovignians suc- 
ceeded to the Merovignians. It is now admitted 
that this change of dynasty was effected by a 
new invasion of the Franks into Gaul ; a move- 
ment of the barbarian nations which substituted 
the eastern for the western Franks. The change 
was accomplished, the second race obtained the 
sovereignty. Charlemagne commenced against 
the Saxons the same course of operations that 
the Merovignians had attempted against the 
Thuringians ; he was incessantly at war with 
the nations beyond the Rhine. What escited 
these people to war ? The Oootrites, the Wiltzes, 
the Swabians, the Bohemians, — all the Sclavonic 
race^ which pressed on the German tribes, and 
from the sixth to the ninth century, constrained 
them to advance towards the west. In all parts 
of the north-east, this movement of invasion 
continued, and determined events. 

In the south, a movement of the same nature 
took place; the Saracen Mussulmans appeared; 
and while the German and Sclavonic tribes 
spread themselves along the course of the Rhine, 
and Danube; the Saracens commenced their 
invasions and conquests on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

The invasion of the Saracens bears a peculiar 
character. The spirit of proselytism, was united 
to that of conquest. Their invasions had the 
twofold object of conquering territory, and dis^ 
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seminating a religious creed. The difierence 
between this moyement and that of the Ger- 
mans is very considerable. In the Christian 
world, the spiritual and the temporal forces 
are distinct. The desire to propagate a creed, did 
not accompany the desire of conquest. The 
Germans in becoming converted retained their 
customs, their sentiments, and their tastes ; the 
interests and passions of terrestrial life continued 
to govern them — ^they became Christians but 
not missionaries. The Saracens, on the contrary, 
were both conquerors and missionaries ; the same 
hand held both the military, and the religious 
power. At a later period, this character pro- 
duced a very injurious effect on Mahometan 
civilization : — the union of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers ; the confusion of moral authority 
and material force; caused the tyranny which ap- 
pears inherent in that form of civilization, and 
occasioned it to remain every where stationary. 
But this result did not immediately become ap- 
parent ; on the contrary, it at firstgave prodigious 
force to the Saracen invasion. The moral ideas 
and passions which were connected with it im-* 
mediately exhibited a splendour, a vastness^ 
which was wanting in the German invasion ; its 
progress was developed with more energy and 
enthusiasm, and affected the minds of men in a 
▼ery different manner. 
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Suchy gentlemen^ was the situation of Europe 
from the fifth to the ninth century ;— -pressed out 
the south by the Mahometans, on the north by 
the Germans, and the Sclavonians, it was imr 
possible that the reaction of this double inva-- 
sion should not occasion continual disorder in 
the interior of the European territory. Popula- 
tions were incessantly displaced and thrown^ 
back on each other : every thing was unsettled, 
and the erratic life every where rrecommenced* 
Without doubt, some difference in this respect 
existed between the different states; the chaos 
was more frightful in Germany, than in other 
parts of Europe ;— Germany was the focus of the 
movement ;— France was more agitated than 
Italy. But society could not in any country 
become settled and regulated ; — and the period 
of barbarism, was every where prolonged by 
the same cause, which had at fii*st produced it 

I have now explained the material cause of 
barbarism, that which may be learnt from the 
course of events. I now proceed to the moral 
cause, to that founded on the intellectual nature 
of man; which was not less powerful in its 
effects. 

After all, gentlemen, of whatever nature 
external events may be, man himself governs the 
world ; — ^the world is regulated and set in motion 
by his ideas, his sentiments, his moral and intel- 
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lec^li^l dispositions; — the visible condition of 
society depends on the moral state of man. 
* What is required in order to enable men to 
found a durable and regular society? First, 
that they should possess ideas sufficiently ex- 
tended, to be suitable to the society and appli* 
cable to its wants and its relations. Secondly, 
that those ideas should be common to the 
greater part of the members of the society ; and 
thirdly, that they should in some degree con- 
trol their inclinations, and actions. 

It is evident that if mankind have no ideas 
beyond their personal existence ; if their intel- 
lectual horizon is bounded by themselves; if 
they are abandoned to the whirlwind of their 
passion and their desires ; if they are not drawn 
together by common opinions and sentiments ; — 
it is evident, I repeat, that no form of society 
can exist amongst them, and that each individual 
will assist in introducing trouble, and disorgani- 
zation into the society he has entered. 

Whenever individuality is the governing prin- 
ciple ; whenever man considers only himself; 
whenever his ideas do not extend beyond him- 
self; whenever he only obeys his own passions ; 
society, — I mean an extended and permanent 
society, — becomes almost impracticable. Such, 
then, was the moral condition of the conquerors 
of Europe, at the epoch we are considering. I 
observed, in my last discourse, that we are 
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indebted to the Germans for the energetic senti- 
ment of personal liberty, of human individuality. 
But in a rude and ignorant state, this sentiment 
becomes selfishness, in its most brutal and un- 
sociable form. It assumed this character from 
the fifth to the eighth century amongst the 
ancient Germans. They only concerned them- 
selves respecting their own interests, their own 
passions, their own desires; — how was it then 
possible for them to endure the restraints of 
social life ? It was introduced amongst them, 
they themselves encouraged its introduction, 
but some act of imprudence, a gust of passion, 
or a defect of intelligence, quickly reinstated 
them in their former position. We continually 
see society endeavouring to form itself, but im- 
mediately becoming dissolved by the agency of 
man, and by the absence of the moral conditions 
which are necessary to its existence. 

These, gentlemen, are the two causes which 
determined the state of barbarism. So long as 
they were prolonged, barbarism endured. Let 
us now endeavour to ascertain how, and when 
these causes ceased to operate. 

Europe laboured to emerge from this state. It 
is natural to man, even when by his own fault, 
he is reduced to this condition, to be dissatisfied 
with it. However rude, however ignorant he 
may be ; however devoted to his own interest, to 
his own passions ; — an inward voice, an instinct^ 
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assures him, that be is made for better things, 
that he possesses superior powers, and is re- 
served for a higher destiny. In the midst of his 
disorder, the love of order, and of progress, pur- 
sues and torments him. He is agitated by a 
desire for j ustice, and development ; he feels the 
necessity of foresight, even while he continues a 
slave to the most brutal selfishness. He feels 
himself impelled to reform the material world, 
society, and himself, — he even labours without 
inquiring what force impels hinu The Barba- 
rians were ambitious of becoming civilized, not- 
withstanding it was impossible they should be 
so ;-^since they abhorred civilization, so soon as 
its laws became felt 

Besides, many remains of Roman civilization 
yet subsisted ; — the name of the Empire, the 
remembrance of that great and glorious society, 
agitated the memory of men, especially the sena- 
tors of cities, the bishops, the priests ; and all, 
whose power had originated in the Roman 
world. 

Many of the Barbarians themselves, or 
their ancestors, had beheld the glory of the 
Empire. They had served in her armies, and 
had become her conquerors. The image, the 
name of Roman civilization, inspired them with 
respect ; they ardently desired to imitate, to re* 
produce, and to retain some portion of it This 
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also contributed to force them oat of the barba- 
rous state I have just described. 

A third cause existed, which must be familiar 
to every one — I mean the Christian Church. 
The Church was a society regularly constituted, 
having its principles, its laws, its discipline ; and 
actuated, at that time, by the ambition to ex- 
tend its influence, to overcome its conquerors. 
Amongst the Christians of that epoch, gentle- 
men — ^amongst the Christian clergy — were men 
who had profoundly studied all moral and poli- 
tical questions; who entertained on every sub- 
ject fixed opinions, and energetic sentiments; 
and who felt an intense desire to propagate their 
opinions, and render them dominant. No society 
ever made such grand efforts to influence all 
which surrounded it, and assimilate to itself the 
outward world; as the Christian Church did 
during the interval between the fifth and tenth 
centuries. When we more particularly study 
her history, we shall perceive all she attempted. 
She, in some measure, attacked barbarism on 
every side; in order to introduce civilization 
amongst those whom she subjected to her 
empire. 

Lastly, a fourth cause of civilization — a cause 
which it is impossible fully to appreciate, but 
which is not less real — was the appearance of 
great men. No one can say why a great man 
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fihould appear at any particular epochs no one 
can say how far his influence may extend over 
the development of the world — it is the secret of 
Providence, but the fact is not the less certain. 
There are some persons who are affected and 
disgusted by the spectacle of anarchy, or of 
social immobility ; who are intellectually shocked 
by it^ as by an unnatural circumstance, and are 
invincibly possessed by the desire to change, 
to regulate, to generalize, that which before was 
confused and irregular ; and are eager to give 
form and permanence to the external world. 
This impulse has a terrific, often a tyrannical 
force — a force which commits a thousand ini- 
quities^ a thousand errors — for human weakness 
accompanies it; — nevertheless, it is a glorious 
-and a salutary power, which, by the hand of 
man, violently affects and agitates humanity. 

These different causes, gentlemen, these va- 
rious powers, occasioned, from the fifth to the 
ninth century, frequent attempts to overcome 
the barbarism of European society. 

The first of these attempts it is impossible ndt 
4o remark,— although it had but an inconsider- 
able effect, — ^because it emanated from the Bar- 
barians themselves. I allude to the compilation 
of the barbarian laws. The laws of almost all 
the barbarian nations were compiled and written 
between the sixth and eighth centuries. Before 
that period, — that is, before they established 
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themselves on the ruins of the empire, — cnstoiii 
alone governed the Barbarians. Amongst the 
laws which were compiled, may be reckoned the 
laws of the Burgundians, the Salian Franks, 
the Ripuarian Franks, the Visigoths, the Sax* 
ons, the Frisians, the Bavarians, the Germans, 
&c. This was evidently the commencement of 
civilization — an attempt to bring society under 
the dominion of general, and fixed principles. 
Its success could not be great. The written 
laws of a society which no longer existed — the 
laws of the social state of the Barbarians before 
their establishment on the Roman territory; 
before they had exchanged the erratic for the 
sedentary life, and the condition of nomade war- 
riors for that of proprietors — could scarcely be 
useful under a new order of things. We occa- 
sionally find, amongst these laws, provisions 
respecting the lands conquered by the Barba- 
rians, or their relations with the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the country : — some attempts were made 
to regulate their new condition; but the basis of 
the greater part of these laws is the ancient 
mode of life, the ancient situation of the Ger- 
mans ; they were inapplicable to a new society^ 
and contributed little towards its development. 

In Italy, and in the south of Gaul, a difierent 
system was attempted. Roman society had 
been less destroyed there than elsewhere. To a 
certain extent, order and vitality yet subsisted in 
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the cities; and it was there that civilization 
endeavoured to arise. When we contemplate, 
for instance^ the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy, under Theodoric^ we see that, even under 
tlie government of a barbarian king and people, 
the municipal system was revived, and exercised 
its influence over the general course of events* 
Roman society had influenced the Goths, and, 
to a certain point, had assimilated them to itself. 
The same fact may be discerned in the south of 
Gaul. It was at the commencement of the sixth 
century, that a Visigothic king of Toulouse, Ala- 
ric, caused the Roman laws to be collected, and, 
under the name of Breviarium Aniani, published 
a code for his Roman subjects. 

In Spain, another power, that of the Church, 
attempted to restore civilization. Instead of the 
ancient German assemblies, the military malla, 
the most influential assembly convened in Spain, 
was the council of Toledo. In this council, 
although it was attended by many of the most 
considerable of the laity, the bishops obtained 
the ascendancy. Read the code of the Visi- 
gothic laws: it is by no means a barbarian 
code, but was evidently compiled by the phi- 
losophers of those days, — in fact by the clergy. 
It abounds in theoretical ideas, in theories 
foreign to barbarian manners. For example, 
you are aware that the legislation of the bar- 

H 
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barians was personal^ that is to say, that the 
same law was only applicable to men of the 
same race. The Roman law governed the 
Romans, the Frank law governed the Franks ; 
each people had their own law, although united 
under the same government, and inhabiting the 
same territory. This is what is denominated 
personal legislation^ in contradistinction to the 
system of real legislation founded upon terri- 
tory. The legislation of the Visigoths was not 
personal, it was founded on territory. All the 
inhabitants of Spain, Romans, or Visigoths, 
were subjected to the same law. Continue your 
investigation, you will meet with still more evi- 
dent traces of philosophy amongst these barba- 
rians. Individuals possessed according to their 
station, a determined and relative value ; the 
Barbarian, the Roman, the freeman, and the 
Leude, were not all estimated at the same price ; 
— there was a tariff of their existence. The 
principle of the equal value of every individual 
in point of law, was established in the Visigothic 
code. Consider also, the mode of administering 
those laws. Instead of the oath of the Com^ 
pur gator es^ instead of the judicial combat; was 
established, proof by evidence, a rational exa- 
mination of the fact, such as would be required 
in a civilized society. In a word, the Visigothic 
code of laws has a learned, systematic, and 
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social character. We feel^ it ifl the work of the 
same clergy who ruled the council of Toledo, 
and powerfully influenced the government of the 
country. 

In Spain, then, until the invasion of the Sara^ 
cens, the theocratic principle, was that which 
endeavoured to restore civilization. 

In France, the same attempt was made by 
another power, by the influence of great men, 
especially of Charlemagne. Examine his reign, 
under its different aspects, you will perceive that 
his prevailing desire, was to civilize his people. 
Even the wars he undertook had the same 
object. He was continually in the field, from 
the south to the north-east, from the Ebro to 
the Elbe^ and Weser. Were these expeditions 
undertaken from choice, or the sole desire of 
conquest? By no means* I do not say that 
Charlemagne systematically designed what he 
accomplished ; that his plans exhibit a profound 
knowledge of diplomacy and strategic ; — but he 
yielded to an ardent inclination, to the desire of 
repressing barbarism, and he was occupied during 
the whole course of his reign in averting the 
double invasion of tfte Germans, and Sclavo- 
nians in the north, and of the Mussulmans in 
the south. This is the miUtary character of the 
reign of Charlemagne ; his expeditions against 
the Saxons, emanated from the same cause, and 
had the same object. 

h2 
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If you turn from his wars^ to his internal 
government, you will discern a fact of a similar 
nature; — an attempt to introduce order and 
unity, into the administration of all the coun 
tries he was master of. I do not here make use 
of the words kingdom, or state, expressions of 
too regular a character, and which awaken ideas, 
not in accordance with the society over which 
Charlemagne presided. One thing is certain, 
however, that being the ruler of an immense 
territory, he was disgusted by the incoherence, 
rudeness, and anarchy of all that surrounded 
him; and became desirous to amend such a 
wretched state of things. He at first laboured 
to introduce improvement by means of the 
missi dominiciy whom he despatched into the 
different parts of his territory, to observe facts, 
and communicate to him the result of their 
observations, and also to effect reforms, where 
they deemed it necessary ; — and afterwards, by 
means of general assemblies, which he convened 
with much greater regularity than his predeces- 
sors had done, and which he obliged almost all 
persons of consideration, in his territory, to 
attend. These were not free assemblies, they 
did not at all resemble the deliberative assem- 
blies we are acquainted with, — but Charle- 
magne obtained information in this manner, re- 
specting facts, and availed himself of the 
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instrumentality of these assemblies^ to introduce 
some degree of regularity and unity amongst his 
disorganized subjects* 

Under whatever point of view you consider 
the reign of Charlemagne, you will invariably 
find that it exhibits the same character: — a de- 
sire to overcome barbarism, combined with the 
spirit of civilization. This is apparent in his 
anxiety to institute schools, his love for the 
learned, his support of the ecclesiastical power, 
of every thing in fine, which appeared to him 
calculated to influence both society, and the 
individual man. 

An attempt of the same nature was made 
in England, a short time subsequent, by King 
Alfred. 

Thus, from the fifth to the ninth century, the 
difierent causes I have indicated as tending to 
eradicate barbarism, were in operation in differ- 
ent parts of Europe. 

Not any one of these attempts succeeded. 
Charlemagne was unable to establish his great 
empire, and the system of government he desired 
to introduce into it. In Spain, the Church did 
not succeed in establishing the theocratic prin- 
ciple. In Italy, and in the south of Europe, 
although many attempts were made to restore 
the Roman civilization, it was not until a much 
later period, towards the close of the tenth cen- 
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tury^ that it actually regained vigour. Until 
that epoch, all attempts to eradicate barbarism 
failed. These attempts were made under the 
supposition that men were more advanced than 
they really were. All, notwithstanding their 
different forms, desired to establish a more 
extended, or a more regular society, than the 
distribution of power, and the condition of 
human intellect permitted. Nevertheless, they 
were not without effect. At the commencement 
of the tenth century, the grand empire of 
Charlemagne, and the splendid councils of To« 
ledo no longer existed ; but barbarism was not 
the less verging towards its fall ; and two grand 
results had been already obtained. 

1. The movement of invasion both from the 
north and south was arrested. After the dis- 
memberment of the empire of Charlemagne, 
the states founded on the right bank of the 
Rhine, opposed a strong barrier to the popu- 
lations which still pressed onwards towards the 
west. The Normans are an incontestable 
proof of this. Until this epoch, if we except 
the tribes that invaded England, maritime inva- 
sions were not very frequent, or considerable. 
It was during the course of the ninth century, 
that they became general and constant. The 
reason was, that invasions by land were more 
difficult to accomplish than formerly. Society 
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had acquired in that direction^ more secure 
and settled frontiers. That portion of the 
noinade population, which could not be thrown 
backy was constrained to betake itself to the 
sea, and there continue the erratic life* What* 
ever injury the Norman expeditions may have 
done in the west, they were much less fatal 
than the invasions by land, and were much less 
destructive to the infant society. 

In the south the same fact was manifested. 
The Saracens fortified themselves in Spain, the 
struggle continued between them and the Chris* 
tians, but it no longer occasioned the displace- 
ment of the population. Saracen bands infested 
from time to time, the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; but the great progress of Islamism had 
evidently ceased. 

2. The erratic life was abandoned in the 
interior of the European territory nearly at the 
same period. Populations became fixed, the 
relations of mankind were no longer altered by 
chance or caprice^ The inward and moral state 
of man began likewise to change ; — his ideas, his 
sentiments, like his existence, acquired some 
degree of stabiUty ; — he attached himself to the 
place he inhabited, to the connexions he had made, 
to the domains he hoped might descend to his 
children, to the dwelling destined one day to 
become his castle^ to the miserable collection 
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of coloni and slaves who laid the foundation of 
a village. In all parts, inconsiderable societies 
were formed ; small states, proportioned (if we 
may so express it) to the standard of the wis- 
dom and intelligence of mankind at that epoch. 
Amongst these societies, was introduced by 
degrees, the bond, of which barbarian manners 
contained the priuciple ; — the bond of a confede- 
ration, which did not destroy individual inde* 
pendence. Each man of importance, established 
himself in his domain, alone with his family 
and servants ; but a certain graduation of services 
and of rights was established between all the 
military proprietors scattered over the territory. 
What was this system, gentlemen ? It was the 
feudal system, which definitively arose from the 
depths of barbarism. It was natural that the 
Germanic element should be the first to prevail 
in our civilization. Power actually belonged to 
it, for it had subdued Europe^ and that element 
was certain to impress on European civilization 
its first form, its earliest social oi^anization. 
This actually occurred. 

Feudality,— its character, the part it per- 
formed in the history of European civilization, 
will be the subject of our next lecture ; — and 
in the bosom of the victorious feudal system, 
we shall at every step recognise the other ele- 
ments of our society ; monarchy^ the church. 
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and communes; and vre shall prognosticate 
their final triumph ; notwithstanding that during 
their prolonged conflict they assumed the feudal 
form. 
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LECTURE IV. 



Gentlemen^ 

We have studied the state of Europe 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, during the 
first, or barbarous period of modern history. 
We have proved that at the close of this period, 
at the commencement of the tenth century, the 
feudal system was the first principle, the earliest 
system that became developed, and acquired a 
preponderance in European society; — the first 
which issued from the barbarian state. Feu- 
dality therefore will be the subject of our studies 
to-day. 

I think it scarcely necessary to remind you 
that we are not now considering merely the 
history of events. In order to accomplish the 
object I have in view, I need not describe the 
progress of feudality. The history of civiliza- 
tion, is that which now occupies us ; the history 
of that general and secret fact which we endea- 
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Tour to trace through the exterior facts that 
surround it* On this account, the events, the 
social crises, the different stages through which 
society has passed, only interest us so far, as 
they are connected with the development of 
civilization : we ought to inquire how far they 
have retarded or forwarded it, what they have 
contributed, what they have withheld from it* 
It is only under this point of view, that we pro- 
pose to consider the feudal system. 

At the commencement of this course, we 
defined the general nature of civilization. We 
recognised the elements of which it is composed ; 
we admitted that it consists, first, in the deve- 
lopment of man as an individual— of humanity. 
Secondly, in the development of the visible con- 
dition of mankind — of society. Whenever, 
therefore, a general condition of the world, an 
event, a system, is brought under our observa- 
tion, we ought to make this twofold inquiry : 
Has it advanced or retarded the development of 
man ? Has it advanced or retarded the develop- 
ment of society ? 

You are aware, gentlemen, that during the 
course of this investigation, it will be impossible 
for us to avoid entering on the great questions of 
moral philosophy. If we wish to discover how 
far an event or a system, has contributed to the 
development of man, and to that of society ; we 
must comprehend what is the true development 
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of society y and of man^ — ^what forms of develop- 
ment are deceptive and illegitimate; pervert, 
instead of ameliorating; and cause a retrograde, 
instead of a progressive movement. 

We will not, gentlemen, seek to elude the 
necessity for this labour. Were we to do so, 
we should not only mutilate and abase our own 
ideas as well as historical facts ; but in the pre- 
sent state of the world, we are constrained to 
accept frankly the inevitable alliance between 
philosophy and history. This is one of the cha- 
racteristics, perhaps the distinguishing charac- 
teristic, of our epoch. We are compelled to 
study together, to reconcile, — science and reality 
— theory and practice — ^truth and fact. Until 
our own day these principles have been sepa- 
rated, — the world has constantly beheld theory 
and practice following different paths, without 
recognising, or at least without encountering each 
other. Therefore, whenever it was desired to 
introduce opinions and general ideas into the 
world, and to cause them to influence events, — ^it 
became necessary to call in the aid, and oblige 
them to assume the form of fanaticism. The 
government of human societies and the direction 
of their affairs have, until now, been divided 
between the two influences I have named. 
On one side, are found enthusiasts; men of 
general ideas and principles ; fanatics ; — on the 
other, the opponents of theoretical opinions, 
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those who are governed solely by circum- 
stances ; practical men, freethinkers, as they 
were called in the seventeenth century. This 
state of things, gentlemen, has in our days 
ceased to exist : — neither fanatics or free- 
thinkers will be all-powerful in future. In order 
to govern mankind, and obtain ascendancy over 
them, it has now become necessary to be ac- 
quainted with, and to understand, both theory 
and practice; to comprehend and apply prin- 
ciples and facts; to respect truth and ne* 
cessity; to avoid equally the blind presump- 
tion of the fanatics, and the no less blind con- 
tempt of the freethinkers. This is the point to 
which the development of the human mind, and 
of the social state, has conducted us. The 
human mind, elevated and enlightened, compre- 
hends more distinctly the general nature of cir- 
cumstances, is able to direct its attention to 
every subject, and to combine the most discord- 
ant ideas and facts. Society, on the other hand, 
has become so far perfected, that it is able to 
bear the light of truth; — ^it has become pos- 
sible to reconcile facts with principles ; without 
(notwithstanding their great imperfection) occa- 
sioning discouragement by the comparison be- 
tween them, or inspiring invincible disgust. I 
shall therefore follow the plan most agreeable to 
the period in which we live; I shall consult its 
natural tendency, its moral necessity ; — ^and shall 
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eonstantlypass from the examination of circum- 
stances to that of ideas — ^from the exposition of 
facts to the consideration of doctrines. Perhaps 
there may also be in the existing, though 
evanescent, disposition of human intellect, an 
additional reason in &vour of this method. For 
some time past a considerable taste — I should 
say a predilection — ^has been manifested amongst 
us for facts, for practical investigation, for all 
that is positive in human affairs. We had so 
long been subjected to the despotism of general 
ideas, of theories, which in some instances cost 
us so dear, that we have almost learnt to distrust 
them. We now prefer adhering to facts; to 
special circumstances — to the application of 
those circumstances and facts. Do not, gentle- 
men, let us complain of this. It is a new mode 
of progression, it is a great step towards know- 
ledge, and the establishment of truth — provided 
we refrain from allowing ourselves to be pos- 
sessed, carried away, by this disposition — pro- 
vided we do not forget that truth alone is privi- 
leged to reign over the world, that facts are 
valueless ; unless they are true, and tend to esta- 
blish truth ; and that all true greatness proceeds 
from the mind, its never-failing source. The 
civilization of our own country, gentlemen, 
possesses this peculiar characteristic-^it has 
never been deficient in intellectual grandeur ; it 
has always been rich in ideas ; the power of the 
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human mind has been great in French society-— 
greater^ perhaps^ than any where else* We 
must not suflfer it to lose this noble prerogative — 
we must not allow it to descend into the subal- 
tern, and more material condition, which charac- 
terizes other societies. Intelligence, and abstract 
principles, must still hold in France, at least, the 
same place they have held until now. 

I shall therefore not avoid general and 
philosophical questions ; I shall not seek them; 
but, when introduced by facts, I shall discuss 
them without hesitation or embarrassment. I 
shall have occasion to do this more than once, 
in considering the feudal system, in its rela- 
tions with the history of European civilization. 

The universal establishment of the feudal 
system, gentlemen, is a satisfactory proof that 
in the tenth century, it was necessary, and the 
only practicable social state. In every country 
where barbarism declined, feudality was im- 
planted. At first every thing seemed to portend 
the triumph of anarchy. Unity and general civi- 
lization disappeared ; on every side society be- 
came dismembered; and a multitude of smal] 
societies, obscure, isolated, and incoherent, were 
raised. Contemporary writers bewailed what 
they considered the total dissolution of society 
— ^a universal chaos. Consult either the poets 
or chroniclers of those days ; they all believed 
the end of the world was approaching. But it 
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was^ in fact^ the commencement of a new and 
veritable society — the feudal society — which 
was so necessary^ so inevitable, and so decidedly 
the only possible consequence of the previous 
condition of the world; that its form was uni- 
versally adopted; and it became every where 
prevalent. Elements the most foreign to this 
system — the church, the communes, and royalty 
were constrained to adopt it; — churches be- 
came suzerains, or vassals; cities had their 
lords, or their vassals; and even royalty con- 
cealed itself under the name of suzerainty. 
Every thing was given in fief; not only lands, 
but certain privileges — such as the privilege of 
cutting wood in the forests, and the privilege of 
fishing. Churches gave their casual revenues in 
fief, even their baptismal dues, and the fees 
derived from the churching of women; water 
and money were granted in fief; — the most 
trifling details, the slightest occurrences of ordi- 
nary life, as well as all the general elements of 
society, were comprehended in the feudal 
scheme, and became subject to feudality. 

When we thus see the feudal form obtain in 
this manner an universal supremacy, we are at 
first inclined to believe that the vital and essential 
principle of feudality also universally prevailed. 
But this, gentlemen, would be a great error. 
Although they were invested with the feudal 
form, those institutions, those elements of society 
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which were not analogous to the feudal system, 
did not renounce their nature, and their peculiar 
principles* The feudal church did not cease to 
be animated and governed by the theocratic 
principle ; and, in order to make that principle 
prevail, she laboured incessantly, sometimes 
assisted by royalty, sometimes by the people, 
sometimes by the pope, to destroy that system, 
of which (if we may so express it) she wore the 
livery. It was the same with royalty and the 
communes : in the first the monarchical, in the 
second the democratic principle, continued— 
though secretly-— to govern. Notwithstanding 
their feudal trappings, all these various elements 
of European society continually endeavoured to 
deliver themselves from a form incongruous to 
their true nature, and to assume that which 
accorded with their peculiar and vital principles. 
We must not, therefore, conclude that, be- 
cause the feudal form was every where preva- 
lent, the feudal principle was also universal; 
and we must not study feudality without dis- 
tinction, wherever its form appears. In order 
to comprehend and understand this system — 
in order to unravel, and judge of its effects 
on modern civilization — it must be studied 
where both the principle, and the form, har- 
monize — ^in the hierarchy of the laical possessors 
of fiefs, in the associaticHi of the conquerors of 

I 
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EoiDpe. It is thete that ieodal socielT actnadly 
icndedy and it is there we ought to stndj it. 

I blelj ^oke of the impoitacce of moral 
qoestioDS, and of the neeesBtr o( not eladixi^ 
an J €s£ them. There is a second order of oooa- 
deiatioiis entirely opposed to the former, and 
which in general has been too moch lieglected 
— ^I mean the material condition of society, 
and the material changes intiodcced into the 
costoms and existence of mankind, by a new 
fact, a new social state, cm* a rerolotion. SoF- 
fident attention has not been paid to these consi- 
deratioos ; it has not been sufficiently inquired 
how fatT these grand crises of the world, have 
modified the material life and the material rela- 
tions of mankind. These modifications have 
ukore infloenoe on society collectiTely, than is 
generally beUered. It is well known how moch 
the question of the inflaence of climate has been 
studied, and what great importance Montesquieu 
attached to it. If we confine oursdres to the 
direct influence of climate on mankind, per- 
haps it is less than has been supposed ; it is, 
at least, vague, and difficult of appreciation. 
But the indirect influence of climate, that which 
results (for instance) from the &cts, that in a 
hot country men live in the open air, while in 
eoU countries they remain in the interior of 
their habitalions ; thu they subsist on diflferent 
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kinds of food in various places : — ^these are facts 
of extreme importance^ which, by a simple 
change in the material life, powerfully influence 
civilization. Every great revolution produces 
modifications of this nature in the social state, 
which merit a most careful consideration. 

The establishment of the feudal system pro- 
duced a change, the importance of which 
ought not to be overlooked — ^for it changed the 
distribution of the population over the face of 
the country. Until then, the rulers of the terri- 
tory — the sovereign class — were collected in 
masses, more or less numerous^ leading a seden- 
tary life in the interior of towns, or wandering in 
bands over the country. After the rise of 
feudality, these same men lived isolated, in their 
own dwellings, at great distances from each 
other. You cannot doubt that this change must 
have exercised a great influence on the character 
and progress of civilization. The social prepon- 
derance; the government of society ; passed sud- 
denly from the cities to the country : private pro- 
perty, and private life, acquired an ascendancy 
over public. This was the first effect — ^an effect 
purely material — of the triumph of feudal 
society. The deeper we investigate this fact, 
the more important will its consequences appear. 

Examine this society in its own nature, and 
consider how far it was likely to affect civiliza- 
tion. Let us first consider feudality in its 

i2 
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simplest form, in its primitiye and fundamental 
form. Let us imagine a single possessor of 
a fief in his domain^ and consider what will be 
the condition, what will be the employments, of 
those who compose the small society, which is 
formed around him. 

He establishes himself on an elevated and 
isolated scite, which he takes care to render, 
strong and secure; — he erects there what he 
denominates his castle. With whom does he 
establish himself? With his wife, his children 
— ^perhaps with some freemen who not having 
become proprietors, attach themselves to his per- 
son, and continue to live with him, and eat at 
his table. These all inhabit the interior of the 
castle. Around, at its base, are grouped a small 
population of coloni, or cultivators, and serfs, 
who labour on the domains of the possessor of 
the fief. Amongst this humble population re- 
ligion appears, founds a church, and introduces 
a priest. In the early periods of the feudal 
system, this priest was generally at the same 
time chaplain oi the castle and cur^ of the vil- 
lage. But the two characters were afterwards 
separated, and the village possessed its own 
priest, who dwelt beside his church. This is 
the elementary feudal society — the feudal mole^ 
cule, if we may so express it. This is the ele- 
ment we have first to examine. We will put to 
it the twofold question which ought to be ad- 
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dressed to all facts* What have been its re- 
sults as regards the development — Ist^ of man; 
2dly, of society? 

We may put this question to the limited 
society I have just described^ and be satisfied 
with the replies it furnishes ; for it is the type^ 
the faithful image of feudal society in its most 
extended form. The lord^ the people on his 
domains, and the priest ; — such is feudality, both 
on a grand and a small scale ; when royalty 
and towns,— elements distinct and foreign to its 
nature, have been separated from it. 

The first fact which strikes us in considering 
this Uttle society, is the prodigious importance 
the possessor of the fief must assume in his 
own eyes, and in those of the persons who sur- 
round him. The sentiment of personality, of 
individual liberty, was the governing principle 
of barbarian life. It is far different here. It is 
not the liberty of the individual, it is the import- 
ance of the proprietor, of the head of the family, 
of the master, that is thought of. From this 
situation, a feeling of immense superiority must 
have arisen: — of a peculiar superiority very 
'different from every thing that is met with in 
other forms of civilization. Here is a proof of 
it. I will take for example, in the ancient world, 
a Roman patrician : — like the feudal lord, the 
Roman patrician was the head of his family, 
the master, and superior, of his household. 
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Moreover, he was a religious magistrate, a priest, 
in the interior of his family. But the import- 
ance of a religious magistrate is communicated 
to himyrom without; it is not a purely personal 
or individual importance, he receives it from 
heaven ; he is the delegate of the Divinity, the 
interpreter of the religious ideas, entertained 
respecting God, in the society to which he 
belongs. The Roman patrician, was besides 
a member of a corporation which lived united 
together in his own city ; — he was a member of 
the senate, and thus acquired (alsoyrom without) 
importance of a different nature : — an importance 
which belonged to his corporation, and was 
transmitted to him by it. The grandeur of th 
ancient aristocrats, who united both a political 
and a religious character, belonged to the situa- 
tion, to the general corporation, rather than to 
the individual. That of the possessor of a fief.is 
•purely individual ; it is unconnected with others- 
all his authority, all his rights, emanate from him- 
self alone. He is not a religious magistrate, he 
does not form part of a senate, it is in his own 
person, in his individual self, that all his import- 
ance's centred. Every thing that he is, he is 
by himself, and in his own name. What influ- 
ence such a situation, must exercise on him who 
occupies it ! What personal haughtiness, what 
,prodigious pride, what insolence even, must arise 
in his mind ! Above him no superior of whom he 
is the representative, and interpreter ; no equal 
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near him ; no vigorous and universal law to re- 
strain him, no outward authority to control his 
will ; — ^he knows no check, but the limits of his 
power, and the presence of danger. Such are 
the moral results of the situation, on the cha- 
racter of the individual. 

I pass on to a second consequence, important 
also and too little noticed : the peculiar bias of 
the feudal esprit dejamille. 

Let us glance at the different family systems. 
Let us consider first, the patriarchal family, of 
which we find the model in the bible, and other 
oriental writings. This family is very numerous, 
— ^in fact a tribe. The chief, the patriarch, lives 
there in common with his children, his nearest 
relations (the different generations of whom are 
collected around him), all his kindred and ser- 
vants ; — and not only does he live with them, but 
he has the same interests, the same occupations^ 
and leads the same life. Is not his the condi- 
tion of Abraham, of the patriarchs, — of the chiefs 
of the Arab tribes, who present at this day, a 
faithful picture of patriarchal life ? 

We are acquainted with another family- 
system, that of the clan; — a small society, of 
which the type must be sought for, in Scotland 
and Ireland ; though it is probable a consider- 
able portion of the European world, has passed 
through this social form. The clan, is very 
different from the patriarchal family. There is 
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a great inequality between the condition of the 
chief, and the rest of the population — he does 
not lead the same Ufe ; — the greater number cul- 
tivate the lands and serve the chief, but he re* 
mains unemployed, unless occupied by war. 
But all the members of the clan have a common 
origin, they bear the same name ; — relationship, 
ancient traditions, recollections, and similar 
affections, establish amongst them a moral tie, a 
sort of equality. 

These are the two principal types of family 
society, which history presents to us. Does 
the feudal family, resemble either of them? 
Certainly not. At first sight it appears to bear 
some affinity to the clan, but the difference is 
very great. The population which surrounds 
the possessor of the fief, are entirely unconnected 
with him ; they do not bear his name ; there is 
not any relationship; any historical or moral 
bond to unite them. The feudal family, has still 
less resemblance to the patriarchal. The pos* 
sessor of the fief, does not lead the same life, 
does not occupy himself so laboriously as those 
by whom he is surrounded : he is idle, or en- 
gaged in war, while those around him are 
labourers. The feudal family is not numerous : 
it does not form a tribe ; it is reduced to the 
family in its most restricted sense, to the wife 
and children of the chief; it lives secluded from 
the rest of the population in the interior of the 
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easde. The colonif the serfe, do not fonn a part 
of it, — ^their origin is different ; the inequality in 
their condition immense. Five or six indivi- 
duals inheriting a situation, at once superior to, 
and unconnected with, those beneath them, ccxk^ 
stitute the feudal family. It must evidently 
become impressed with a peculiar character. It 
is restricted, concentrated, incessantly obliged 
to defend itself, to mistrust,— at least to separate 
itself — from all, even from its own servants. 
Private life, domestic manners, must necessarily 
acquire a great preponderance in such a society. 
I know that the brutality of the chief, his habit 
of passing his time either in war or in the chase, 
opposed a considerable obstacle to the develop- 
ment of domestic society. But that obstacle will 
be overcome. The chief must habitually return 
home — there he will find his wife, his childreoy 
generally alone; they form his^ permanent so- 
ciety ; they partake his interests, his destiny. It 
would be impossible that domestic life should not 
under such circumstances acquire a great ascend- 
ancy ; — and that it did so, is confirmed by many 
proofs. Was it not in the heart of the feudal fii- 
mily, that women first acquired some degree of 
importance? In all the ancient forms of society, 
— I do not speak of those where the esprit defa^ 
milk did not exist, but in those where it was pow- 
erful, in the patriarchal life, for example; — wo- 
men, did not by any means occupy the same posi- 
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tion they attained in Europe under the feudal 
system. They owe this change in their situation, 
this improvement in their condition, to the deve- 
lopment and the necessary preponderance of 
domestic manners introduced by feudality. The 
cause of this has been sought in the peculiar 
customs of the ancient Germans, in a national 
respect that, in the depths of their forests, it is 
affirmed they bore to women. On a phrase of 
Tacitus, German patriotism has assumed an 
imaginary superiority ; — has supposed that Ger- 
man manners exhibited a primitive and inefface- 
able purity in the relations between the sexes. 
Pure chimeras! Phrases similar to those of 
Tacitus : sentiments and customs analogous t o 
those of the ancient Germans, are found in the 
descriptions of numerous observers of savage 
and barbarous tribes. There is nothing primi- 
tive, nothing peculiar to a certain race. The 
importance of women in Europe, is one of the 
effects of a strongly determined social condition, 
of the progress and preponderance of domestic 
manners;— and that preponderance very soon 
became an essential characteristic, of the feudal 
system. 

A second fact, a new proof of the increased 
importance of domestic life, equally characterizes 
the feudal family ; — the spirit of hereditary suc- 
cession, the desire of perpetuity which evidently 
reigns there. The hereditary spirit is inherent in 
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the family spirit, but it was nowhere so fully de- 
veloped as in the feudal system. This was a 
necessary consequence of the nature of the pro- 
perty with which the family was incorporated. 
The fief was different from any other description 
of property. It was essential that it should be con- 
tinually possessed by a proprietor capable of de- 
fending and serving it; acquitting the obligations 
inherent in the domain ; and maintaining it in 
its rank, amongst the general association of the 
rulers of the country. From thence proceeded, 
a certain identification between the actual pos- 
sessor of the fief; the fief itself; and the entire 
series, of its future possessors. This circum- 
stance, contributed much to strengthen, to unite 
family ties ; already so powerful, from the very 
nature of the feudal family. 

I now turn from the seigneurial dwelling, to 
descend amongst the small population which 
surrounds it. Here, every thing presents a dif- 
ferent aspect. The nature of man is so fruitful 
in good, that whenever any social situation 
endures for a considerable period ; a certain moral 
tie, sentiments of protection, of benevolence, and 
affection, inevitably arise between those whom 
it connects, whatever may be the nature of their 
connexion. It was thus in the feudal system. 
There can be no doubt, that after some time, cer- 
tain moral relations, certain feelings of sympathy 
would be created between the coloni, and the pos- 
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sessors ofthefief. But ibis occurred notwith- 
standing the obstacle of their relative situa- 
tion ; — by no means through its influence. Con- 
sidered in itself, this situation was radically 
yicious. There was no moral community 
between the possessor of the fief^ and his colonu 
They formed a part of his domain, they were 
his property, and in the word property were 
comprehended all the rights, that we term rights 
of political sovereignty, as well as those of pri- 
vate property ; — ^the right of promulgating laws, 
of imposing taxes, of awarding punishments, as 
well as the right of using and selling. There 
were not between the lord, and the colonic set- 
tled on his domains ; (so far at least as that can 
be said, where human beings are concerned), 
either rights, guarantees, or society. 

From thence, I believe, arose the truly pro- 
digious and invincible hatred, which the rural 
population have always borne to the feudal sys- 
tem ; to its recollections ; to its very name. There 
are instances of mankind having endured, and 
become reconciled to the most oppressive des* 
potisms ; nay, of their having voluntarily sub- 
mitted to them. Theocratic, and monarchical 
despotism, have on some occasions obtained the 
acquiescence, almost the affection of the people 
subjected to them. But feudal despotism has 
always been rejected, has always been odious. 
It has weighed down the destinies of men, with-^ 
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out ever reigning over their hearts. Why is this ? 
Because theocracy, and monarchy, exercise au- 
thority by virtue of a certain belief, entertained 
by the master in common with his subjects. He 
is the representative the minister of another 
power, superior to all human powers; — he 
speaks and acts in the name of the Divinity, or 
of a general idea, not in the name of an indi- 
vidual, of a mere man. Feudal despotism, is of 
another nature; it is the power of one individual 
over another, — ^the domination of the personal 
and capricious will of a single man. This is, per- 
haps, the only form of tyranny that man, to his 
eternal honour, has never voluntarily submitted 
to. Whenever, in his master, he only recognises 
a mere man ; — whenever he discovers that the 
power which constrains him, only proceeds from 
human will, from the will of an individual being 
like himself; he becomes exasperated, and is 
indignant under the yoke. Such is the true, 
and distinctive character of feudal power, and 
svich is the origin of the antipathy it has never 
ceased to inspire. 

The religious element associated with it, was 
not calculated to alleviate its weight. I do not 
believe that the influence of the priest, in the 
little society I have just described, was great, 
nor that it succeeded in rendering legitimate, 
the relations between the inferior population 
and their lord. The church exercised a very 
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great influence on the progress of European 
civilization ; — but it^ was by proceeding in a 
general manner ; by changing the general dispo-' 
sitions of mankind. When we minutely ex- 
amine the little feudal society, we perceive 
that the influence of the priest, between the 
lord and the colonic was very limited. The 
priest was frequently not less rude, and of no 
higher rank than the serfs ; and little fitted to 
strive against the arrogance of the lord. With- 
out doubt, being the only person whose duty 
it was to endeavour to develop and cherish the 
moral life, amongst the inferior population ; he 
was useful, and dear to them on that account ; 
— he imparted to them some degree of infor- 
mation, some consolation, but he did little to 
ameliorate their condition; indeed, I think it 
was not possible for him to do much to im- 
prove it. 

I have examined the elementary feudal 
society: — I have placed before you the prin- 
cipal consequences which would naturally result 
from it, both as regards the possessor of the fief; 
his family ; and the population collected around 
him. Let us now pass beyond this narrow 
boundary. The population of the fief did not 
exist alone on the territory, there were other 
societies analogous, or opposed to it, with which 
it was connected. What did it then become ? 
What influence might this general society be 
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expected to exercise on the civilization to 
which it belonged ? 

A short obseryation is necessary, before we 
reply. It is true, that the possessor of the 
fief and the priest, each belonged to a gene- 
ral society ; they had many connexions in the 
world, and frequent intercourse with it. It 
was very different with the coloni, and the 
seifs. Whenever, to designate the rural popu* 
lation at that epoch, we employ a general term, 
which appears to indicate a single and universal 
form of society, of the word people for exam- 
ple — we speak incorrectly. This population was 
not included in any general society : — its 
existence was purely local. Beyond the terri- 
tory they inhabited, the coloni had no social 
relations ; — ^they were unconnected^both with per- 
sons, and things. They had no common destiny ; 
no common country -—they did not form a 
nation. When we speak of the feudal system 
collectively, we mean only the possessors of fiefs. 

Let us consider, what were the relations of the 
small feudal society, with the general society of 
which it formed a part ; and what effects these 
relations would have on the development of 
civilization. 

You all know, gentlemen, by what ties, the 
population of fiefs, were united amongst them- 
selves ; what conditions were attached to their 
properties, what were the obligations, — on one 
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party of service ; and on the other, of protection* 
I shall not enter into a detail of these obliga-* 
tions : — ^it is sufficient you should have a gencaral 
idea of them. They would naturally produce, 
in the mind of each possessor of a fief, certain 
ideas, and moral sentiments, — ^ideas of duty, and 
sentiments of affection. It is a well ascertained 
fact, that the principles of fidelity, of devoted- 
ness, of adherence to engagements, and every 
sentiment of a similar nature, were developed 
and preserved, by the mutual relations, between 
the possessors of fiefs. 

An attempt was made to convert these senti* 
ments, duties, and obligations, into rights, and in- 
stitutions. Every one knows, that feudality endea- 
voured to define legally, what services the pos-* 
sessor of the fief, owed to his suzerain, what 
reciprocal services, he might expect in return; 
— in what cases the vassal was compelled to aid 
his suzerain, with arms, or money; in what form 
the suzerain ought to obtain from his vassals, 
those services, to which the mere act of possess- 
ing their fiefs, did not oblige them. It was 
endeavoured to secure these rights ; by means of 
institutions, calculated to inspire respect. On 
this account, the seigneurial courts of judica- 
ture, were instituted to ad minister justice between 
the possessors of fiefs ; whenever complaints were 
brought before their common suzerain. For the 
same reason every lord, of any consequence. 
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assembled his vassals^ in council, to treat with 
them of those aflfairs which required either their 
consent, or concurrence. In a word, there 
was a union of mihtary, political, and judiciary 
means; through which it was attempted to 
organize the feudal system, and to convert the 
mutual relations of the possessors of fiefs, into 
rights, and institutions. 

But there was no reality, in these rights and 
institutions : — no political guarantee. 

When we inquire what constitutes a gua- 
rantee: — ^what a political guarantee really is; 
we are led to conclude, that its fundamental 
character, is the constant presence amidst so- 
ciety, of a disposition, of a force; possessing 
both the means, and the power, to impose laws 
on individual powers, and wills ; and to cause 
them all to observe the common rule, to respect 
the general law. 

There are only two systems of political gua- 
rantees:— either an individual, must possess a 
power, and a will, so strongly expressed, so 
superior to those of others ; that he may be able 
to subdue all that oppose, or come into collision 
with him ; — or there must be, a public power, a 
public will, resulting from the concurrence, and 
development of the wills of individuals ; and, 
which is equally capable, when once displayed, 
of overcoming all opposition, and making itself 
universally respected, and obeyed* 
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Such are the only two systems of political 
guarantees. The despotism of an individual, of 
a corporation ; — or, free government. If we am- 
sider every system that has existed, we shall find 
that they may all be included, under one, or 
other of these forms. 

But gentlemen, neither of them, existed, or 
could exist in the feudal system. 

Without doubt, the possessors of fiefe, were 
not all equal. There were some, much more 
powerful than others ; and many sufficiently pow. 
erful, to oppress the weakest. There was not 
one, not even the highest of the suzerains — the 
king — who was able to impose laws, on all the 
others, and to make himself generally obeyed. Re- 
collect, that all the permanent means of power, 
and action, were wanting : — ^there was no standing 
army, no permanent taxes, no permanent tribu- 
nals. Social institutions, and authorities, were in 
some measure, obliged to commence afresh, to be 
reconstructed whenever they were needed. It 
was necessary to institute tribunals for each par- 
ticular process, to raise an army for every war, to 
obtain a revenue whenever money was required. 
Every thing was occasional, accidental, special : 
— none of the means of government, were 
central, permanent, or independent. It is 
clear, that in such a system, no individual had 
the power of compelling all others to conform to 
his will ; and inspect the general law. 
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On the other hand, resistance was as easy, as 
repression was difficult. Under the shelter of 
his castle, haying to deal with very few enemies^ 
and being certain to find other vassals, similarly 
situated, ready to coalesce with, and support him 
— the possessor of the fief, defended himself with- 
out difficulty. 

Here then, we see that the first system of 
political guarantees; — the system which makes 
them consist in the intervention of the most 
powerful, — ^is shown to be impracticable under 
the feudal system. 

The other system, — ^that of free government, 
of a public power, of a public force, — was equally 
impracticable, it could never have been produced 
by feudality. The cause of this is simple. When 
we now speak of public authority ; of what we 
term the rights of sovereignty ; — ^the right of 
giving laws, of taxing, and of ponishing, — ^we 
know, we are assured ; that these rights do not 
belong to any individual; that no one has indi- 
vidually a right to punish others, to levy a tax, 
or to impose a law. These rights belong to 
society collectively, and are exercised in its name, 
— they are not even inherent in society, but are 
delegated to it by a higher power. Th^efore, 
when any individual, comes into collisbn, with 
•the power invested, with these rights, the feeling 
which (perhaps unconsciously) prevails in his 
mind ; is, that he is in the presence, of a public, 

k2 
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and legitimate power, authorized to govern him ; 
and to which therefore, he has abeady, in some 
measure, secretly submitted himself. 

It was entirely different under the feudal sys- 
tem. The possessor of the fief, was invested, 
with all the rights of sovereignty, within his do- 
main ; and over the people who inhabited it. 
These rights, were inherent in the domain, and 
were private property. What we now call public 
rights, were in those days private rights, what we 
term public powers, were then private powers. 
When the possessor of a fief, after having exer- - 
cised sovereignty, in his own name, as proprietor, 
over the entire population amongst whom he 
lived ; attended an assembly, a parliament, held 
by his suzerain, — a parliament, in general, com- 
posed of a limited number of individuals, his 
equals, or nearly so — ^he did not enter that assem- 
bly, he did not leave it, with the idea, that it 
possessed public authority. This idea, was con- 
trary to the whole tenour of his existence, to all he ^ 
practised in the interior of his domains. He only 
saw in that assembly; men, invested with the 
same rights as himself, filling the same situation, 
and acting like himself, by virtue of their own 
personal authority. Nothing induced, nothing 
forced him to recognise, in the highest offices of 
the state, in the institutions, we now term pub- 
lic ; that character, of superiority, of generality, 
inherent in the idea we form of political power. 
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Hence, if he was dissatisfied with the decision of 
such a tribunal, he revised to submit to it^ and 
called in the aid of force to resist it. 

Force, under the feudal system, was the true, 
and habitual guarantee of right — if indeed, force 
may be denominated a guarantee. Recourse was 
incessantly had to force, in order to make rights 
respected and recognised. No institution availed 
any thing. This was so well understood, that no 
person thought of applying to institutions. If 
the seigneurial courts, and the councils, or pro« 
vincial diets, had been in an effective condition, 
we should find them much more active; they 
would have been much more frequently assem- 
bled, than we learn from history they were. Their 
infrequency, proves their inefficiency. 

We need not be surprised at this. Another 
cause for it existed, more profound and decisive 
than any I have hitherto mentioned. 
(.i& Of all the systems of government, and of 
political guarantees ; — the most difiicult to esta- 
blish, and to render efiicient, is without doubt, 
the federative system. This system, consists, in 
allowing each locality, each particular society, to 
retain the administration of its own affairs ; — 
with the single exception, that such a portion of 
power as may be indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of the general society, is transferred to the 
centre of that society, and there constitutes : a 
central government. The federative system, — « 
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in theory, the most simple ; is in fact, the most 
complex: — in order to reconcile the independ* 
ence, the local liberty, it permits ; vith the 
general order, the general submission, it exacts, 
and supposes, in certain cases; it is evident, 
that a high degree of civilization is required — 
the human will, and individual liberty, must 
mutually aid each other, and concur, in intra- 
duding, and maintaining this system, — and their 
concurrence, is so much the more necessary, 
because this form of government, has less power- 
ful means of coercion, than any other. 

The federative system, therefore, evidently 
demands, the fullest development of reason, mo- 
rality, and civilization; in any society which 
adopts it. Feudality, nevertheless attempted to 
establish this system : — it was in fact, an actual 
federation. It was founded on the same prin- 
ciples, which now form the basis of the federation 
of the United States of America. Its object, 
was to leave in the hands of each lord, the 
principal powers of administration, and sove- 
reignty ; and to transfer to the suzerain, or to 
the general assembly of barons, the most limited 
possible portion of power; and this, only in 
cases of imperative necessity. You will rea- 
dily comprehend the impracticability of establish- 
ing such a system, amidst ignorance, and brutal 
passions; — or ina word, while the moral condition of 
mankind, continued so imperfect, as it was during 
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the feudal ages. The natute even of this form 
of govemment, was oj^osed to the ideas, and the 
manners of the individuals, who would have 
been subjected to it. Who can then be asto- 
nished by the ill success, of this attempt at 
organization ? 

We have considered feudal society, 1st, in its 
most simple, and fimdamental element, 2dly, 
in its complete form. We have endeavoured, 
under these two points of view, to trace, what it 
has performed, what it might have been expected 
to do, and what was the nature of its influence 
cm the progress of civilization : — ^the following 
are the results, at which in my opinion we have 
arrived. 

1st : Feudality, was certain to exercise a con« 
siderable, and taking it altogether, a salutary 
influence on the intellectual development of indi- 
viduals. It excited in the soul ; en^getic ideas, 
and sentiments ; moral wants ; and noble develop- 
ments of character, and passion. 

2dly : Under a social point of view^ it was 
incapable of maintaining legal order, or establish- 
ing political guarantees : — ^it was indispensable, 
as a means of renewing society in Europe; which 
had been so greatly dissolved by barbarism, that 
it was unable to assume, a more regular, or ex- 
tended form: — but, the feudal form, radically 
vicious in its own nature ; was incapable of being 
extended, or regularized. The only politicid 
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rights that the feudal system introduced into 
European society^ is the right of resistance. I 
do not say legal resistance ; that was out of the 
question in a society so little advanced. It is 
the especial mark of the progress of society, to 
substitute, — on one side, public authority, for 
individual will ; — on the other, legal, for indivi- 
dual resistance. This is the principle, and the 
great perfection of social order; much latitude. is 
allowed to personal liberty, but when personal 
liberty transgresses, when it becomes necessary to 
restrain it ; the public voice, the public intelli- 
gence, is appealed to, to carry into eflTect any 
coercive measures, that may be adopted against 
the liberty of the individual. Such is the 
system, of legal order, and of legal resistance. 
You will readily comprehend, that under the 
feudal system nothing like this existed. The 
right of resistance which the feudal system 
maintained, and practised, is the right of personal 
resistance, a terrible, and insocial right, for it 
appeals to war, the destruction of society : — ^yet 
it is a right which ought never to be annihilated 
in the human mind, for its annihilation, would 
condemn mankind to slavery. 

The sentiment of the right of resistance, pe- 
rished in the degeneracy of Roman society, and 
was unable to arise from its ruins ; — did it neither 
in my estimation, naturally proceed from the prin- 
ciples of the Christian society. Feudality, was 
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the means of reintroducing it, amidst the cus- 
toms, of Europe. It is the boast of civilization, 
to render it inactive, and unnecessary, — it is the 
boast of the feudal system, to have constantly 
professed, and defended it. 

Such is, gentlemen, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken; the result of an examination of feudal 
society, considered in itself, in its general ele- 
ments, and independently of its historical deve- 
lopment. If we pass on to facts, to history, we 
shall perceive that every thing occurred exactly 
as might be anticipated: — that the feudal system 
performed all it was capable of doing, and that 
its destiny, was conformable to its nature. Events 
may be adduced as proofs, that all the conjec- 
tures I have formed, all the conclusions I have 
drawn from the very nature of this system are 
well founded. 

Let us cast our eyes, over the general history 
of feudality, from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury: — it is impossible to doubt, that it exercised 
a great, and salutary influence, on the personal 
development of man, on the development of his 
sentiments, his character, and his ideas. We can- 
not open any part of the history of those times, 
without being struck by the noble sentiments, the 
great actions, the splendid developments of hu- 
manity, which evidently proceeded from the ge- 
nius of feudal manners. Chivalry bore no actual 
resemblance to the feudal system ; yet it was its 
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legitimate ofl&pring ; — fiom feudality ^ emanated 
that ideal of noble, generous, and loyal senti- 
ments: which bean witness in favour of its 
progenitor. 

Turn your attention to another subject. The 
first impulses of imagination in Europe, the first 
essays of poetry, and literature, the first intellec- 
tual pleasures, that Europe enjoyed on emerging 
from barbarism, sprung up under the shdter, 
under the wings of feudality. It was in the inte- 
rior of the castles, that they were called into be- 
ing. This form of human development, requires 
excitement, both of the soul, and of life ; leisure ; 
8 thousand conditions which cannot be met with 
in the toilsome, melancholy, rude and harsh ex- 
istence of the common people. In France, in 
England, in Germany, in all Europe, the first 
literary recollections, the first intellectual enjoy- 
ments, date their existence firom the feudal ages. 

If, on the other hand, we consult history, on 
the social influence of feudality, we shall find — ^in 
accordance with our conjectures — ^that the feudal 
system, was equally opposed to general order, 
and to the extension of individual liberty. 
Under whatever aspect, you consider the progress 
of society, the feudal system will always appear 
an obstacle to advancement. Therefore, firom the 
commencement of feudal society, the two powers, 
ivhich govern the development of order, and 
liberty ; — on one hand, the monarchical, on the 
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Other the popular power, — ^royalty, and the people, 
— have constantly attacked, and have incessantly 
fought against it. Some attempts were made, at 
different epochs, to regularize it, to render it in 
some measure a general, and legal condition:-— 
in England by William the Conqueror, and his 
sons, in France by Saint Louis, in Germany by 
several of the emperors. All these attempts, all 
these efforts, failed. The very nature of feudal 
society, is incompatible with order, and l^aUty. 
In modem times some men of talent have endea^ 
voured to depict feudality, as a social system,-— 
they wished to recognise in it, a legal, organized, 
and progressive state of things ; they imagined it, 
a golden age. But ask them, when this happy 
period existed ; require them to assign to it, a 
fdaoe, a time; — ^they cannot do so; — ^it is an 
Utopia without date, a drama of past days, with* 
out either a theatre, or actors. The cause of this 
error is very obvious; and it explains, at the same 
time, the mistake of those who cannot pronounce 
the name of feudality, without execration. Nei* 
ther of these parties, have taken the pains to con* 
sider, the twofold aspect which feudality presents, 
they have not distinguished — on one hand, its 
inlSuence on the individual development of man, 
on his sentiments, his character, his passions — on 
the other its influence on the social condition. 
One party cannot imagine, that a social system, 
in which so many noble sentiments, so many 
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virtues were found, in which every form of litera- 
ture arose, in which manners acquired some 
grandeur, and elevation; was so pernicious, so 
fatal, as it is depicted. Others, considering only 
the evils, that feudality, inflicted on the mass of 
the population^ and the obstacles it opposed to 
the establishment of order, and of liberty, have 
been unable to believe, that such a system could 
produce noble characters, great virtues, or con- 
duce to advancement, in any manner whatsoever. 
They have both failed to comprehend the double 
element of civilization ; they have not recognised 
that it consists in two forms of development,-^ 
one of which may be produced, and may exist for 
some time independent of the other, — although 
after the lapse of ages; after a long series of 
facts has intervened, they must inevitably intro- 
duce, and establish each other. 

In fine, gentlemen, feudality ftdfilled its des- 
tiny — ^it performed all that could be expected from 
it. IndividuaUty, — the energy of personal exist- 
ence, was the distinguishing characteristic of the 
conquerors of the Roman world : — ^the develop- 
ment of the personal principle, was consequently 
the necessary, and primary result of the social 
system, founded by, and for them. That which 
man himself introduces, into any social system, 
when he first enters it, — his intellectual, and 
moral disposition, have a powerfiil influence, on 
his situation. His situation, in the same manner, 
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reacts on these dispositions, — develops, and 
strengthens them. The personal principle pos- 
sessed the ascendancy, in German society. Feu- 
dal society, its legitimate offspring, revealed its 
origin by advancing the development of man as 
an individual. 

The same fact will be apparent, in the different 
elements of civilization, — they all remained faith- 
ful to their principles, they propelled the world, 
and caused it to advance in the same direction, 
as themselves. In our next reunion the history 
of the Church, and its influence on European 
civilization, from the fifth to the twelfth century, 
will furnish us with a new, and striking example 
of this fact. 
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LECTURE V. 



Gentlemen, 

We have examined, the nature, and in* 
fiuence of the feudal system ; — we shall to-day 
consider that of the Christian Church, from the 
fifth to the twelfth century. I say of the 
Churchy — ^for as I observed before, it is not of 
Christianity, as a religious system, but of the 
Church, as an ecclesiastical society; of the 
Christian clergy ; that I propose to treat. 

In the fifth century, this society, was almost 
completely organized. It has undergone since that 
epoch, numerous and important changes ; — but it 
may be affirmed, that at that time, the Church, — 
considered as a corporation ; as the government 
of the Christian world, — had attained a perfect, 
and independent existence. 

A single glance is sufficient to convince us of 
the immense disparity that existed between the 
state of the Church, in the fifth century ; and 
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that of the otlier elements of Etiropean ciriliza- 
tion. I have shown, that the municipal, and 
feudal systems^ monarchy, and the Church, are 
the fundamental elements of our dvilization. 
The municipal system, in the fifth century was 
only a fragment of the Roman empire, — a shadow, 
without life, or form. The feudal system had 
not then issued out of chaos. Monarchy, existed 
only in name. All the civil elemmts of modem 
society, were in a state of decay, or of infancy. 
The Church alone, was at that period, both 
youthful and regularly constituted: — she alone, 
had acquired a definite form, and retained all her 
pristine vigour ; — she alone, was governed at the 
same time by the principle of progression, and 
that of order; — by energy and system; the two 
great means of influence. Is it not through the 
moral life, and moral advancement on one side ; 
— and through order and discipline on the other, 
that institutions are enabled to acquire ascend- 
ancy, over society ? The Church, moreover 
had agitated all the grand questions, which 
interest man — she bad occupied herself, respect- 
ing the problems of his nature, all the accidents 
of his destiny. Therefore her influence, over 
modem civilization, was very great; — greater 
perhaps, than even her most inveterate adversa- 
ries, or her warmest defenders, have represented. 
Occupied either with serving, or attacking her ; 
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they only considered her mfluence under a pole- 
mical point of view ; and did not in my opinion 
judge her with equity, or consider how far her 
influence extended. 

The Church appears in the fifth century, an 
independent and organized society, interposed 
between the masters of the world, the sovereigns, 
the possessors of temporal power; and the peo* 
pie, — influencing all, and forming the bond of 
their union. 

In order to comprehend, and completely un- 
derstand, in what manner the Church acted on 
society ; we shall consider her, under three dif- 
ferent aspects. 1st : in her own nature, what she 
was, the form of her internal constitution, the 
principles which governed that constitution, and 
its character. 2dly : in her relations with tem- 
poral sovereigns; with kings, nobles, and other 
dignitaries : — finally, in her relations with the 
people. And, when this threefold inquiry, shall 
have presented us, with a complete picture of the 
Church; of her principles, her situation, the in- 
fluence she must necessarily have exercised: — 
we shall verify our assertions by history, we 
shall search if facts, if events, firom the fifth to 
the twelfth century, are in accordance with the 
results to which the study of the nature of the 
Church, and of her relations with the rulers of 
the world, and with the people^ may have led. 
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We will first study the Church in herself, 
in her internal condition, in her peculiar nature. 

The first &ct, which strikes us — ^and perhaps 
the most important of all, — is the fact of her 
existence; the existence of a religious govem- 
ment, of a clergy, of a religion taught by the 
priesthood. 

In the opinion of many enlightened men, the 
very mention of an ecclesiastical corporation ; of 
a priesthood, of a religious government, appears 
to decide the question. They think that any 
religion which has been able to organize a body 
of priests, and a regularly constituted clergy,— in 
a word, an established religion, — is certain, 
taking every thing into consideration, to be per- 
nicious, rather than useful. According to such 
persons, religion, is a purely spiritual connexion 
between God, and man; and whenever it loses 
this character, whenever an outward authority is 
interposed between the individual, and the object 
of his religious adoration, — ^that is, God ; — reli- 
gion changes its nature, and society is endan- 
gered. 

We cannot, gentlemen, avoid examining this 
question. In order to comprehend, what influ- 
ence the Christian Church exercised ; — we must 
understaQd what would necessarily be the influ- 
ence of a Church, and of a clergy, from the 
nature of the institution itself. In order to ap- 
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preciate this influence, we must previously in- 
quire, if religion, is in fact purely individual, if 
it merely excites, and creates a spiritual con- 
nection, between each individual, and God, — or 
whether it does not necessarily become, the origin 
of new relations between them, which will in- 
evitably produce a religious society, and conse- 
quently, a government of that society. 

If we reduce religion to a purely religious sen- 
timent, to that feeling, which though vague, 
though uncertain in its object, and almost im- 
possible to characterize, except by name; yet 
which is so real, which addresses itself sometimes 
to exterior nature, sometimes to the most secret 
emotions of the soul ; to-day to poetry ; to- 
morrow to the mysteries of the future; which 
pervades every thing, and restlessly seeks its 
gratification throughout the universe; — if we 
reduce religion to this sentiment, it appears 
evident, that it must, and ought to remain, a 
purely personal concern. Such a feeling, may 
cause a momentary association between indivi- 
duals, — ^it may, it ought, to delight in sympathy, 
and be nourished, and strengthened by it. But 
its vague, and uncertain nature, renders it inca- 
pable of becoming the principle of a permanent, 
and extended association; — of accommodating 
itself to any system, of precepts, practices, and 
forms, — ^in a word, — of producing a society, and 
a religious government. 
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But, gentlemen, I am either strangely mis- 
taken, or this religious sentiment, is not the 
complete expression of the religious nature o 
man. Religion, is I believe, very different from 
this ; and much more extended. 

There are problems, in human nature, in 
human destinies, which cannot be solved in this 
life, which depend on an order of things uncon- 
nected with the visible world, but which unceas- 
ingly agitate the human mind, with a desire, to 
comprehend them. The solution of these pro- 
blems, is the origin of all religion ; her primary 
object is to discover the creeds, and doctrines, 
which contain, or are supposed to contain it. 

Another cause also impels mankind to embrace 
religion. To those amongst you who have made 
some progress in philosophical studies, it must I 
think be evident, that morals, are independent of 
religion ; — that the distinction between moral good 
and evil; that the obligation to refrain from 
evil and to do good; are laws, innate in the 
human mind, the same as the laws of logic : — 
their principles originate in himself; and their 
application is found in his actual life. 

But if we admit these facts, if we recognise the 
independent nature of morals, a question still 
arises: — from whence do morals originate? 
whence do they lead ? Is this self-existing 
obligation to do good, an isolated fact, without 

.. l2 
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an author, without an end? Does it not conceal, 
— or rather, does it not reveal to man, an origin, a 
destiny, beyond this world? The science of 
morals, by these spontaneous, and inevitable 
questions, conducts man to the threshold of Te-» 
ligion, and displays to him a sphere from whence 
he has not derived it. 

Thus, the certain, and never-failing sources of 
religion, are on one hand, the problems of our 
nature ; on the other, the necessity of seeking for 
morals, a sanction, an origin, and an aim. It 
therefore assumes many other forms, besides that 
of a pure sentiment, such as I have described :•— 
it appears a imion — 1st, of doctrines, founded on 
the problems that man experiences in his own 
nature ; — ^2dly, of precepts which correspond with 
those doctrines, and give a sanction and signifi- 
cation to natural morality; — 3dly, of promises 
addressed to the future hopes of mankind. This 
is what truly constitutes religion, — this is its 
fundamental character, — it is not merely a form 
of sensibility, an impulse of the imagination, a 
variety of poetry. 

When thus brought back to its true elements, 
to its essential nature; religion appears no longer 
a purely personal concern, but a powerful, and 
fruitful prindple of association. Is it considered 
in the light of a system of belief; a system of 
dogmas ? Truth is not the heritage of any indi- 
vidual, it is absolute, and universal, — mankind 
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ought to seek, and profess it in common. Is it 
considered with reference to the precepts that are 
associated with its doctrines ? A law, which is 
obligatory on a single individual, is so on all ; it 
ought to be promulgated, and it is our duty, to 
endeavour to bring all mankind under its domi- 
nion. It is the same with respect to the promises, 
that religion makes, in the name of its creeds, 
and precepts : they ought to be diffused, all men 
should be invited to partake of their benefits. A 
religious society therefore, naturally results from 
the essential elements of religion ; and is such a 
necessary consequence of it, that the term which 
expresses the most energetic social sentiment, the 
most intense desire to propagate ideas, and 
extend society, is the word prose fytism ; a term, 
which is especially applied to religious belief, and 
in fact appears consecrated to it. 

When a religious society has once been formed, 
when a certain number of men are united by a 
common religious creed, are governed by the 
same religious precepts, and enjoy the same re- 
ligious hopes ; some form of government is neces- 
sary. No society can endure a week, nay more, 
no society, can endure a single hour, without a 
government. The moment a society is formed, 
indeed, by the very fact of its formation, it 
calls forth a government : — a government, which 
shall proclaim the common truth which is 
the bond of the society, and promulgate and 
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maintain the precepts that this truth ought to 
produce. The necessity of a superior power, of 
a form of government, is involved in the fact of 
the existence of a religious, as it is in that of 
any other society : and not only is a government 
necessary, but it naturally forms itself. Time 
does not permit me to explain at length, in what 
manner governments generally arise, and become 
established : — I shall content myself by observing, 
that when events are suffered to follow their 
natural laws, when force does not interfere, 
power falls into the hands of the most able, the 
most worthy ; those who are most capable of car- 
rying out the principles on which the society, was 
founded. Is a warlike expedition in agitation ? 
The bravest take the command. Is the object of 
the association, learned research, or a scientific 
undertaking? The best informed will be the 
leader. In all circumstances when the world is 
left to its natural course, the natural inequality 
between men, is openly displayed ; and every one 
assumes the place he is capable of occupying. 
In religious affairs the same inequality of talents, 
of faculties, and of gifts, is apparent. One man, 
may be more fitted than another, to expound re- 
ligious doctrines, and to cause them to be gene- 
rally received. Another possesses more authority, 
in compelling the observance of religious pre- 
cepts: — another may excel, in exciting, and che- 
rishing religious emotions, and expectations in 
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the soul. The inequality of faculties, and influ- 
enccy which is' the foundation of power in civil 
life, has the same effect in a religious society. 
Missionaries arise, their talent is manifested like 
that of generals* It follows, that^ on one side, a 
religious government necessarily springs from a 
religious society, — and on the other, that it be- 
comes naturally developed, through the means of 
human faculties, and their unequal distribution 
amongst men. Therefore, religion has no sooner 
arisen in the human mind, than a religious society 
appears ; — and immediately a religious society is 
formed, it produces its government. 

But an important objection may now be raised. 
Nothing here, ought to be ordained, imposed, 
no coercive measures can be legitimate. There 
is no need of government, because perfect liberty 
ought here to exist uncontrolled. But, gentle- 
men, we should form a very low and confined 
idea of the general nature of government, if we 
imagined it to consist exclusively, or even to any 
considerable extent, in its coercive element, — ^in 
the force it exerts, to render itself obeyed. 

I turn from a religious, to consider a civil go- 
vernment. I ask you to observe the simple pro- 
gress of facts. Society exists : — something, no 
matter what, is necessary to be done for its in- 
terest, in its name. A law is to be promulgated, 
measures to be adopted, a judgment to be pro- 
nounced. Assuredly a proper method exists, of 
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BB^igfying these social wants ; there is a good law 
to make, a prudent measure to adopt, a right 
judgment to pronounce. Whatever may he the 
aubject m question, whatever interests may be 
affected, a truth exists which it is essential to 
discover — and that truth ought to regulate the 
conduct which is adopted* 

The primary concern of government, is to 
search for this truth, to ascertain what is just, 
and reasonable, what is suitable to society. 
When this truth is discovered, it is proclaimed. 
An attempt must then be made to introduce it 
into the popular mind, to cause it to be approved 
of by those whom it affects, and to persuade them 
that it is reasonable. Is this coercion? By no 
means. Suppose, moreover, that the truth which 
is to decide the question, (no matter what it is,) — 
suppose, I repeat, that wh»i this truth has been 
discovered and proclaimed, all minds should be 
convinced, all wills should be swayed by it ; that 
all should admit, that the government is right, 
and should obey it spontaneously : — still, here is 
no compulsion, no necessity for employing force. 
Has the government then been totally inactive ? 
Has it had nothing to do in all this ? On the 
contrary, the government has accomplished all it 
ought to have done. Compulsion is only ren- 
dered necessary by the resistance of individuals; 
when the ideas that power has adopted, when the 
part it has taken, are not generally approved of» 
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are not voluntarily submitted to, by all. Go- 
vernment then employs force, to render itself 
obeyed. This is the necessary consequence of 
human imperfection ; an imperfection, which, at 
the same time, resides both in the ruling power, 
and in the society. It will never be possible, 
entirely to supersede it ; civil governments, will 
always be compelled to have recourse, to a cer- 
tain degree, to compulsion. But compulsion 
evidently does not constitute them; whenever 
other means are available, it is dispensed with, to 
the great benefit of all: and the highest perfec- 
tion of government, is to avoid compulsion, and 
substitute for it purely moral means, an in- 
fluence over the understanding. Therefore, that 
government in which compulsion is least em- 
ployed, is that^ which is most conformable to its 
true nature, and most completely fulfils its mission. 
Its power, is not degraded, its functions are not 
diminished, as it is commonly believed; — its 
mode of action only is changed, for one infinitely 
more universal, and powerful. Those govern- 
ments, which most frequently employ compul- 
sion, are much less effective, than those, in which 
its exercise is rare. By addressing itself to the 
mind; by influencing free will; by using purely 
intellectual means ; a government, far from be- 
ing degraded, becomes extended, and exalted; 
and is then in a condition to accomplish most, 
and to perform the greatest actions. On the 
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contrary, when it is continually obliged to employ 
compulsion, its power becomes restricted, con- 
fined^ — it performs little, and that little me£- 
ficiently. 

Compulsion, the emplo3rment of force^ is not 
then^ the essential principle of govCTnment; — 
that principle^ chiefly consists, in a system of 
measures, and powers^ conceived for the purpose 
of ascertaining what ought to be done on every 
occasion, of discovering the truth which ought to 
govern the society, in order to introduce it into 
the popular mind, and cause it to be voluntarily 
and freely accepted. It is not therefore difficult 
to imagine, that a government may be necessary, 
and may exist, although compulsion, is not ad- 
mitted; although it should even be absolutely 
interdicted. 

Such, gentlemen, is the government of a reli- 
gious society. Without doubt, it ought never to 
employ compulsion ; without doubt, its province 
being the human conscience, the employment of 
force, is iUe^timate, under whatsoever pretext. 
But a government, still exists, and has still to 
perform all the duties I have just enumerated. 
It ought to discover those religious doctrines, 
which solve the problems of human destinies ; — 
or if a general system of belief is already adopted, 
in which these problems are solved, it ought still 
in each particular case, to declare the conse- 
quences of the system ; it ought to promulgate, 
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and maintain the precepts, irhich correspond 
with its doctrines ; it ought to teach, and incul- 
cate them, in order that if the society deviates 
from them^ they may be recalled to its remem- 
brance. Here is no compulsion; but inquiry, 
instruction, and the promulgation of religious 
troths; and if necessary, admonition, and cen- 
sure. This is the office of a religious govern- 
ment ; this is its duty. If you completely sup- 
press coercion, still, all the essential questions 
respecting the organization of the government, 
will be debated, and will require solution. The 
question for instance, whether a body of religious 
magistrates is indispensable, or if it be possible 
to trust to the religious inspiration of individuals: 
— «this question, regarding which the quakers, 
differ from the greater number of religious so- 
cieties, will always exist, will always create dis- 
cussion. In like manner the question, supposing 
that the necessity of a body of religious magis- 
trates be admitted, whether a system of equality 
is to be preferred, equal privileges and powers, 
amongst all the ministers of religion, whose de- 
liberations ought to be in common ; or an hierar- 
chical constitution, a graduated scale of power 
— ^•this question will never cease to be agitated, 
even though ecclesiastical magistrates of every 
denomination, should be deprived of all coercive 
power. Instead then of dissolving religious 
society, in order to have the right to destroy 
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religious govennnent ; it ought to be reman- 
bered, that a religious society is naturally formed, 
that a religious government, in like manner, 
naturally results from a religious society, and 
that the problem to be solved, is on what condi- 
tions this government ought to exist, what are its 
foundations, its principles, what are the conditions 
of its legitimacy. This is the actual inquiry, 
which the necessary existence of a rehgious 
government as of all others prescribes. 

The conditions of legitimacy, are the same, 
in the government of a religious, as in that of 
any other society. They may be reduced to two. 
The first is, that power, should be possessed, 
and constantly held, at least, so far as imper« 
fection of human affairs permits, l^ the most 
excellent, the most able individuals, — that those 
who are most competent to direct society {ks supe^ 
riorites legitimes) and who are dispersed amidst it 
should be sought for, brought forward, and invited 
to discover the social law, and to exercise autho- 
rity. The second is, that power, when legiti- 
mately constituted, respects the legitimate liber- 
ties of those whom it governs. The two condi- 
tions of good government, whether religious, or 
civil; — are, a proper system for the formation, 
and organization of power; and a satisfactory 
guarantee, for liberty. All governments should 
be judged of, by this criterion. 

Instead, then of reproaching the Church, the 
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government o£ the Qiristian world, with her 
existence, we ought to inquire how that govern- 
ment was constituted, and if its principles, were 
in accordance, with the essential condition of all 
good government. Let us consider the Church, 
under this twofold aspect. 

In discussing the mode of the formation, and 
transmission of power, in the Church, a word 
has often been used in speaking of the Christian 
clergy, which I wish to avoid : — I mean the word 
caste. The body of ecclesiastical magistrates, has 
often been termed a caste. This expression is 
not correct : — the idea of hereditary succession, 
IS inherent, in the idea, of a caste. Search the 
world, consider every country, in which the 
system of castes has prevailed — Egypt, and India, 
for example — ^you will every where perceive, that 
a caste, is essentially hereditary, it is the trans- 
mission of the same situation, of the same power, 
fromfath^ to son. Whenever hereditary suc- 
cession does not exist, there cannot be a caste ; 
there may be, a corporation :— the esprit de corps, 
may be injurious, but it is very different ftom 
the esprit de caste. The word caste cannot be 
applied to the Christian Church ; the celibacy of 
the priests, prevented the Christian clergy from 
becoming a caste. 

You will readily perceive, the consequences of 
tliiB difference. Privi]^[eB, are invariably at-* 
tadied to the system <^ caste, to the £m^ of here-< 
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ditaiy succession. This results from the defini- 
tion of a caste. When any functions^ or powers, 
become hereditary in a family, it is dear that 
privileges are attached to them ; that no one can 
acquire them otherwise than by birth. This is 
actually what has occurred ; in all countries, where 
rehgious government, has fallen into the hands of 
a caste, it has become a matter of privilege, it 
is impossible for any one, excepting those belong- 
ing to the families of the caste, to attain to it. 
Nothing similar to this, is met with in the Chris- 
tian Church ; on the contrary, the Church has 
constantly maintained as a principle, the equal 
right of all men, whatever may be their origin, to 
be admitted, to all employments, to all dignities. 
The ecclesiastical career, especially from the fifth 
to the twelfth century, was open to all. The 
Church was recruited from all ranks, from the 
lower, as weU as from the higher, perhaps more 
frequently from the former than from the latter. 
The system of exclusive privileges, pervaded all 
that suiTounded her, — she alone, maintained the 
principle of equality, of competition, — she alone, 
invited those most competent to direct society, 
(les superiorites legitimes^ to assume possession 
of power. This is the .first great result, that 
spontaneously flowed from the fact, that the 
Church was a corporation, not a caste. 

This fact, had also another result. There k a 
spirit inherent in all castes,r-T-the spirit of immuta- 
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bility. This assertion does not require proof. 
Search history^ you will see that the spirit of 
immutability has pervaded all societies, political, 
or religious, where the spirit of caste has pre- 
vailed. The fear of progression, it is true at a 
certain period, and to a certain extent, became 
introduced into the Christian Church; but we 
cannot say it acquired a great ascendancy there, 
we cannot affirm that the Christian Church ever 
remained stationary, and immovable. During a 
long course of ages, she was constantly in motion, 
in a state of progress, sometimes provoked by the 
attacks of outward opposition, sometimes excited 
by the necessity of reform, and moral develop- 
ment in her own constitution. Considering every 
thing, the Church is a society, which has been 
continually changing, and continually advancing ; 
whose history is varied, and progressive. With- 
out doubt, the equal admission, of all classes to 
ecclesiastical employments, the continual recruit- 
ing of the Church, on a principle of equality, 
powerfully conduced to sustain, and incessantly 
renew in her both motion and life ; and to pre- 
vent the triumph of immutability. 

How was it possible for the Church, which 
admitted all men to power, to ascertain their right 
to it ? How did she discover in the bosom of 
society ; how did she separate from it the legiti- 
mate superiorities (superiorites legitimes) who 
ought to take part in her government ? 
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Two pnnciples prevailed in the Church. First : 
The election of the inferior by the superior,-— 
choice, or nomination. Secondly : The election 
of the superior by the subordinates^ or what is 
properly called election, such as we now conceive 
it to be. 

The ordination of priests, for example, the 
£iculty of constituting any man a priest, was the 
privilege of the superior, — the superior selected 
the inferior. Likewise, in the collation to certain 
ecclesiastical benefices, amongst others, to bene- 
fices attached to feudal grants ; the superior, the 
king, the pope, or the lord, nominated the bene- 
ficiary. In other cases, the principle of true 
election prevailed. The bishops were for a long 
period^ and at the epoch we are considering, 
they were still frequently elected by the clergy ; 
the faithful, . or general body of Christians^ 
occasionally had a voice in their election. In 
the monasteries, the abbot was elected by the 
monks; at Rome, the popes were elected by the 
college of cardinals, and in the earlier ages, all 
the Roman clergy assisted. You therefore per*, 
ceive, that these two principles, — the choice of 
the inferior by the superior, and the election of 
the superior by the subordinates, — were recognised 
and employed by the Church, espedally at the 
period we are gtudying: it was either by one, or 
the other of these means, that she nominated 
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those destined to exercise any part of the eccle- 
siastical power. 

Not only were these two principles coexistent ; 
but^ being essentially different, they were con- 
tinually in opposition. After many ages^ after 
numerous vicissitudes, the nomination of the in- 
ferior by the superior, became the practice of the 
Christian Church. But, in genera], from the 
fifth to the twelfth century, the other principle, 
that of the choice of the superior, by the subor- 
dinates, stiU prevailed. Let us not be surprised, 
that two such opposite principles, should have 
existed together. If we consider society in 
general, if we observe the natural course of the 
world, the mode in which power is transmitted, 
we shall perceive, that this transmission is ef- 
fected, sometimes in accordance with one of these 
modes, sometimes with the other. The Church, 
did not invent them ; she found them in the laws 
of Providence for the regulation of human affairs, 
and she adopted them from that source. There 
is truth, and utility in both. Their combination 
would frequently be the best means of discover- 
ing those who should legitimately possess power* 
It is, in my estimation, most unfortunate, that 
one of these principles, — the nomination of the 
inferior by the superior, — should have obtained the 
ascendancy in the Church : the other, neverthe- 
less, was not completely annihilated, and under 
various names, and more or less successfully, 
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became frequently reproduced; with at least 
sufficient force to protest against, and frequently 
interrupt the prescription. 

The Christian Church, gentlemen, acquired, at 
the period we are now considering an extraordi- 
nary power; by its respect for equality, and 
legitimate superiorities (superiorites legiiimes). 
It was the most popular, the roost accessible so- 
ciety ; that which was most open to talents, and 
the noble ambition of human nature. To this 
cause it owed its power, much more than to 
wealth, and the illegitimate means, it has too fre- 
quently employed 

In regard to the second condition of good 
government — the respect for liberty — the Churdi 
left much to desire. 

Two pernicious principles may here be dis' 
tinguished, one, acknowledged, incorporated, as 
it were, in the doctrines of the Church, the other, 
introduced into it, by human weakness, and in 
nowise a legitimate consequence of its doctrines. 

The first, is, the negation of the right of pnU 
vate judgment {raison individuelle) — ^ the as^ 
sumption of a spiritual authority, to direct the 
religious belief of every member of the Christian 
society, without permitting any discussion on 
matters of faith. It is more easy to claim this 
power than to obtain it. Convictions cannot 
enter the human mind without the consent of 
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reason; without being introduced by her. In 
whatever mode they present themselves, whatever 
name they invoke, reason investigates their claims, 
and if they are admitted, it is because she has 
accepted them. Therefore, under whatever form 
we attempt to conceal it; private judgment is 
always exercised on the ideas that are sought to 
be obtruded on reason. 

It is true notwithstanding, that reason may 
become impaired, and may to a certain extent 
abdicate her office, and allow her power to be 
diminished ; she may be induced to make an in- 
jurious use of her faculties, or not to employ them 
to the extent she ought to do. Such has actually 
been the consequence of the pernicious principle 
admitted by the Church: but this principle, 
has never been carried out to its purest, and 
fullest extent ; — in fact, that is impossible. 

The second pernicious principle is the right of 
compulsion, which the Church has assumed ; — a 
right contrary to the nature of a religious society, 
to the origin of the Church, to its primitive 
maxims ; a right disputed by the most illustrious 
fathers, by St. Ambrose, St. Hilary, St. Martin ; 
but which nevertheless prevailed, and became a 
dominant principle. The assumption of the 
power to force belief (if these words can be used 
together) or to inflict material pains, and penal- 
ties on opinion ; the persecution of heresy, — that 
is to say, contempt for the legitimate liberty of 
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the human mind, — this is the error^ which^ even 
before the fifth centuiy, had been introduced 
into the Christian Church, and proved so fiital 
to it. 

If then we consider the Churchy with respect 
to the liberty of its members, we shall perceive 
that its principles, in this particular, were less 
legitimate, less salutary, than those which pre- 
sided at the formation of ecclesiastical power. 
We must not however suppose, that a pernicious 
principle radically vitiates an institution, or even 
that it is the cause of all the evil it has been the 
means of introducing into its bosom. Nothing 
occasions more error in history, than the uni- 
versal application of logic, ^\^hen the human 
mind has become impressed with any idea, it 
endeavours to draw from it every possible conse- 
quence, considers every effect it is capable of 
producing, and then transfers all these associations 
to history. But facts are not so accompanied ; 
the consequences of events are not so rapid as the 
deductions of the mind. Good and evil are so 
intimately, so invariably intermingled, that on 
whatever side you penetrate ; if even you descend 
to the fundamental elements of society, or of the 
mind ; you will find these two principles coexist- 
ing, and becoming simultaneously developed, — 
continually opposing, though without ever being 
able to exterminate each other. Human nature 
nev^ reaches the extreme limits either of good or 
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evil. It vibrates between them, recovering itself 
"when it appears ready to fall, and stumbling when 
it would seem to be most erect. We perceive 
here^ the same discordance, variety, and conflict, 
which I before remarked, are the distinguishing 
features of European civilization. There is 
another general fact, which characterizes the 
government of the Church, to which we ought 
to direct our attention. In these days gentle- 
men, when we consider the nature of any govern- 
ment, whatever it may be, we know that it will 
seldom arrogate any other power, than that of 
governing the outward actions of mankind, the 
civil relations between individuals : every go- 
vernment professes that this is its sole concern. 
The mind, the conscience, morality properly so 
called; private opinions, and private life; are 
not interfered with ; perfect freedom is permitted 
to them. 

But, gentlemen, the Christian Church, at- 
tempted and effected exactly the contrary — ^she 
aspired to govern the mind, human liberty, do- 
mestic manners, and private opinions. She did 
not, like a civil government, promulgate a code, 
and comprehend in it only those actions morally 
culpable, and socially dangerous ; in order that 
those possessing this twofold character should be 
only punished ; — but she prepared a catalogue of 
actions morally culpable; punished them all 
under the name of sins, and aimed at their total 
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suppression : in a word, the government of the 
Church, was not addressed like modern govem- 
mentSy to the material nature of man, to the 
purely civil relations between individuals ; but to 
the moral nature, to thought, to the conscience, 
in fact, to all that is most secret, most free, and 
most impatient of restraint. The Church, there- 
fore, from the very nature of her undertaking, 
combined with the character of some of the 
principles on which her government was founded; 
was continually in danger of having recourse to 
tyranny, to an illegitimate employment of force. 
But, at the same time, this force encountered an 
obstacle, which could not be surmounted. Human 
thought and liberty, although restricted, and 
confined; will always energetically repel all 
attempts to enslave them, and will even constrain 
the despotism by which they are oppressed, 
continually to resign a portion of its power. 
This occurred in the Christian Church. We 
have recognised amongst the governing principles 
of the Church the proscription of heresy, the 
negation of the right of private judgment, of free 
inquiry, the assumption of a spiritual power to 
compel belief in the doctrines she inculcated. 
But can we find any society where the right of 
private judgment has been more boldly developed 
than in the Christian Church ? What are the 
various sects, and heresies, but the fruit of indi- 
vidual opinions ? — Dissent, and heresy; all the 
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oppositions which arose in the Christian Church, 
are an incontestable proof of the life, the moral 
activity that reigned ¥rithin her. It was a stormy 
and paini'ul existence, replete with peril, error, 
and crime ; — ^yet noble, and powerful, and which 
gave rise to the grandest development of intel- 
lect and determination. Turn from the opposi- 
tion, to consider the ecclesiastical government: — 
you will find that it was constituted, and acted 
in a mode completely at variance with the tend- 
ency of some of its principles. It denied the 
right of inquiry^ it sought to destroy the right 
of private judgment; and yet it incessantly 
appealed to reason, and its ruling principle was 
liberty. What were the institutions of the 
Church, what were her modes of action ? Pro- 
vincial, national, and general councils; a con- 
tinual correspondence, a perpetual publication of 
letters, admonitions, and writings. No govern- 
ment, ever carried discussion, and open delibera- 
tion so far. We might imagine ourselves amidst 
the schools of Greek philosophy. Pure discus- 
sion, the pure investigation of truth did not how- 
ever occupy attention; but authority, necessary 
measures, the promulgation of decrees — in fact, 
the business of a government. But such was the 
influence of intellectual life in this government, 
that it became the general and ruling principle ; 
that to which all others yielded — the supremacy 
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of reason, and liberty, was incontestably evinced 
in it. 

I am very far firom concluding that the per- 
nicious principles I have endeavoured to charac- 
terize; and which in my opinion at that time ex- 
isted in the system of the Church, remained in* 
effective. Even at the period we are considering 
they had already produced injurious effects ; ef- 
fects still more fatal became apparent some time 
later; but they did not inflict aU the injury their 
nature rendered them capable of; they were un- 
able to eradicate the good which was coexistent 
with them. 

Such is the Church gentlemen, considered in 
herself, in her interior, in her own nature. I 
now turn to her relations with sovereigns, with 
the holders of temporal power: — this is the 
second point of view in which I proposed to con- 
sider her. 

When the Empire had fallen, when instead of 
the ancient Roman system, of that government 
under which the Church derived her existence, 
under which she had acquired strength, with 
which she had ancient ties, and whose manners 
were familiar to her; she was placed amidst the 
barbarian kings, the barbarian chiefs, with 
whom, whether dispersed over the country or 
established in their castles, she had nothing 
in common; who were not united to her either by 
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tradition^ belief, or sentiment — ^her danger was 
great, and she felt it was so. 

A single idea at that time possessed the 
Church ; — ^it was, to acquire dominion over these 
intruders ; to convert them. The Churchy in her 
relations with the Barbarians, had, at first, scarcely 
any other object. 

In order to influence the Barbarians, it was 
especially necessary to dazzle their senses, and 
appeal to their imagination. On that account, 
the number, the pomp, and variety of the cere- 
monials of worship were greatly augmented. It 
is proved by the ancient chronicles, that it was 
chiefly by this means the Church influenced the 
Barbarians, — their conversion was accomplished 
through the agency of magnificent spectacles. 

When, however, they were converted, when 
some ties were formed between them and the 
Chiurch, her perils were not over. The brutality, 
the inconsideration of barbarian manners, were so 
great ; that the new belief, the new sentiments 
with which they had been inspired; exercised very 
little influence over them. Violence, became once 
more the ruling principle, and made the Church 
its victim, as well as society in general. In order 
to defend herself, the Church proclaimed a prin- 
ciple, already, though more indistinctly, pro- 
fessed under the empire : — the separation of the 
spiritual, and temporal powers ; and their reci- 
procal independence. It was by the aid of this 
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principle^ that the Church maintained her inde- 
pendent existence amidst the Barbarians: — she 
asserted that force had no authority, over the 
system of religious belief, over its hopes, or pro- 
mises ; that the spiritual, and the temporal worlds 
were completely distinct. 

You immediately perceive what salutary conse- 
quences have resulted from this principle. Inde- 
pendent of the temporary service it did the 
Church ; it had the inestimable effect, of esta- 
blishing the separation of these two powers, and 
causing them mutually to control each other. 
Moreover, in maintaining the independence of 
the intellectual world collectively, the Church 
prepared the way for the independence of indi- 
vidual reason — ^for freedom of thought. The 
Church affirmed that the system of religious 
belief, ought never to be subjected to force : — ^and 
each individual in time applied the language of 
the Church to himself. The principle of free 
inquiry ; of the freedom of the human mind, is 
precisely the same, as the principle of the inde- 
pendence of the general spiritual authority, with 
regard to temporal power. 

Unfortunately it is not difficult to pass fix)m 
the desire for liberty, to the ambition of ruling. 
This occured in the Church ; — the natural 
development of ambition, and human pride, ex- 
cited the Church to attempt to establish not only 
her own independence, but the ascendancy of the 
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spiritual over the temporal power. We should 
err, however, in supposing that this assumption 
had its origin solely in the weakness of humanity 
— it was derived from other, and deeper sources, 
which ought to be carefully studied. 

When the intellectual world is free; when 
tliought, and the conscience, are not subjected to 
a power which opposes their right of deliberating 
and deciding, and which employs force to control 
them ; when there is no visible and constituted 
spiritual government, assuming and exercising 
the right of dictating to opinions ; — the idea of 
the superiority of the spiritual over the temporal 
order can scarcely arise. Such is very nearly the 
state of the world at this day. But when a 
government of the spiritual Order exists, as it 
existed in the tenth century ; when the mind, 
and the conscience, are subjected to certain laws, 
to certain institutions ; to the powers which arro- 
gate the right to govern, and constrain them ; in 
a word, when the spiritual power is established, 
when, in the names of right and of force, it has 
effectually taken possession of reason, and human 
conscience ; it is natural, that it should claim do- 
minion over the temporal order, that it should 
exclaim — ** Shall I govern all that is most ex- 
alted, most independent in man; shall I rule 
over his mind, his will, his conscience; and 
shall I not have any power over his external 
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interests, — over those which are merely transient 
and material ? — Am I the interpreter of justice 
and truth, and shall I not be permitted to govern 
.earthly relations in accordance with what justice 
and truth require?" This reasoning, would 
naturally urge the spiritual order to attempt to 
encroach on the temporal. The tendency to this 
was increased by the fact, that, at the period of 
which we speak, the spiritual order comprehended 
every form of intellectual development. There 
was only one science, theology, only one spiritual 
order, the theological: all the other sciences, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, even music; all were in« 
duded in theology. 

The spiritual power beinor then at the head of 
all intellectual activity, would naturally arrogate 
to itself the general government of the world. 

A second cause conduced to the same effect ; — 
the frightful state of the temporal order, the vio- 
lence and iniquity which prevailed in all temporal 
governments. 

For some ages, the rights of temporal power, 
have been lightly spoken of; but at the epoch 
we are considering, temporal power was pure 
force, an unrepressed system of plunder. How- 
ever imperfect the notions of the Church respect- 
ing morality and justice might then be ; she was 
infinitely superior to a temporal government of 
such a character; and was perpetually invited 
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by the people to take its place. When a pope, or 
a bishop, proclaimed that a sovereign had forfeited 
his rights, that his subjects were released from 
their oath of allegiance, this intervention, though 
without doubt subject to great abuses, was fre- 
quently, in the particular case to which it was 
directed, legitimate, and salutary. It has fre* 
quently occurred, that when the people have been 
deprived of freedom, religion has supplied its 
place. In the tenth century when the people 
were not capable of defending themselves, against 
civil violence, or of asserting their rights ; reli- 
gion intervened in the name of heaven. This is 
one of the causes which chiefly contributed to 
render the theocractic power triumphant. 

A third cause existed; which in my opinion 
has been too little noticed: — the complicated 
position of the heads of the Church, the variety 
of aspects under which they were presented to 
society. On one hand, they were prelates, mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and therefore 
independent :— on the other, they were vassals, 
and as such, subject to the obligations of temporal 
feudality. This was not all, they were subjects, as^ 
well as vassals. A semblance of the ancient con-* 
nexion between the Roman Emperors, and the 
bishops and clergy ; existed between the clergy, 
and the barbarian sovereigns. Through a series 
of causes which it would occupy too much time 
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to develop and explain, the bishops had been 
induced to regard the barbarian sovereigns^ to 
a certain extent, as the successors of the Roman 
Emperors, and to attribute the former imperial 
rights to them. The heads of the clergy had 
therefore, a triple character. An ecclesiastical 
character, and as such independent; a feudal 
character which imposed on them certain duties, 
compelled them to perform certain services ; and 
lastly the character of simple subjects, and as 
such bound to obey an absolute sovereign. What 
followed? The temporal sovereigns, who were 
neither less ambitious or less grasping than the 
bishops^ often availed themselves of their rights 
as lords or sovereigns, to attack the independence 
of the spiritual power, to usurp the right of col- 
lating to benefices, of nominating to bishoprics 
&c: — on their side, the bishops frequently in- 
trenched themselves within their spiritual inde- 
pendence, and refused the obligations they owed 
as vassals or subjects ; — so that, an almost inevi- 
table bias, impelled on one hand, the sovereigns to 
destroy the independence of the spiritual power ; 
and on the other, the heads of the Church, to 
render their spiritual independence, the means of 
universal dominion. 

The results of this are apparent in the facts 
that are universally known ; in the dispute re- 
specting investitures, in the contest between the 
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Church and the Empire. The true source of the 
uncertainty, and the conflict of these pretensions, 
was the complicated position of the heads of the 
Church, and the difficulty of reconciling their 
different characters. 

Finally, the Church had a third relation with 
temporal sovereignty, the least favourable, the 
most fatal to her interest. She laid claim to the 
right of coercion, the right to repress and punish 
heresy, but she had no means of carrying it into 
effect. She had not the disposal of any material 
force ; when she had condemned the heretic, she 
was unable to execute the judgment she had pro^ 
nounced. What then did she do ? She appealed 
to what has been termed the secular arm ; she 
employed the force of the civil power as the 
means of coercion ; she thus placed herself with 
respect to the civil power, in a situation of de- 
pendence, and infirmity. To this deplorable 
necessity she was reduced, by the adoption of 
the pernicious principles of coercion and perse- 
cution. 

I pause here, gentlemen ; — ^it is too late to pro- 
secute our inquiries concerning the Church. I 
have yet to explain to you what were her relations 
with the people; what principles guided those 
relations ; what were their effects on general civi- 
lization. I shall then endeavour to confirm by 
reference to history, and to facts ; by a considera- 
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tion of the vicissitades of the destiny of the Church 
firom the fifUi to the twelfth oentuiy, the con- 
dttsions we have drawn from the nature of her 
principles, and the character of her institu- 
tions. 
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LECTURE VI. 



Gentlemen, 

We were unable in our last reunion, to 
conclude our inquiries respecting the state of the 
Church, from the fifth to the twelfth century. I 
then stated that she ought to be considered under 
three principal aspects, — firsts in herself, in her 
internal constitution, in her peculiar nature, as a 
distinct, and independent society ;— 'Secondly, in 
her relations with sovereigns, with the temporal 
power ; — thirdly, in her relations with the people. 
We have only accomplished the two first portions 
of our task, — it remains for us to consider the 
Church, in her relation with the people. We 
wiU then after this threefold examination endea- 
vour to form a general estimate of the influence of 
the Church on European civilization, from the 
fifth to the twelfth century; and will finally, 
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verify our assertions by facts, — by the history of 
the Church during that period. 

You will readily comprehend; that in speak- 
ing of the relations of the Church with the 
people, I am obliged to confine myself to general 
views. I cannot detail the practices of the 
Church, or describe the constant intercourse of 
the clergy with the people. The prevailing prin- 
ciples, the grand eiFects of the system and con- 
duct of the Church, towards the body of Chris- 
tians ; are all I shall endeavoiu* to place under 
your observation. 

The distinguishing feature, and it must be 
allowed, the radical vice in the relations of the 
Church with the people, was the separation of 
the governors from the governed; the want of 
any influence of the governed over their govern- 
ment ; the separation of the Christian clergy from 
the people. 

It is evident that this evil must have been 
created by the existing conditions of mankind, 
and of society ; for it was introduced at a very 
early period, into the Christian Church, The 
separation of the clergy from the Christian peo- 
ple, had not been entirely consummated, at the 
epoch we were considering; the people, had 
still, on certain occasions, — sometimes for ex- 
ample in the election of bishops — a direct inter- 
ference in the ecclesiastical government. But 
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this interference became contmually less frequent, 
less powerful; — and even in the second century 
of our era, it had rapidly and Tidbly begun to 
decline. Even from its cradle, a tendency to 
isolation, and the independence of the clergy, 
forms, to a great extent, the history of the 
Chiurch. 

We cannot deny that from this cause sprang 
the greatest proportion of those abuses, which 
even at that epoch, and afterwards to a much 
greater extent were so fatal to the Church. We 
must not however consider these abuses as pecu- 
liar to the Church, or regard this tendency to 
isolation as peculiar to the Christian clergy, 
There is, in the very nature of a religious society, 
a powerful tendency, to elevate the governors 
greatly above the governed, to attribute to them 
a distinctive and sacred character. This effect 
is produced by the nature of the mission, with 
which they are invested, of the character under 
which they are presented to the eyes of the 
people. This effect is nevertheless more pemi* 
cious in a religious, than in any other society. 
What is in question as concerns the governed? 
Their reason, their conscience, their future des- 
tiny : in &ct, every thing that is most secret, 
most personal, and most free. We can in some 
measure conceive, that a man may abandon the 
direction of his material interests, his temporal 
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affairs to an outward authority, although most 
injurious consequences may thereby be prodaced. 
We can understand the philosopher^ who when 
he was informed that his house was on fire, 
replied— '^ Go and tell my wife, I do not meddle 
with household affairs. '^ But when conscience, 
mind, and intellectual existence are concerned ;— - 
to abdicate self-government, to abandon oneself to 
an extrinsic power, is a moral suicide, a servi- 
tude infinitely more galling than personal slavery, 
than the condition of the serf. 

Such, however, was the pernicious prin- 
ciple which without ever completely prevailing, 
as I shall presently show, continually obtained 
an increased ascendancy over the relations be- 
tween the Christian Church and the people. 
You have already seen, gentlemen, that there 
was no guarantee for liberty — even for the clergy, 
— ^in the bosom of the Church. It was much 
worse for those beyond its pale, for the laity. 
Ecclesiastics at least, possessed the right of 
discussion and deliberation, their individual 
faculties were developed : — conflict partially sup- 
plied the place of liberty. Nothing similar to 
this, existed between the clergy, and the people. 
The laity were mere spectators of the govern- 
ment of the Church. We have seen that very 
early, the idea arose and prevailed; that the- 
ology ; the questions, and affairs of religion. 
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were the peculiar and privileged domain of the 
clergy ; that the clergy, possessed not only the 
right to decide, but even to occupy themselves 
concerning those questions^ and that the laity 
ought in no manner whatsoever to interfere. At 
the period we are considering, this theory was 
already fully established : — the lapse of centuries, 
and terrible revolutions have been required to 
overcome it, and in some measure to restore to 
the people the right of discussing the questions, 
and doctrines of religion. The legal separation 
of the clergy, and the people, had thus been 
nearly accomplished, in principle, as well as in 
fact» before the twelfth century. 

You must not however imagine, gentlemen, 
that the Christian people were even at that epoch, 
destitute of all influence over their government. 
X^egal interference was wanting, but not influ- 
ence. It is almost impossible entirely to deprive 
the people of influence in any government, more 
especially, in a government founded on a system 
of belief, c(»nmon both to the governors, and the 
governed. Wherever this community of ideas is 
developed, wherever the same intellectual move* 
ment impels both the government, and the peo- 
ple ; a necessary tie is established between them, 
which no vicious organization can entirely dissolve. 
In order more clearly to explain my meaning, I 
will take an example nearer our own time, in the 
political world. At no period in the history of 
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France had the French nation^ less legal action, 
by means of institutions, on their goyerament, 
than in the seventeenth and eighteenth ceinturies, 
under Louis XIV., and Louis XV. No one is 
ignorant, that almost all the direct and of&cial 
means by which the nation could exercise 
authority, were nearly annihilated. But never- 
theless, there cannot be a doubt, that the public, 
the country at that epoch, exercised a much 
greater influence over the government, than at 
any other, — at the period for instance when the 
states general were frequently convened ; when the 
parliaments interfered much in political aflairs ; 
when the legal participation of the people in the 
government was much greater. 

The cause of this is, that a power exists not 
confined by laws, which when requisite can sub- 
sist without the aid of institutions ; — ^the force of 
ideas, of public intelligence, of opinion. PubUc 
opinion was much more powerful in France in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, than it was 
at any other period. Though destitute of legal 
means to influence the government, it acted indi- 
rectly by the power of ideas common to the 
governors, and the governed ; it being found 
absolutely necessary that the governors should 
regard the opinion of the governed. A similar 
fiict occurred in the Christian Church, from the 
fifth to the twelfth century. The Christian peo- 
ple it is true, had no legal influence; but the 
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popular mind was much agitated by religious 
questions : this movement propelled both the 
laity and the clergy in one direction ; and thus 
the people acted on the clergy. 

It is especially necessary^ in studying history, 
to appreciate the effect of indirect influences : — 
they are much more eflicacious, and much more 
salutary, than they are generally believed to be. 
It is natural that men should wish their influence 
to be prompt and apparent ; that they should 
aspire to the pleasure of witnessing their success, 
their power, and their triumphs. This is not 
always possible — nor always useful. There are 
many occasions, many situations in which indirect 
and undistinguishable influence alone is beneficial 
and practicable. I shall again seek for an illus- 
tration in the political world: more than once, 
and especially in 1641, the English parliament 
demanded — as many other assemblies have done 
in similar crises-the right of nominating the 
great officers of the crown, the ministers, the 
privy councillors, Sg^c. ; and regarded this direct 
influence on the government, as an immense, and 
precious guarantee. It has occasionally exercised 
this power, but always with ill success. Unfit 
persons have been elected, and affairs have been 
ill governed. Nevertheless, what is now the case 
in England? Does not the influence of parlia- 
ment determine the formation of the ministry, 
and the nomination of all the great officers of the 
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crown? Certainly. But it is by an indirect and 
general influence^ not a special intervention. The 
result that England so long desired has been ac- 
complished, but by another means ; — ^the firsts 
was never productive of good. 

One cause of this, gentlemen, demands our 
consideration for a moment. A direct action, 
supposes very great intelUgence, information, and 
prudence, in those who are intrusted with it : — 
the object they seek, is to be gained immediatelyi 
and by a rapid movement. They ought there- 
fore to be certain they will not miss it. Indirect 
influences, on the contrary, are only exercised 
amidst obstacles ; after many trials have rectified 
and purified them. Before they can succeed they 
are submitted to discussion, they are combated 
and controlled ; their triumph is slow, conditional 
and partial. For this reason, whenever the popu- 
lar mind is not sufficiently advanced, sufficiently 
ripe to be safely intrusted with a direct influence; 
an indirect influence, — although frequently in- 
efiicient, — is nevertheless to be preferred. In 
this manner, the Christian world influenced its 
government : — its influence was very incomplete,- 
and I am aware, much too inadequate, — ^but yet 
it was felt. 

There was also another cause which served as^ 
a tie between the Church and the Laity, this was 
the dispersion, as it may be called, of the Christian 
clergy, amidst aU the conditions of social life. la 
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almost all other Churches which have been con- 
stituted independent of the people they govern : 
the body of priests has been composed of men, 
in nearly the same situation in life. Great ine- 
qualities were doubtless introduced amongst them ; 
but taking every thing into consideration, the 
power, belonged to Colleges of Priests living in 
common, and governing from the recesses of their 
temples, the people subjected to their laws. The 
Christian Church was very differently organized. 
In the miserable habitations of the coloni, and 
serfs, at the base of the feudal castle, as well as in 
the palace of the king ; a priest, a member of the 
clerical order, might always be found. The 
clergy, were to be met with, in every class of 
society. This diversity in the situation of Chris* 
tian priests, their association to every variety of 
fortune, was a powerful principle of union be- 
tween the clergy and the laity : — a principle which 
was wanting in most other ecclesiastical establish- 
ments invested with power. The bishops, the 
heads of the Christian clergy, were moreover as 
you have seen, implicated in the feudal organiza- 
tion : — they were members of the civil, as well as 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. These causes, 
produced a community of interest, habits, and 
manners, between the civil and religious orders. 
The conduct of military bishops, of priests who 
led a secular life, has been much condemned. 
This was certainly a great abuse; but it was 
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much less injurious^ than the existence of those 
priests, who never quitted their temples, and who 
were totally separated from ordinary life. It was 
better that the bishops, should to a certain 
point, be associated with civil disorders; than 
that the priests should be completely estranged 
from the population, and ignorant of their affairs, 
and their manners. A similarity of destiny, and 
of situation, in these respects, existed between the 
clergy, and the Christian people ; which though it 
did not correct, at least diminished the evil which 
arose from the separation of the governors and the 
governed. 

Having now, gentlemen, admitted this separa- 
tion, and determined its limits, as we have just 
done, let us endeavour to trace the plan of Church 
government, — ^let us see in what manner it acted 
on the people subjected to its authority. What 
did it effect, on one hand, for the development of 
man, for the intellectual progress of the indivi- 
dual ; — on the other, for the amelioration of the 
social state ? 

In regard to the development of the individual, 
I do not think that at the period we are con- 
sidering, the Church bestowed much care on it : 
she endeavoured to inspire temporal authorities 
with milder sentiments, to obtain a greater mea- 
sure of justice for the weak ; she endeavoured 
to animate the moral life of the subject popula- 
tion ; to excite in their minds, ideas and hopes, of 
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a more elevated nature, than their ordinary des- 
tiny permitted : I do not however think that the 
Church at that period, did much to advance true 
individual development, to ameliorate the per- 
sonal nature of man ; — at least so far as the laity 
were concerned. All she effected was for the 
advantage of the ecclesiastical society. She 
anxiously desired the improvement of the clergy, 
the instruction of the priests:, schools were 
founded for them, and every other institution that 
the deplorable nature of society permitted. But 
all these were clerical schools; solely designed 
for the instruction of the clergy ; — in other re- 
spects the Church exercised only a slow and indi* 
rect influence, over the progress of ideas, and 
manners. There is no doubt, that a stimulus 
was given to the general activity of the popular 
mind, by the career she opened, to all those she 
deemed capable of serving her; but this was 
nearly all she effected for the intellectual improve- 
ment of the laity. 

The Church made greater, and much more suc- 
cessful efforts, to ameliorate the social condition. 
She obstinately combated all the great vices of 
society at that epoch ; slavery for example. It 
has been repeatedly asserted, that the abolition 
of slavery in the modem world, was ^itirely the 
work of Christianity. This I think is going too 
far. Slavery subsisted for a long period in the 
Christian world, without occasioning much as- 
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tonishment or indignation. A multitude of other 
causesy a great development of new ideas, of 
new principles of civilization were required ; in 
order to abolish this chief of all evils, this 
iniquity of iniquities. Nevertheless, it is not to 
be denied, that the Church employed her influ- 
ence to repress it. One incontestable proof of 
this exists. The greater number of the formulae 
of manumission at various epochs were founded 
on a religious motive : — freedom was generally 
bestowed on account of religious ideas, of the 
future hopes, and religious equality of mankind. 

The Church also laboured to suppress a num- 
ber of barbarous practices, and to ameliorate the 
civil and criminal legislation. You are aware 
that notwithstanding the existence of some princi- 
ples of liberty; legislation at that period, was 
both absurd, and mischievous. You know that 
lidiculous ordeals, the judicial combat, the oath 
of compurgation, were considered the sole means 
of discovering truth. The Church endeavoured 
to substitute more rational, and more legitimate 
means. I have already spoken of the difference 
that may be observed between the laws of the 
Visigoths — which in great measure emanated 
from the council of Toledo — and the other bar- 
l»arian codes. It is impossible to compare them, 
without being struck by the immense supedority 
of the ideas of the Church, in all matters of 
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legislation, and jurisprudence, — ^in all that con- 
cerns the investigation of truth, and the destiny 
of mankind. The greater number of these ideas, 
were doubtless borrowed firom Roman legislation ; 
but if they had not been preserved, and defended, 
by the Church, if she had not laboured to pro- 
pagate them, they would have perished. Is the 
subject under discussion, the employment of the 
oath, in a legal process ? Consult the Laws of 
the Visigoths, you will see with what discretion 
the use of it is limited. 

^* The judge, in order to make himself acquainted 
with the cause, must first interrogate the witnesses, 
and then examine the writings, to the end that the 
truth may be more surely discovered, and that an 
oath may not be inconsiderately taken. Truth, and 
justice, demand, that the writings on each side, 
should be thoroughly examined, and that the neces- 
sity of an oath, being suspended over the heads 
of the parties, should come upon them unawai'es. 
That the oath should be administered, solely in 
those causes, in which the judge shall have been 
unable to discover any writing, any proof, or cer- 
tain indication, of the truth." — For, Jud. L. II. 
tit. I 121. 

In criminal jurisprudence, punishment is pro- 
portioned to crime, in accordance with tolerably 
correct ideas of philosophy and morality. We 
recognise the efforts of an enlightened legis- 
lator, contending against the violence, and incon- 
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fiideration, of barbarian maimers. Even the tide, 
— Cuede et morte hominum, — compared with the 
corresponding laws of other cotemporary nations, 
is a very remarkable instance of this. Elsewhere, 
injury alone appears to constitute crime ; and its 
punishment is sought for in the pecuniary repara* 
tion, which is made in compounding for it. Here 
crime is retraced to its true, and moral element — 
intention. The different shades of crimiuaUty,-^ 
involuntary homicide, inadvertent homicide, jus* 
tifiable homicide, murder, with or without pre- 
meditation, are distinguished, and defined, nearly 
as accurately as they are in our modern codes, 
and the punishments are proportioned almost as 
equitably. Legislative justice went further. It 
endeavoured to diminish — although unable to 
abolish — the difference in the legal value of indi-^ 
viduals, sanctioned by the laws of other barba*^ 
nans. The only distinction, that it maintained, 
was that, between the free man, and the slave. 
As respects free men, the punishment does not 
vary according to the race, nor according to the 
rank, of the deceased ; but solely, according to 
the different degrees of the murderer's moral 
culpability. In regard to slaves, — ^not daring 
completely to deprive masters of the right of life^ 
and death, this right was placed under some 
control, by subjecting it to a public, and r^ular 
process. The text of this law, is worthy of being 
cited. 
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<' If no culprit, or accomplice in a crime, ought 
to remain unpunished — how much greater reason is 
there, to chastise him, who has wilfully, and unne* 
cessarily, committed a homicide ! Thus, as masters, 
moved by their pride, sometimes put their slaves 
to death, without these latter having committed any 
fault, it is proper entirely to annul this licence. It 
is therefore ordained, that the present law, shall 
be eternally binding on all. No master, or mistress, 
shall be permitted to put to death, without a public 
judgment, any of their male or female slaves, or any 
other person dependant upon them. If a slave, or 
other servant, shall commit a crime, which subjects 
him to capital punishment, his master, or his accuser, 
shall immediately inform the judge, the count, or the 
duke, of the place where the action was committed. 
After the affair has been tried, if the crime shall have 
been proved, the culprit, shall suffer the sentence 
of death, that he has merited, either from his mas* 
ter, or the judge: however, in case the judge should 
not desire to put the accused to deatli, he may draw 
up in writing, a sentence of capital punishment, and 
it will then remain with the master, either to put him 
to death, or to grant him his life. Nevertheless, if a 
slave, — committing an act of disobedience, — shall 
be unhappily excited to strike, or attempt to strike 
his master, with a stone, with any weapon, or in any 
other manner ; and if the master, in defending him- 
self, shall kill the slave in his anger; he shall not 
be accounted guilty of homicide. But it must be 
proved, that the fact occurred, as is here described ; 
and that, by the testimony, or the oath, of the 
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male or female slaves who were present, and by the 
oath of the accused himself. Whoever, from pure 
malice, either by his own hand, or by the hand of 
another, shall kill his slave without a public judg- 
ment; shall be considered infamous, shall be de- 
clared incapable of appearing as a witness, and shall 
be obliged to pass the rest of his days in exile, and 
penance : his property shall pass to his nearest rela- 
tions, or to whomsoever the law shall declare his 
heir."— i^or. Jud. L. VI. tit. v. 1. 12. 

There is another circumstance, gentlemen, in 
the institutions of the Church, which in general 
has been too little noticed — ^it is, her penitentiary 
system — a system so much the more curious, 
because it is, as respects the principles, and 
applications, of the penal law, almost completely 
in accordance with the ideas of modem philo- 
sophy. If you study the nature of ecclesiastical 
pimishments^ — of the public penances which the 
Church employed as a principal mode of chastise- 
ment, you will see that their chief design was to 
excite repentance in the mind of the culprit, and 
terror in that of the spectators — the moral terror 
of example. Another idea, — the idea of expia- 
tion, was united to it. J do not know if as a 
general thesis ; it is possible to separate the idea 
of expiation, from that of punishment; and if 
there is not in all punishment, — independent of 
the necessity to excite the repentance of the cul- 
prit, and to deter all those who might b^ tempted 
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to perpetrate the crime,— a secret and imperious 
desire, to expiate the wrong that has been com- 
mitted. But putting aside this question, it is 
evident that repentance and example, are the 
objects the Church had in view, in her peni- 
tentiary system ; — ^and is not the attainment of 
these objects, the aim of a truly philosophical 
legislation? Are not these, the principles on 
which the most enlightened civilians, of the last 
century, and of our own days, have demanded 
the reformation of the European Penal Laws ? 
Consult their works, those of Bentham for in- 
stance, — ^you will be astonished, by the resem- 
blance you will discover, between the penal 
measures they propose, and those that the Church 
employed. They certainly did not derive their 
principles from the Church, and she little ima- 
^ned that her example, would be one day cited 
in support of the plans, of the most sceptical phi- 
losophers. 

Finally, the Church, endeavoured in every 
possible manner, to repress the constant recoiurse 
that was had to violence, and the continual 
wars, that prevailed during that period. Every 
one knows that by what was called the Truce 
of God, and by various measures of the same 
nature; the Church, attempted to prevent the 
employment of force, and to introduce a greater 
d^ee of order, and mildness, into the social 
system. The facts are so well known, that I may 

o 
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be here dispensed from enteruig into any detail 
respecting them. 

Such, gentlemen, are the principal points, to 
which I wish to direct your attention, in examin- 
ing the relations of the Churdi with the people. 
We hare considered her, under the three aqiecta 
I pointed out to you,: — we have now studied her, 
both within and without, in her internal constitu- 
tion, and her twofold situation. It only remains 
for us to ascertain from the knowledge we possess 
by means of induction and conjecture; what 
was her general influence on Europeui civiUza- 
tioa. This work, if I am not mistaken, is 
nearly accomplished; or at least much ad- 
vanced. The simple announcement of facts, of 
Ae dominant principles of the Church, reveal, 
and explain, her influence ; — results and causes 
have, as it were, been exhibited simultaneously. 
Nevatheless, if we endeavour to sum them up^ 
we shall, I think, be led to adopt two general 
conclusions. 

The first is, that the Church has necessarily 
exercised, a very great influence, over moral, and 
intellectual existence, in modem Europe, over 
the ideas, the sentiments, and the general man- 
nas of society. This fact is evident,-— the moral, 
and intellectual development of Europe, h^s been 
essentially theological. Consider the history of 
the fifth and sixth centuries; theology, possessed 
and directed the human mind ; every opinion is 
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impressed with a theological character ; philoso* 
phicaly political, and historical questions, are all 
considered under a theological point of view. 
The Church so completely railed the human 
mind, that even the mathematical, and physical 
sciences^ were obliged to submit to its doctrines. 
The theological spirit, was as it were, the blood 
that flowed in the veins of the European worlds 
until the time of Bacon, and Descartes. Bacon, 
in England, and Descartes in France, were the 
first, who emancipated intellect, from the tram- 
mels of theology. 

The same character pervades every branch of 
literature: the habits, the sentiments, and the 
language of theology, are unceasingly apparent. 

Taking every thing into consideration, this 
influence was salutary: — ^it not only sustained 
and accelerated the intellectual movement in 
Europe; but the system of doctrines, and pre- 
cepts by the authority of which, it impressed its 
character on the movement ; was very superior, 
to any thing the ancient world had ever known. 
It was at once agitated, and progressive. 

The influence of the Church, moreover, com- 
municated to the human mind, in the modem 
world; a variety, an enlargement, that it had 
never previously experienced. In the East, the 
human intellect assumed an exclusively religious 
character; in Grecian society, it was almost 
entirely worldly; — in the former, humanity — pro- 
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perly so caDed — the nature^ and the actual destiny 
of man, were disregarded ; in the latter ; man- 
kind, their passions, sentiments, and worldly inte^ 
rests, were the sole objects of attention. In the 
modem world, a religious spirit, mingled with 
every thing, but excluded nothing. Modem in- 
tellect, is at once impressed with a divine, and a 
human character. The sentiments, the interests 
of humanity, occupy a large space in our litera* 
ture ; but nevertheless, the religious character of 
man, that portion of his existence which connects 
him with another world, continually appears : — 
so that, the two great sources of human develop- 
ment; humanity, and religion, have simulta- 
neously produced abundant results : and notwith- 
standing all the evils, all the abuses, which have 
been intermingled with it; notwithstanding re- 
peated acts of tyranny; the influence of the 
Church, under an intellectual point of view, has 
been more conducive to development than to 
constraint; has caused more extension, than 
confinement. 

Under a political point of view, the case is 
very different. There is not any doubt, that by 
softening the sentiments and manners of the 
people ; by disparaging, and prohibiting a great 
number of barbarous practices, — ^the Church, 
has powerfully contributed to the amelioration of 
the social condition : but in all affairs of social 
policy ; in all that affects the relations between 
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the govemtnent and the subjects ; between power 
and liberty,— »I do not think that considering 
every thing, her influence was beneficiah In 
this respect, the Church has always appeared, 
as the interpreter, the defender of two systems, 
theocracy, and the Roman Empire : — in fact, of 
despotism ; sometimes under a religious, some- 
times under a civil form. Consider all her insti- 
tutions : consider her legislation, her canons, 
her mode of procedure, you will invariably find 
the principles of theocracy, or of the Empire, 
predominant. The Church, while conscious of 
her weakness, sheltered herself, under the abso- 
lute power of the emperors ; but when she be- 
came strong, she claimed authority as her right, 
as a consequence of her spiritual power. We 
must not however form our opinions from a 
limited number of facts, or from peculiar cases. 
The Church, frequently advocated the rights 
of the people, against the evil government of 
sovereigns, and frequently approved of, and 
provoked insurrection. She often pleaded the 
rights, and interests of the people, before their 
rulers. But, when it became a question, to in- 
terpose a system of political guarantees between 
power, and liberty ; when it was sought to esta-^ 
blish a system of permanent institutions, which 
should effectually protect freedom, from the 
usurpations of power — the Church, in general 
ranged herself on the side of despotism. 
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We should not feel much surprised at this, 
neither should ive attribute it exclusively to the 
human weakness of the clergy, or to some 
peculiar vice in the organization of the Christian 
Church. Another cause more powerful, and 
more profound exists. 

What is the object of religion, whatever may 
be that religion ? It is to govern human pas- 
sions, the human will. Every religion imposes 
some check, some power, some government. It 
seeks in the name of the divine law, to subdue 
human nature. It opposes itself especially to 
human liberty; which resists it, and which it 
therefore desires to overcome. This is the ob« 
ject of religion, its mission, its life. 

It must be confessed, that although it is 
against human liberty that religions contend ; 
although they aspire to reform the human will ; 
they have no moral means of acting on man, 
but through his own nature, his freedom, and his 
will. When they act by extrinsic means, by 
force, by seduction, by any means, in a word, 
that man does not freely consent to ; when they 
use the mind, as they would employ a purely 
material force — wind or water for instance: — 
they do not attain the object they have in view ; 
they do not control and govern the will. It is 
necessary, if religion is to accomplish its end ; 
that it should become accepted by liberty, — that 
man should submit himself voluntarily and freely 
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to it; that he should be free, notwithstanding 
his submission. This is the twofold problem 
ivhich religion is required to solve. 

But all religions have too frequently forgotten 
this; they have considered liberty, as an ob- 
stacle, not as a means ; they have mistaken the 
nature of the force with which they have to 
deal ; and have endeavoured to govern the 
human mind, as they would direct a material 
engine. It is in consequence of this error, that 
they have almost invariably been led to range 
themselves on the side of power, and despotism ; 
against human liberty; considering liberty as 
adverse to them ; and being much more solicit- 
ous to subdue, than to provide guarantees for it. 
If all religions, had well considered their modes 
of action ; if they had not suffered themselves 
to be carried away, by a natural, but deceptive 
bias; they would have seen, that in order to 
direct liberty by moral means, it is necessary to 
provide guarantees for it ; that religion cannot, 
and ought not to act, excepting by moral means; 
— ^and they would have respected the human 
will, even while they attempted to govern it. — 
This has been too much forgotten, — ^and re- 
ligious power has in the end suffered as greatly 
^ as liberty. (Applause.) 

I shall not, gentlemen, prosecute any further, 
this examination of the general consequences, of 
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the influence of the Church, on European civi- 
lisation. They are summed up, in this twofold 
result ; — a great, and salutary influence, on the 
moral, and intellectual state ; an influence more 
pernicious than useful, on the poUtical condition. 

We must now verify our assertions by facts ; 
we must prove from history, the truth of the 
conclusions we have drawn from the nature, and 
situation of ecclesiastical society. Let us con- 
sider, what was the destiny of the Christian 
Church, from the fifth to the twelfth century ; 
and if in effect, the principles I have placed 
under your observation, and the consequences I 
have endeavoured to deduce from them, are 
developed in the manner I have represented. 

Do not imagine however, that all these princi- 
ples, these consequences, appeared simul- 
taneously, and were as clearly defined as I have 
presented them to you. It is a common, though 
a very great error, in considering past events 
through the retrospect of many ages, to overlook 
the moral chronology; to forget — a singular 
forgetfulness — ^that history is essentially succes- 
sive. Consider the history of an individual, — 
Cromwell, Gustavus Adolphus, or Cardinal 
Richelieu. He enters on his career ; he moves 
onward; he rises; he influences great events, 
and is influenced by them ; — his destiny is 
accomplished. We then form an estimate of his 
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character in its full development, after the 
hand of Providence has modified and moulded 
it. But, at the commencement of his career, he 
was very difierent, to what he afterwards be- 
came; his character appears imperfect, un* 
finished, if considered, at any single moment ; 
it became gradually evolved. The moral, as 
well as the physical existence of man, is con- 
tinually in a state of progression; his being 
undergoes an incessant change, a continual 
modification. Cromwell in 1650, was no longer 
the same he had been ten years before. An indi* 
vidual character, remains ; it is the same man 
who acts, but how greatly changed are his ideas 
his sentiments, and his will ! How much has he 
acquired, how much has he lost ! Let us con* 
sider the character of an individual at what- 
ever moment we may choose, he is never such, 
as we find him, at the close of his existence. 

This error, gentlemen, is one into which the 
greater number of historians have fallen. They 
form a perfect idea of an individual, and imagine 
he continued the samC'during the whole course 
of his career. Cromwell appears to them un- 
changed from the time he first entered into par- 
liament in 1628, till his death, which happened 
in the palace of Whitehall, thirty years after- 
wards. Institutions and general influences, 
are treated, with equal incorrectness. Let us 
be careful to avoid this error. I have shown 
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you, as a whole, the principles of the Church, 
and the consequences that may be deduced from 
them. But remember, that this picture is not 
historically true. All these results, have been 
partial, and successive, — we find them scattered 
throughout time, and space. Do not expect to 
discover, in the recital of facts, this unity, this 
prompt and systematic concatenation. Here, 
one principle shoots forth ; there, another unfolds 
itself-— all is incomplete, unequal, and dispersed. 
We must look to modern times, to the close of 
their career, if we would behold their complete 
development 

I am now about to place before you, the dif- 
ferent states of the Church, from the fifth to 
the twelfth century. It will be impossible by 
this means, to prove all the assertions I have 
advanced ; yet I think we shall see enough to 
convince us of their truth. 

The Church appears, in the fifth century, an 
Imperial Church — the Church of the Roman 
Empire. At the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
Church seemed to have attained the object of 
her ambition, she believed her triumph was 
complete. She had at length completely van- 
quished paganism. The last emperor who had 
assumed the pagan title of sovereign pontiff, 
like Augustus, and Tiberius, was the Emperor 
Gratian, who died, at the close of the fourth 
century. The Church imagined also, that her 
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struggles against heresy, especially against 
Arianism, the principal heresy of those days, wtis 
ended. The Emperor Theodosius, promulgated 
numerous, and severe laws, against the Arians, 
at the end of the fourth century. The Church, 
was therefore, in possession of the government, 
and had overcome her greatest enemies. At this 
very moment, the Roman Empire fell, and she 
vras precipitated amidst other Pagan nations, 
other heretics — the Barbarians, the Goths, the 
Vandals, the Burgundians, the Franks. Her 
fall was prodigious } You will readily imagine 
how great must have been the attachment of 
the Church to the Empire. Therefore, she pas- 
sionately adhered to all that remained of it,— to 
the municipal system, and to absolute power. 
Hence when she had succeeded in converting the 
Barbarians, she endeavoured, to re-establish the 
Empire ; she addressed herself to the barbarian 
kings, she represented to them the advantages of 
assuming the imperial sovereignty, she suggested 
they should claim all the rights of Roman 
Emperors; and enter into the same relations 
with the Church, which had existed between 
her, and the Roman Empire. This was what 
the bishops of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
laboured to accomplish. This was the general 
state of the Church. 

The attempt was unsuccessful. It was im* 
possible to re-establish Roman society, with the 
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Barbarians. The Church, herself, like ci^il 
society, fell, into barbarism. This was her 
second state. When we compare the writings 
of the ecclesiastical chroniclers, of the eighth 
century, with those of preceding centuries, the 
difference is immense. Every vestige of Roman 
civilisation had disappeared ; even the language. 
We feel ourselves, as it were, plunged into 
barbarism. On one side, tlie Barbarians entered 
into the clerical office, they became priests, and 
bishops ; — on the other, the bishops adopted the 
barbarian life, and without quitting their bishop- 
rics, became chiefs of banditti; and wandered 
over the country; pillaging, and skirmishing, like 
the companions of Clovis. We read of many 
bishops in the work of Gregory of Tours, who 
passed their lives thus — amongst others Salone 
and Sagittarius. 

Two important facts were developed, in the 
Barbarian Church. The first, was the separa- 
tion of the spiritual and temporal powers. It 
was at the epoch we are considering, that this 
principle became developed. Nothing more 
natural. The Church not having succeeded, in 
reviving the absolute power of the Roman Euji- 
pire,— in order that she might partake it, — was 
compelled to seek safety in her independence. 
She was continually obliged to defend herself, 
for she was incessantly menaced. Every bishop, 
every priest^ beheld his barbarian neighbours 
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constantly interfering in the afiairs of the 
Church, as a pretext to possess themselves of 
her riches, her domains, and her power; and 
their only means of defence was to say, " The 
spiritual order, is completely separated from the 
temporal ; you have no right to interfere with it.'* 
This principle, became on every occasion the 
defensive arm of the Church, against the Bar- 
barians. 

A second important fact may be referred to 
the same epoch : — the development of the mo- 
nastic order in the West. It was, as you all 
know, at the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury, that St. Benedict composed his rule for 
the Monks of the West — whose numbers, at 
that period, were still very limited, but sub- 
sequently increased prodigiously. The Monks 
at that time, did not form a part of the ecclesi- 
astical order, they were still regarded as secular 
persons. Priests, and bishops, were selected 
from amongst4}iem, but it was only at the end 
of the fifth century, and the beginning of the 
sixth, that the Monks in general, were consi- 
dered to form a portion of the clergy properly 
80 called. At that period, priests, and bishops^ 
became monks, and imagined that by so doing, 
they made great progress in the religious life. 
The consequence was, that the monastic order, 
in Europe, became suddenly and greatly de- 
Teloped. The Monks, had greater power over 
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the imaginations of the Barbarians, than the 
secular clergy; their numbers made them im- 
posing, as well as the singularity of their life. 
The secular clergy, the bishop, and the priest, 
produced little effect on the minds of the Bar« 
barians, who constantly saw them, and were ac- 
customed to ill-treat, and pillage them. It was 
a more important affair to attack a monastery, 
where so many holy men were assembled to- 
gether in a holy place. The monasteries were, 
during the barbarous times, an asylum for the 
Church, as the Church was an asylum for the 
laity. Pious men took refuge there; as in the 
East, others had fled to the Thebaid, in order to 
escape from a worldly life, and the corruptions 
of Constantinople. 

These are the two most important facts, ia 
the history of the Church, during the period of 
barbarism :•— on one hand, the separation of the 
spiritual and temporal powers : — on the other^ 
the development of the monastic system, in the 
West. 

Towards the close of the barbarous ages ; a 
new attempt to revive the Roman Empire, was 
made by Charlemagne. The Church, once 
more, became the strict ally of the temporal 
sovereign. At this epoch, the Papal power> 
showed itself extremely docile, and its power 
became prodigiously augmented. The attempt 
to revive the Roman Empire^ again proved 
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abortive — ^the Empire of Charlemagne fell ; but 
the Church, retained all the advantages she had 
derived from her alliance with him. The Pa* 
pacy, became the head of the Christian World. 
Anarchy recommenced with the death of 
Charlemagne. The Cliurch fell again into chaos, 
together with general society. She emerged 
from it, to enter within the pale of feudality* 
This was her third state. The dissolution of 
the Empire of Charlemagne, was productive of 
nearly the same effects ia the ecclesiastical, as 
in the secular order: unity disappeared, all 
became local, partial, and individual. A conflict, 
unknown until that epoch, then commenced; 
caused by the peculiarity of the situation of the 
clergy: — the conflict between their ideas, and 
interests as possessors of fiefs, and their ideas, 
and interests as priests. The heads of the 
Church united both these characters ; one coun- 
terbalanced the other; the ecclesiastical spirit 
was no longer so powerful or so universal, as it 
had formerly been ; personal interests were more 
considered ; the love of independence, and the 
manners of feudal life, relaxed the bonds of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. An attempt was then 
made, in the bosom of the Church, to remedy 
the effects of tliis relaxation. It was endea- 
voured, by means of a federative system, by 
general assemblies, and discussions, to organize 
national churches, indifferent countries. During 
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this period, under the feudal system, we meet 
with the greatest number of councils, convoca- 
tions, ecclesiastical assemblies, both national 
and provincial. In France, this attempt at 
unity, was prosecuted with more ardour than 
elsewhere. The Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims, 
may be considered as the representation of this 
idea: he constantly laboured to organize the 
French Church ; he sought, and employed, all 
the means of correspondence, and union, which 
he imagined might contribute to reunite the 
Feudal Church. Hincmar maintained, on one 
side, that the Church was independent of the 
temporal power, and on the other, that it was 
independent of the papacy : it was he who, when 
he was informed the pope wished to visit France, 
and threatened the bishops with excommunica- 
tion, exclaimed : Si excommunicatums venerit, 
excommunicatus abibit* 

But the attempt to organize the Feudal 
Church, was not more successful, than the at* 
tempt to establish the Imperial Church had 
been. It was not possible to produce unity in 
that Church ; and the period of its dissolution 
rapidly approached. Every bishop, every prelate, 
every abbot, confined himself more, and more, 
to his diocese, or his monastery. Disorders 
increased from the same cause. At that period 
simony, and the arbitrary disposition of eccle- 
siastical benefices, prevailed to an enormous 
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extent; and the lives of the priests were most 
irregular. 

These disorders, disgusted both the people, 
and the more respectable portion of the clergy ; 
and consequently the spirit of reform arose in 
the Church. A desire was felt, to establish 
some power, which should reunite these scat* 
tered elements, and impose laws on them. 
Claude, Bishop of Turin, Agobard Archbishop 
of Lyons ; made certain attempts of this nature 
in their several dioceses; but it was not in 
their power to accomplish such a work. Tlie 
Church of Rome — the papacy, was the only 
power existing in the Church, which could 
attempt it with a prospect of success. Rome 
succeeded in the attempt, and soon became pre- 
eminent. The Church during the course of the 
elevaith century, reached her fourth state ; and 
became a theocratic, and monastic Church. 
Gregory VI I. was the author of this change/^-- 
so far at least, as it can be said to be the work 
of an individual. 

We have been accustomed, gentlemen, to con- 
sider Gregory VII. as a man, who wished to render 
every thing immutable ; as an enemy to intellec- 
tual development, to social progress ; as a man 
iriiose desire was to retain the world in a sta- 
tionary or retrograde condition. Nothing is 
further from the truth. Gregory VII. was a 
despotic reformer, like Charlemagne, and Peter 
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the Great. He effected nearly as much for the 
ecclesiastical order, as Charlemagne^ in France ; 
and Peter the Great, in Russia ; accomplished 
for civil existence. His aim, was to reform the 
Church ; and through the Church to reform civil 
society ; to introduce into the world, a greater 
degree of morality, justice, and order: — he de- 
sired to effect all this for his own advantage, by 
means of the papacy. 

At tlie same time that he endeavoured to sub* 
ject the civil world to the Church, and the 
Church to the papacy, — bis aim, as I before 
said, being reformation, and progress, not im- 
mutability ; — an attempt of the same nature, a 
similar movement took place, in the recesses of 
the monasteries. An ardent desire was there 
felt, for the introduction of order, discipline, and 
a rigid morality. At this epoch, Robert de 
Mol£me, established a severe rule at Citeaux ; 
Saint Norbert completed the reformation of the 
canonries; the reform of clergy was effected; and 
Saint Bernard accomplished his great work. A 
general ferment was excited in the monasteries ; 
the old monks defended their mode of life, prOf 
tested against these innovations, exclaimed that 
their freedom was invaded, that it was necessary 
to conform to the manners of the times, that 
it was impossible to restore the discipline of 
the primitive Church ; and branded all the re* 
formers with the names of maniacs, visionaries^ 
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and tyrants. In the history of Normandy^writ* 
tea by Orderic Vital, you will find these com- 
plaints incessantly repeated. 
.. Every thing at that time appeared to contri- 
ibute to the advantage of the Church ; to its 
UDity, and its power. But while the papacy 
endeavoured to seize on the government of the 
jworld ; while the monasteries became reformed, 
so far as morals were concerned ; — a few men of 
powerful minds, although unsupported, con- 
tended that human reason ought to be con^ 
suited ; and that it should be allowed the right 
4^ investigating opinions. They did not in 
general attack received opinions, or religious 
belief ; they only maintained that opinions and 
•creeds ought to be proved by reason; that it 
was not sufficient they were affirmed by au- 
thority. John Engena, Roscelin, and Abeillard, 
were amongst the first who asserted the right of 
private judgment ; — they gave the first impulse 
to the movement of intellectual hberty, which 
accompanied the reforms of Hildebrand, and 
St. Bernard. If we endeavour to trace the 
prevailing character of this movement, we dis- 
eover, that it did not aim at a change of 
i^pinions ; that it did not revolt against public 
beUef; it simply advocated the right of reason 
to inquire for itself. The scholars of Abeil- 
lard demanded, as he himself informs us in his 
Introduction to Theology ; ** philosophical argu- 

p2 
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mentSi such as were proper to satisfy the mind, 
mind ; entreating him to instruct them not mevely 
to repeat what he taught them, but to compre- 
hend it: — for no one can believe what he has 
not comprehended, and it is ridiculous to preach 
those things which neither the teacher, or his 
scholars can understand. What is the object of 
the study of philosophy, if it be not to lead us 
to the knowledge of God, to which every thing 
else should be subordinate ? Why do we per- 
mit the faithful to read those writings which 
tieat of mundane affairs, and the books of the 
Gentiles, if it be not to enable them to compre- 
hend the truths of the Holy Scriptures, and to 
give them the necessary ability to defend them ? 
* * * It is especially necessary for this end, that 
all the powers of the mind should be called forth, 
in order to prevent the subtle arguments of the 
enemies of Christianity, from too readily cor- 
rupting the purity of our faith, on questions so 
difficult, and so compUcated, as those which 
form the object of the Christian religion/' 

The importance of this first attempt of liberty, 
of this revival of the spirit of inquy*y, was very 
soon felt. Though occujHcd with her own 
reformation, the Church soon took the alarm; 
she instantly declared war i^ainst these novel 
reformers, whose methods terrified her much 
more than their doctrines. This is the great 
fact which was manifested, at the close of the 
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devenib) and the commenceincnt of the twdftk 
oentury : at tke moment mrben the Church ap- 
peared in its theocratic, and monastic state. 
At this period, for the first time, the clergy ; and 
the advocates of free inquiry, or philosophical 
UberaU (librts penseurs) ; became engaged in a 
serious contest. The disputes between Abeil- 
lard, and St. Bernard ; the councils of Soissons, 
and Sens, where Abeillard was condemned; were 
nothing more than an expression of this fact^ 
which has held so important a place in the his- 
tory of modern civilization. It is the most 
remarkable occurrence in the state of the 
Church in the twelfth century, — the point at 
which, we shall close our researches to day. 

At the same period, gentlemen, a movement 
of another nature commenced. I mean the 
enfranchisement of the communes : — a singular 
proof of the inconsistency of barbarian manners. 
If those citizens, who so enthusiastically con- 
tended for their liberties, had been told that 
there existed men, who sustained the rights of 
human reason, who contended for the right of 
free inquiry, but whom the Church treated as 
heretics; they would have stoned, or burnt them, 
on the spot. Abeillard, and his friends, several 
times incurred this danger. On the other hand, 
the same writers, who asserted the rights of 
human reason ; spoke of the efforts to enfran- 
chise the communes, as an abominable disor- 
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der, as the overturn of society. War appeared 
to be declared between the philosophical, and 
the popular movement — between political, and 
intellectual enfranchisement. Centuries elapsed, 
before these two great powers became reconciled, 
and recognised the community of their interests. 
In the twelfth century they held nothing in 
common. We shall be convinced of this, when 
we treat, at our next reunion, of the enfranchise- 
ment of the communes. 
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LECTURE VII. 



Gentlemen, 

We have brought down the history of 
two of the grand elements of modern civiliza- 
tion, — ^the Feudal system, and the Church, to 
the twelfth century. We shall this day con- 
sider, the third of these fundamental elements; — 
I mean the Communes: We shall trace their 
history, as far as the twelfth century, restricting 
ourselves to the limits we previously defined. 

The situation of the Communes, during the 
period we are considering, was, however, very 
different from that of the Church, and of the 
Feudal system. From the fifth to the twelfth 
centuries. Feudality, and the Church, — al- 
though they afterwards acquired new modes of 
development — appeared under a definite, and 
nearly perfect form. We have traced their rise, 
their growth, and their maturity. It was very 
different with the Communes. They only ob-' 
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tained a place in history in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, at the close of the epoch we 
are considering. It is true that their history, 
before that period, is well worthy of being 
studied; it is true that there were previously 
many traces of their existence ; but it was only 
in the eleventh century, that they openly ap- 
peared, on the great theatre of the world, and 
became an important element of modem civili- 
zation. In the Feudal system, and the Church, 
from the fifth to the twelfth century, we have 
been able to trace the rise of causes ; the deve- 
lopment of effects :< — and whenever by means of 
induction, and conjecture, we have deduced cer« 
tain results from principles; we have been 
enabled to verify them by an investigation of 
facta. But, this facility of proof is wanting, ia 
legard to the Communeis; — at the period weara 
considering, they were still in their infancy; and 
I can only now occupy you concerning tbeip 
causes, and their origin. The observations, I 
shall make, conceming the effects of the exist* 
ence of the Communes, and their influence on 
the course of European civilization, must in a 
great measure be by anticipation. I cannot call 
kt the aid of known, and contemporaneous facts* 
It was not until a later period, from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth century, that the Communes 
attained any degree of influence, and develops 
ment; that the effects of the institution ap 
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peared ; and that we can verify our assertions, 
by historical proof. I am anxious, gentlemen, 
to impress you with this difference; in order 
that you may pardon, whatever you discover in- 
complete, and premature, in the picture I am 
about to present to you. 

Let us imagine, that in the year 1789, at the 
moment when the terrible regeneration of France 
commenced, a burgher* of the twelfth century^ 
suddenly reappeared amongst us : — that he had 
been induced to read— -for we must suppose hita 
to have acquired that art — one of those pam- 
phlets, which so forcibly agitated all minds ; for 
instance, that of M. Sieyes, entitled, ** What is 
the third Estate?'' (Qu'est-ce que le Tiers?) 
Let him read this phrase, which is the text of the 
pamphlet, — ** The Tiers-etat is the enth^ French 
nation, excepting the Nobles, and Clergy.'^ I 
ask you, gentlemen, what impression do you 
conceive this phrase would produce on the 
mind of such a man ? Do yon think he would 
comprehend it ? No ! — ^for he would not under- 
stand the meaning of the words ** French nation f^ 
they would not recal to his mind any of the 
facts, with which he was acquainted, any of the 
facts, known in his day. But if he compre- 
hended the phrase, if he distinctly perceived thel 
nature of that dominion over society, attributed 
to the Tiers'itat; he wonld most assuredly 
esteem it an absurd, almost an impious proposi^ 
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lion; so greatly would it be at variance with all 
that he had seen, with the whole of his ideas 
and sentiments. 

Now, gentlemen, let this astonished citizen, 
he invited to follow you to any of the Communes 
of France ; to Rheims, to Beauvais, to Laon, to 
Noyon; — he will be much more amazed. He 
enters the town, — he sees neither towers, or 
ramparts, or local militia; he cannot discern 
any means of defence ; every thing is open; any 
one who chooses to assail it, may seize upon the 
place. The citizen becomes alarmed for the 
safety of the Commune ; he Gnds it weak and 
unprotected. He penetrates into the interior; 
he inquires what occurs there, how the town is 
governed, what is the condition of the inhabit- 
ants. He is informed that beyond the walls a 
power exists, which at its pleasure levies taxes 
on them without their consent ; and calls out 
their militia, in the event of a war, without 
their approbation. He is informed that there 
are magistrates, a mayor, and sheriffs ; but 
that they are not nominated by the citizens. 
He learns, that the affairs of the Commune, are 
not under the control of the burghers; but 
that a servant of the king, a steward residing at 
a distance, has the management of them. 
Moreover, he is told that the inhabitants, are 
prohibited from meeting together, to deliberate 
in common, respecting their local affairs ; that 
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the bells of their churches, no longer summon 
them to attend a public assembly. The citizen 
of the twelfth century remains confounded. A 
short time ago, he was stupified and amazed, by 
the grandeur, the importance, that the middle 
class — the tiers-ttat — arrogated to itself: — he 
now finds these same men, at their own homes, 
in a state of servitude, weakness, and nonentity, 
greater than any thing he could have con- 
ceived. He passes at once from liberty to servi- 
tude. He lately contemplated citizens, exercising 
the privileges of sovereignty ; he now sees them 
feeble, and powerless. Is it possible he should 
Ciomprehend this — that he should be able to 
reconcile two such opposite facts ? Would he 
not, on the contrary, be lost in wonder ? If we 
on our side, we, citizens of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, transport ourselves back to the twelfth; 
we shall, though in a reversed sense, witness 
a twofold spectacle of the same nature. If 
we regard public affairs in general, — the state, 
the government of the country ; we shall per- 
ceive that the burgher class, enjoyed no sort of 
consideration ; they were of no importance ; 
they were mere ciphers. Not only so ; but if 
we inquire what opinion they entertained of 
themselves, what tone they assumed, what 
they thought of their position, with respect to 
their relation with the general government of 
the country ; we shall find their language ex- 
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pressive of an extraordinary degree of fearful- 
nesSy and humility. Their former mctsters, the 
feudal lordsy from whom they wrested their 
franchises ; still treated them^ in words at least, 
with a degree of haughtiness that confounds us, 
but did not surprise, or irritate them. 

Let us enter into the Commune^ and obsenre 
what passes there. The scene changes ; — we are 
in a fortified place, defended by armed citizens, 
who levy their own taxes, elect their own magis* 
trates, administer justice, and punish oflTenders. 
They assemble to deliberate on their own af- 
fairs; none ai'e excluded from theKe assemblies 
—they make war, on their own account, evett 
against their lords, and maintain a militia. Ill 
ft word, they govern themselves — they are 
sovereigns. 

This contrast, is precisely of the same nature, 
M that which rendered the state of France, in 
tl^e eighteenth century, so incomprehensible to 
the citizen of the twelfth — only the parts are re- 
versed. In these days, the People are every thing; 
the Commune notliing: — ^formerly, the People 
were nothing ; the Commune every thing. 

It is evident, gentlemen, that many events, 
many extraordinary occurrences must have 
tnmspired, between the twelfth and thd 
eighteenth centuries; many revolutions must 
kave been accomplished, in order to produce so 
wonderful a change in the aocial condition of 
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any class of society. Notwithstanding tlik 
change, it cannot be doubted, that the tiers -eiat 
ot' 1789, was politically speaking, the descend- 
ant, and heir of the burgher class of the twelfth 
century: — the French nation so haughty so 
ambitious ; assuming such high pretensions ; 
which not only professes to have regenerated, 
and to govern herself, but aspires to regenerate* 
and govern the world; is incontestably de- 
scended from those Communes who revolted ia 
the twelfth century. The insurrections which 
then took place were obscure it is true, but the 
people displayed a noble energy, and sought 
to deliver themselves from the tyranny of their 
l(H'ds. 

We certainly shall not find any explanation 
of this metamorphosis, in the condition of the 
Communes, in the twelfth century ; it was ac- 
complished, in the interval between the twelfth 
and eighteenth centuries; and its causes must 
be sought for during the same period. We shall 
discover them, as we advance. The origin of the 
tiers'Ctat is however, a most important event in 
its history: it may not reveal to us all the 
secrets of its destiny, but at least it will make us 
acquainted with its primary elements: — its 
origin may be retraced in its future progress 
more completely than appearances would lead 
us to imagine. A description of the state of the 
Communes in the twelfth century — ^bowever im- 
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perfect it may be — will convince you of this 
fact. 

In order to comprehend this state, we roust 
consider the Communes, under two principal 
points of view. Two great questions, must here 
be solved. The first, regards the enfranchise- 
,ment of the Communes ; how the revolution was 
accomplished ; what were its causes ; what change 
it made in the condition of the burghers ; what 
were its efiects on general society, on other 
social classes, on the nation. The second relates 
io the government of the Communes; to the 
internal condition of enfranchised towns ; to the 
mutual relations of the citizens between them* 
selves; to the principles, the forms, and thia 
manners which prevailed there. 

It is from these two sources, — the change 
introduced into the social position of the burghers 
on one hand ; and the change effected in their 
internal government — their municipal conditioQ 
on the other ; that all their influence on modern 
civilization has flowed. Every fact that this 
influence has produced, must be referred to one 
or other of these causes. When we shall have 
well considered them, — when we tliorougbly 
comprehend the enfranchisement of the Com- 
munes on one hand ; and of the government on 
the other ; we shall be in possession of the two 
keys to their history. 

It will then only remain for me, to explain in 
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vfhsit particular the various CommuDes of 
Europe, differed frooi each other. The facts I 
am about to detail, cannot be applied indis** 
criminately to all the Communes of the twelfth 
century ; to the Communes of Italy, Spain, Eng«- 
iand, and France. Many of these facts are 
common to all, but the points of difference^ are 
great and important. I shall point them out as 
we proceed. They will recur, at a later period, 
in the history of civilization, and we shall then 
study them more attentively. 

In order to understand the history of the 
enfranchisement of the Communes, we must 
recollect what was the state of towns from the 
fifth to the eleventh century, — from the fall of 
the Roman Empire, until the period when the 
communal revolution commenced. Here, I 
repeat, a wide difference is apparent : — the con** 
dition of the towns, varied prodigiously in the 
several countries of Europe, — nevertheless there 
are some general facts, common to nearly all 
of them ; — and it is to these, I shall endeavour to 
confine my observations. When I leave these 
generalities, and proceed to more special cir* 
cumstances ; I shall treat of such as are peculiar 
to the Communes of France, especially to those 
of the north, beyond the Rhone and Loire : — 
these Communes will form the prominent 
objects of the picture I am about to sketch. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, gentle* 
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men, from the fifth to the tenth centuries, the 
towns, were neither in a state of freedom, or of 
servitude. In the employment of terms, the 
same error is prevalent, which (as I recently 
remarked) occurs, in the portraiture of man* 
kind, and of events. When a society has 
existed for a considerable time, and its language 
has been long used ; words, acquire a complete, 
determinate, precise, and in some measure a 
legal and official signification. Time has intro- 
duced, a multitude of ideas into the significa^ 
lion of every term, which are awakened when- 
ever we pronounce the word, but which from 
their having been successively admitted, can* 
not indiscriminately be used, in speaking of 
any particular epoch. The words servitude^ and 
freedom^ for example ; convey to our minds 
ideas, infinitely more precise, and complete, than 
the corresponding facts of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth .centuries* If we were to say that towns in 
the eighth century, were in a state of freedom, 
we should say far too much ; — at the present day 
we attach to the word freedom, a sense which 
does not accord with the facts that occurred in 
the eighth century. We should be equally 
wrong were we to affirm that the towns were in 
a state of servitude — for that word implies some- 
thing very different from the municipal condition 
at that epoch. I repeat it — ^the towns at that 
period were neither in a state of freedom, or of 
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servitude: they suffered all ibe evils which 
attend weakness ; they were a prey to violence^ 
to the continual depredation of the powerful ; 
but ; though subject to such terrific disorders, 
and in spite of their poverty and depopu- 
lated condition^ the towns had retained, and 
Still enjoyed, a certain degree of importance. 
Zb the greater number of those towns, the 
clergy, the bishop exercised great power, and 
possessed much influence. They, became the 
bond of union between the people, and 
their conquerors, pfieserved in some degree 
the independence of the town, and covered it 
with the shield of religion. Moreover, many 
relics of the ancient Roman institutions still 
subsisted in the towns. We often hear at this 
period, — and facts of that nature have been 
carefully collected by MM. de Savigny, 
and Hullmann, and Mile, de L^zardi^re, &c. 
—of the convocaticMi of the senate, of the 
Curiae, and of public assemblies. Magistrates 
were appointed, who executed in the Curia, a 
multitude of acts relating to civil life — such as 
wiHs, and donations — ^in the same manner, the 
Roman tnunicipal magistrates had done. The 
remains of activity, and urban liberty, it is true, 
gradually disappeared. Barbarism, disorder, 
and misery, were continually increasing, and 
contributed to accelerate the depopulation. The 
settlement of the lords of the territory, in the 

Q 
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country, and the rising preponderance of agri- 
cultural life, still further tended to cause the 
decay of the towns. The bishops themselves, 
60 soon as they had entered within the pale of 
feudality, attached less importance to their 
municipal existence. At last, when feudality 
had completely triumphed, — ^the towns, without 
being reduced to the condition of the colom, 
were subjected to the control of a lord, were 
included in some fief, and thus lost a portion of 
the independence they had retained, even in the 
most barbarous times,— during the first period of 
invasion. The condition of the towns there- 
fore, from the fifth century, until the com- 
plete organization of feudality, was continually 
growing worse. 

When feudality had become firmly established » 
when the place of every man was determined, 
and he was as it were fixed to the soil, — when 
the erratic life had ceased, — ^the towns after a 
certain time began to regain some importance ; 
and activity once more began to display itself 
within them. Human activity, as you well 
know, resembles the fertility of the earth ; so 
soon as the convulsion has ceased it reappears, 
and causes every thing to shoot forth, and bloom. 
With the most remote glimmering of order, and 
peace ; the hopes of man revive ; and with his 
hopes, his industry. 

This is what occurred in the towns. When 
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the feudal system, had become in some measure 
established, new wants were felt by the pos- 
sessors of fiefs, they acquired a certain taste for 
progress, and amelioration; this gave rise to 
some little industry, and commerce, in the towns 
on their domains; wealth, and population, 
though slowly, increased within them. Amongst 
the circumstances which have contributed to 
produce this effect ; one, in my estimation, has 
been too little remarked. I mean the right of 
asylum in the Churches. Before the Communes 
were constituted; before their strength, and their 
fortifications, were able to offer an asylum to the 
miserable population of the country ; when the 
Church, was the only place of safety, — ^that cir- 
cumstance alone was sufficient to draw many un- 
fortunate persons, many fugitives, into the towns. 
They came to take refuge, in, or near the Church ; 
and not only men of the lowest class, serfs, and 
coloni sought this protection, but frequently men 
of consequence— -rich outlaws. The chronicles of 
those days, are full of such instances. We read 
of men, who though powerful themselves; yet 
being pursued by a still more powerful neighbour, 
or by the king himself; abandoned their domains, 
carried away all that was moveable, retired into 
a town, and placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the Church — in short became citizens. 
These refugees, must I think have had consider- 
able influence upon the progress of towns, they 

q2 
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iatrodaced into them, wealth, and some oi the 
elements of a class, supenor to the mass of the 
inhabitants. We know besides, that whereyer 
a ccxisiderable number of persons, have become 
coi^regated together, others speedily join them ; 
partly for security, partly from the natural 
social tendency of mankind. 

After the feudal system had become in some 
measure regularized; the concurrence of all 
these causes, permitted the towns to regain a 
small portion of power. But security, did not 
so speedily return. It is true that the erratic 
life had ceased, but the erratic life, had its 
advantages, for it was a great means of satiating 
the passions of the conquerors, — the new propria 
etors of the soil. Whenever they desired to 
pillage, they sallied forth on a predatory expe- 
dition, they sought fortune, and lands elsewhere* 
But when the country had become in some mea- 
sure settled; when it was necessary to renounce 
this vagrant mode of conquest; their eagerness 
for plunder still remained ; their rude wants, and 
violent desires, were still unsatiated. But their 
weight fell on those who were in their power—- 
on the inhabitants of towns. Instead of seeking 
booty at a distance, they found it at their do<»r8« 
The extortions practis^ by the lords on the 
burghers, were redoubled after the close of the 
tenth century. When the proprietor of a domain 
which included a town within its limits, desired 
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to obtain eiAer money or spoil ; he gratified his 
avarice, by unng violence towards the bai^gba:*. 
At this epoch, citizens complained most bitterly 
of the total want of commercial secarity. Mer- 
chants who returned from a journey, were 
unable to enter their towns in safety:^— the 
roads, the approaches, were continually beset by 
the lord, and his retainers. At the precise 
moment when industry was revived, pubUc 
security was at its lowest ebb. Nothing is so 
annoying to a man, as to be hindered in his 
work, and robbed of the fruits of his labours. 
He is much more offended, and enraged, by this 
spoliation, than by oppressbn in a more fixed,and 
monotonous state of existence ; when he is only 
despoiled of that which was not the result of his 
own activity, which had not awakened in his 
heart the joys of hope. 

There is in the progressive movement, by 
which individuals, and nations, are raised to 
fortune, a spirit of resistance to oppresaon, much 
more energetic than in any other situatiim. 

This, gentlemen, is the state of towns, in the 
tenth century : they had become stronger, and 
more important ; they were richer, — their inte- 
rests were therefore greater. It had become 
more than ever necessary for them to defend 
those interests ; for their strength, their riches, 
their importance, occasioned much earj amongst 
the nobles,— the danger, and the evil, increased 
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with the means of resistance. Besides, the 
feudal system offered to all who were connected 
with it, a perpetual example of resistance ; it by 
no means presented to the mind any idea of an 
organized, and energetic government, capable 
of preserving order by its sole intervention, and 
able to overcome all opposition. It displayed 
on the contrary, the continual spectacle of indi- 
vidual will, refusing to submit to power. Such 
was the situation of the greater number of the 
possessors of fiefs, with respect to their suze- 
rains ; of the small proprietors, with respect to 
the great lords ; so that, at the period when 
towns were oppressed and tormented, at the 
moment when they had new and great interests 
to maintain ; they had before their eyes a con- 
tinual example of insurrection. The feudal sys- 
tem rendered a great service to humanity, by 
exhibiting a continual example of individual 
will, developing itself in all its energy. The 
lesson was not lost: notwithstanding their weak- 
ness, and the prodigious inequality between their 
condition, and that of their lords, the towns 
revolted on every side. 

It is difficult to assign a precise date to this 
event. It is generally stated that the enfran- 
chisement of the Communes commenced in the 
eleventh century: — ^butin every great event how 
many unknown, and disastrous attempts are 
made, before the successful effort is accom- 
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plished ! Providence^ is prodigal of the courage, 
the virtues, the sufferings, even the life of man, 
in order to accomplish His designs; and it is only 
after a multitude of unnoticed labours have ap- 
parently been fruitless; after many noble minds 
have sunk into discouragement, believing every 
thing to be lost; that the cause triumphs. This 
doubtless occurred in the Communes. Thereassu- 
redly, occurred in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
many attempts at resistance, many struggles for 
enfranchisement, which not only miscarried, but 
the remembrance of which, has passed away 
without glory, as without success. We cannot 
doubt, however, that these attempts influenced 
subsequent events ; they animated, and sustained 
the spirit of liberty, and prepared the way for 
the great insurrections of the eleventh century* 

I use the term insurrection designedly. The 
enfranchisement of the Communes in the 
eleventh century, was the fruit of an actual in- 
surrection, of a real war, declared by the popu- 
lation of the towns, against their lords. The 
first facts that we meet with in the history of 
similar events, are invariably the rising of the 
citizens, who arm themselves with whatever 
weapons they may happen to have at hand; 
the expulsion of the retainers of the lord, who 
have been *sent to levy some extortion; an 
attack on the castle, or some other warUke pro- 
ceeding. If the insurrection miscarries, what is 
the first act of the conqueror.' He orders the 
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instant demolition of the fortifications erected 
by the citizens^ not only around their town, but 
around every private dwellii^. Whenever a 
confederation was formed, when all had pro* 
mised to act in concert, and sworn the oath of 
fidelity to the Commune ; the first act of every 
citizen, was to place his own habitation in a 
state of defence. Many Communes whose 
names are now almost forgotten, — for instance, 
the little town of Veielai, in Nivemois, — sus- 
tained a long and energetic contest gainst their 
lord. The Abbot of Vezelai was at length victo- 
rious, and instantly commanded the destruction 
of the fortifications of the burghers^ houses: — 
the names of many citisens, whose fortified 
houses were thus destroyed, have been preserved. 

If we enter these dwellings of our ancestors, 
if we study the form of their construction, and 
the mode of life which it reveals, we shall see 
that all is devoted to war — ^that every thing is 
impressed with a martial character. 

The ordinary construction of a burgher's house 
in the twelfth century — so far as we can now as- 
certain — consisted in general of three stories, a 
single apartment in each story. The apartment 
on the ground-floor was used as a hall, where 
the family lived, and took their meals ; the first 
floor was much elevated, as a place of security, 
and this is altogether the most remarkable 
point in the architecture. The master of the 
house^ and his wife, inhabited this story. The 
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house was almost invariably fianked by towers 
on the angles, usually square ;—>-another symptom: 
of war, and mode of defence. On the second, 
floor there was an apartment, the use of which 
is uncertain ; but which probably was occupied 
by the children, and the remainder of the house- 
hold. In many instances a small platform, evi- 
dently intended for an observatory, surmounted 
the Iniilding. The architecture of such a house 
suggests the idea of war. War, was the prevailing 
character, the true name of the movement, which 
produced the enfranchisement of the Communes. 

After war has continued for a certain length 
of time — ^no matter who are the combatants — 
peace naturally succeeds. The treaties of peace 
between the Communes, and their adversaries 
were in fact charters. The municipal charters 
were actual treaties of peace, between the 
burghers and their lords. 

The insurrection was general. When I use 
the word general^ I do not mean that there was 
any concert, any coalition amongst all the 
burghers of a country; — by no means. The 
situation of the Communes was every where 
nearly the same ; they were all liable to the same 
danger, they were a prey to the same evils* 
Having all acquired similar means of defence^ 
they employed those means about the same 
period. It may be, that example was not 
without its effects ; that the success of one or 
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two Communes was contagious. Many charters 
appear as if they had been formed on the same 
model ; — ^that of Noyon, for instance, served as 
a pattern to those of Beauvais, Saint*Quentinj, 
&c. I doubt, however, if the force of example 
was so great as we commonly imagine. Commu- 
nications were difficult, and of rare occurrence; 
oral intelligence, was vague and transitory; 
there is much reason to think that the insurrec- 
tion, was rather the result of a similarity of situ- 
ation, than of a spontaneous and general move- 
ment. When I say general^ as I before ob- 
served, I mean that this movement was almost 
universal; but by no means, concerted, and 
unanimous. Every thing was individual, and 
local ; every Commune fought its own battle 
against its lord ; every insurrection was confined 
to its own locality. 

The vicissitudes of this conflict were very 
great. Not only did success vibrate between 
the contending parties; but even after peace 
appeared to be restored, after the charter had 
been sworn to on each side, it was violated and 
eluded on all kinds of pretences. Kings, per- 
formed an important part during the alternations 
of this contest. I shall speak of this more in 
detail when I proceed to discuss royalty itself. 
The influence of this institution on the move- 
ment which produced the enfranchisement of 
the Communes, has been sometimes, in my 
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opinion, too much exa^erated, sometimes too 
much underrated. I shall only observe at pre- 
sent^ that the interference of the regal power was 
often solicited, both by the lords, and their vas- 
sals; that it frequently performed opposite 
parts ; that it has acted first on one principle^ 
then on another; that its intentions, designs, 
and conduct, were incessantly changing; but 
that taking it altogether, it has effected much, 
and its results have been more productive of 
good than of evil. 

Notwithstanding these continual vicissitudes, 
notwithstanding the continued violation of 
charters; the enfranchisement of the Com- 
munes was accomplished in the twelfth century. 
Europe, and particularly France, which for an 
entire century had been a prey to insurrection, 
now abounded in chartered towns. These charters 
however, were not all equally favourable. Some of 
the Communes enjoyed their privileges in greater 
security than others ; but yet all derived some 
advantage from them. The feet prevailed — 
the right was recc^nised. 

Let us now, gentlemen, endeavour to ascertain 
the more immediate results of this great fact, 
and what changes it introduced into the situation 
of the citizens with respect to society. 

At first it did not effect any change in the 
relations of the citizens with the general govern- 
ment of the country, with what we now term ih^ 
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state. They took no more part in it than they 
formerly did : all remained local, restricted to 
the limits of the fief. 

One circnmstance alone will modify this as- 
sertion : — ^a certain tie was established between 
the burghers and the king. The burghers 
fiequently implored the aid of the king against 
their lord, or solicited his royal guarantee, when 
the charter was promised^ or sworn to. The 
lords, on their side, had often referred their dis- 
putes with the bui^hers, to the decision of the 
king. At the request of each of these parties, 
the regal power had frequently interfered in the 
quarrel ; from thence resulted a frequent^ and 
occasionally an intimate relation between the 
burghers, and the king. In this manner the citi- 
zens became connected with the head of the 
state, and begun to have relations with the 
general government. 

Although society still continued local, the 
enfranchisement of the Communes had created 
a new class of men. There had not been any 
coalition between the burghers of different 
towns; they did not as a class, possess any 
public, and general existence* But the country 
was filled with men, whose condition was similar, 
who had the same interests, the same manners ; 
between whom it was impossible a certain 
bond of umon should not be gradually formed^ 
which at length would create a new social class 
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— 4he Burgher dafii. The fermatioii of this 
^eat social class was the necessary conseqiience 
of the enfranchisemeat of the Communes. 

We must not imag^le that the burgher dass 
waSj at that time^ what it lias sinoa become. Its 
condition has imdergooe many changes: besides^ 
its primitive elements were essentially different 
from those of later times. In the twelfth century, 
it was chiefly composed of merchants, of traders 
engaged in limited commercial dealings, and of 
small prc^rietors of lands or houses, who had 
become resident in towns. Three centuries after- 
wards, the burgher ckss comprehended also, 
lawyers, physicians, men o£ letters, and local 
magistrates. This class of sodety was gradu- 
ally formed, and was composed of very dissimi- 
lar elements : — ^its gradual formation, and the 
variety of its elements, have not been sufficiently 
n(^iced in history. The burgher dass, is fre- 
quently spoken of, as if it had been at all 
periods composed of the same elements. The 
idea is absurd. It is perhaps in the diversity of 
its composition at various epochs of its history, 
that we ought to endeavour to trace the secret 
of its destiny. So long as it did not include 
either magistrates, or mem of letters ; it did not 
possess the same character, or hold the same 
importance in the state, that it afterwards did in 
the sixteenth century. In <xdet to comprehend 
the vicissitudes of its fbrtmie, and power, we 
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ought to observe attentiyely the successive rise 
of new professions, new moral situations, and 
a new intellectual state, vrithin it. In the 
twelfth century, I repeat, it was only composed 
of small traders, who retired into the towns after 
having made their sales and purchases ; and of 
the proprietors of bouses, or small domains, who 
had fixed their residence there. These were the 
primary elements of the burgher class in Europe. 
The third grand result of the enfranchisement 
of the Communes, was the struggle between 
classes, — a struggle which fills modem history, 
and indeed is the principal fact it contains. 
Modem Europe has sprung from the conflict of 
the various classes of society. Elsewhere, gen- 
tlemen, as I have already remarked, this conflict 
produced very different results: — ^in Asia, for 
instance, one class completely triumphed ; the 
system of caste succeeded that of classes, and 
society became immutable. Nothing of this 
kind, thanks to Heaven! occurred in Europe. 
No single class has been able to conquer and 
subject the others; conflict, instead of tending 
to produce immutability, has become a cause 
of progress; the relations between different 
classes ; the necessity which existed of their 
alternately combating or yielding; the variety in 
their interests, and their passions ; the desire of 
conquest without the power to accomplish it: — 
from all these causes has probably sprung, the 
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most fertile, the most energetic principle of de- 
velopment in European civilisation. A constant 
warfare between classes continued, they mutuaUy 
detested each other : an infinite diversity of situ* 
ation, interests, and manners, produced a strong 
moral hostility between them: but, notwith- 
standing this, they have become gradually recon- 
ciled, assimilated to each other, and extended ; 
in every country of Europe, a certain public spirit, 
a certain community of interests, ideas, and 
sentiments, have arisen, have become developed, 
and in the end have triumphed over diversity and 
conflict. In France, for example, the social and 
moral separation of classes, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, was still immense; 
but there cannot be a doubt, that their amal- 
gamation was already begun, and that, even at 
that time, the French nation did not consist of 
one class exclusively, but comprehended all,—- 
that all were animated by a certain common 
sentiment, had a common social existence, 
strongly impressed with a national character. 

Thus, the national unity, which in modern 
Europe has now become so striking a fact, 
which tends to further development, to a still 
higher degree of purification, to still greater 
splendour; was the fruit of dissimilarity, en- 
mity, and war. 

These, gentlemen, are the grand, social, visi- 
ble, and outward effects of the revolution, which 
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we are now considering. Let us examine what 
were its moral results; what changes it pro- 
duced in the minds of the citizens, what moral 
infiuoice their new situation exercised oyer 
them. 

There is one fact, which must strike us most 
forcibly, when we study the relations of the 
burgher class, not only in the tenth century, 
but in previous ages, with the state in general, 
with the government, and with the general inte- 
rests of the country, — ^I mean the extraordinary 
timidity of the burghers, their humility, the ex- 
cessive modesty of their claims to be allowed a 
share in the government of their country; and the 
slight concessions which satisfied them. They 
nowhere exhibit that true political spirit, which 
aspires to influence others, to reform, and go- 
vern, society ; they appear destitute of daring 
thoughts, and noble ambition; they are nothing 
more than honest, and prudent, freedmen. In 
the political world, noble ambiti(»i, and fear- 
lessness of mind, can onlv flow from two sources ; 
either from the feeling of vast personal im- 
portance, of a prodigious power, exercised over 
the destiny of others, in a widely-extended 
sphere ; or from the energetic sentiment of com- 
jdete independence, the certainty of individual 
freedom, the consciousness that our fate is 
uneontroUed by the will of any human being. 
To one, or other, of these conditions, appears to 
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be attached the daring spirit, the noble am- 
bition» which desires an enlarged sphere of ac- 
tion, and looks forward to obtaining splendid 
results. 

Neither of these conditions, is met with in the 
situation, of the burghers of the middle ages. 
They were only as you have just seen, import- 
ant in themselves ; they did not exercise any 
great influence, beyond their own towns over 
the state in general. It was likewise impossible 
they should possess any strong feeling of indi- 
vidual independence. It was in vain they had 
conquered, in vain they had obtained a charter. 
The burgher of a town, comparing himself with 
the small landed proprietor who dwelt in his 
vicinity, and who had just been conquered, did 
not the less feel his extreme inferiority; he did 
not experience that proud sentiment of inde- 
pendence, which animated the proprietor of the 
fief; his freedom was not inherent in himself, 
he owed it to his association with others, whose 
support was troublesome and precarious. From 
thence resulted that reserved character, that 
timidity of mind^ that trembling modesty, that 
humility of speech, though frequently accom- 
panied by great boldness of conduct, which is so 
deeply impressed on the character, not only of 
the burghers who lived in the twelfth century, 
but on that of their most remote descendants. 
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They had no taste for great enterprises ; when 
their destiny compelled them to take part in 
them, they were uneasy and embarrassed; they 
dreaded responsibility ; they felt they were out 
of their sphere; they longed for quiet; and it was 
easy to treat with them. Therefore^ during the 
prepress of the history of Europe, of France 
especially, we find the burgher class esteemed^ 
considered, adroitly managed, even respected, 
bat rarely feared ; it seldom impressed its ad- 
versaries with the idea of a haughty, formi-- 
dable, and truly political powen This weak- 
ness of the citizens of those times is not 

« 

surprising; the principal cause of it must be 
sought in their origin, in those circumstances con-^ 
nected with their enfranchisement, whiich I have 
lately described. A noble ambition independent 
of social conditions ; widely extended, and un- 
compromising political opinions ; a desire to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the country; a full con- 
viction of the greatness of man, of the power 
that belongs to him, if he be capable of exer- 
cising it ;-— these, gentlemen, are sentiments and 
dispositions of recent date in Europe, which 
have sprung from modem civilization ; the firuit 
of that glorious, and powerful spirit of generali- 
zation, which characterizes it, and which cannot 
fail to assure to the public an influence, a 
weight in the government of their country, which 
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the buj^hers^ our ancestors,, nerer pouessed, 
which they were incapable of possessing. {Ap^ 
plause.) 

On the other hand, they acquired, and dis- 
played, in the conflict of local interests,, by 
whieh they were surrounded in their narrow 
Inhere of action ; a degree of energy, deroted- 
ness, perseyerance, and patience, which has 
never been surpassed. The enterprise in whieh 
they were engaged was so arduous, they had to 
contend against so many dangers, that it was 
necessary they should display an almost un- 
heard-of courage. A Tery erroneous idea is 
entertained, respecting the life of the burghers,in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. You hare 
read in the romance of Quentin Durward, by 
Walter Scott, the picture he has drawn c^ the 
burgomaster of Liege. His portraiture is thai 
of the stage. He represents the citizen, fat and 
effeminate; destitute of experience, and boldness, 
and solely occupied by the desire to pass his 
life, in ease and tranquillity. But the burghers 
of those days, gentlemen, never went without 
their armour, their pikes were continually in 
iheir hands, their lives were nearly as tem- 
pestuous, as warlike, as severe, as those of the 
lords they were at war with. It was during 
this period of incessant danger, c^ continual 
striving against the difficulties of practical life, 
that they acquired that masculine character, that 

b2 
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obstinate energy, which have since been some* 
what effaced, in the more peaceful activity of 
modem titties. 

None^ however, of these social or moral effects 
of the enfranchisement of the Communes, were 
fully developed in the twelfth century; it is 
only in later ages that they have become ap- 
parent, and have been clearly discerned. It is 
nevertheless certain that they date their origin 
from the primary situation of the Communes, 
from the mode of their enfranchisement, and the 
position that the buighers, then assumed in 
society. I have not therefore erred in present- 
ing them to you to-day. Let us now consider 
the internal state of the Communes of the 
twelfth century ; how they were governed ; what 
principles, and what facts, presided in the rela- 
tions of the burghers with one another. 

You will recollect, gentlemen, that in speak- 
ing of tlie municipal system which the Roman 
Empire, bequeathed to the modern world; I 
asserted that the Roman world, was an immense 
coalition of municipalities, which had formerly 
possessed rights equal to those of Rome itself. 
Each of these towns had formerly been in the 
same condition as Rome — a small independent 
republic; making war, and peace, and directing 
its own government. When these towns be- 
came incorporated in the Roman world, all those 
rights which constitute sovereignty, — the right of 
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making peace, and war; of legislating, of imposing 
taxes, 8cc., were taken from them, and became 
concentrated in Rome* One sovereign munici- 
pality alone remained — Rome: she reigned over a 
great number of municipalities, which no longer 
retained any civil existence. The character of 
the municipal system was changed. Instead of 
being a political government, — sovereignty in 
fact, it became a mode of administration. This 
was the great revolution, which was accomplished 
under the Roman Empire. The municipal sys- 
tem having become a mode of administration, was 
reduced to the government of local affairs, and 
the civil interests of the city. This was the con- 
dition of the towns, and of their government, at 
the fall of the Roman Empire. In the midst of 
the chaos of barbarism, ideas, as well as facts, 
became confused ; the attributes of sovereignty, 
and those of administration, were confounded. 
These distinctions were no longer regarded. Af- 
fairs were abandoned to circumstances. The chief 
persons in acity,were sometimes sovereigns,some- 
times magistrates, as necessity might require. 
When towns revolted, they assumed sovereign 
power, for the sake of security. In so doing, they 
were not guided by any political theories, or by 
any ideas of their own dignity; it was simply to 
obtain means of resisting the lords, against whom 
they rebelled, that they assumed the right to 
call out the militia ; to tax themselves, in order 
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to raise money to carry on the war; tonametiietr 
chiefs^ and their magistrates^ — ^in a word^to exer- 
eise self-government. In the interior of towns, the 
sole object of government was to provide the 
means of defence, and security. The municipal 
system, thus reacquired the sovereignty, of whidi 
it had been deprived by the Roman conquests. 
The Communes, once more possessed sovereign 
power. This is the political character of their 
enfranchisement. 

This sovereignty, was however by no means 
complete. Some traces still remained of an ex* 
trinsic dominion. Sometimes the lord, reserved 
the right of sending a magistrate into the towD^ 
who appointed the municipal magistrates to act 
vrith him in the capacity of assessors. Some- 
times he had to collect certain revenues; in 
other places a tribute was secured to him. 
Sometimes the extrinsic sovereignty of the Com* 
mune passed into the hands of the king. 

The Communes themselves, when they ia 
their turn entered within the pale of feudality, 
had vassals, became suzerains, and possessed all 
that portion of sovereignty, which was inherent 
in suzerainty. The rights they held from their 
feudal position, and those which they had aie- 
quired by insurrection, were confounded, and 
they thus had a twofold title to sovereign power* 
Let us see, so far as the incomplete reconb 
we possess will permit, what was the nature of 
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the goyemment of die Commanee^ at least in 
the early timeB. All the inhabitants were mem- 
bers of die Communal Assembly ; all who had 
sworn fidelity to the Commune, — and whoever 
dwelt in the town was compelled to take that 
oadi — ^were summoned, by the ringing of a 
bell, to the general assembly. There the magis- 
trates were nommated. The number of the 
magistjrates, and the nature of their official 
duties, were very Tariable. So soon as the 
magiatrates were named, the assembly was dis- 
flolred, and the magistrates governed alone ; fre- 
quently in an arbitrary manner, without advice, 
Wkd almost without control. New elections, and 
popular commotions, were the only means of 
enforcing responsibility in those days. 

You perceive that the internal organization of 
the Communes may be reduced to two simple 
elements: the general assembly of the inha* 
bitants, and a government invested with almost 
arbitrary power; under no control excepting 
that of popular commotion, and insurrection. 
Is was impossible, — especially in the then exist- 
ing state of manners,— to establish a regular 
government, or any certain guarantees for order, 
and duration. The greater part of the popula- 
tion of the Communes were plunged in such a 
state of profound ignorance, brutality, and fe* 
lodty, that it was extremely difficult to govern 
them. At the expirati<m of a very short time. 
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there was nearly as little security in the internal 
state of the Commune, as there had been in the 
relations of the citizens with their lord. But 
there was speedily formed a superior class of 
citizens. The cause of this, you will comprehend 
without difficulty. The state of ideas, and of 
social relations, led to the establishment of in- 
corporated companies, — of guilds. A system of 
privileges was introduced into the interior of the 
Commune; and consequently much inequality 
of condition. A certain number of rich, and 
respectable citizens, soon appeared on one side, 
and a labouring population, more or less nu- 
merous, on the other, who, notwithstanding their 
inferiority, had great influence on the affairs of 
the Commune. The Communes were therefore di- 
vided into a superior class of citizens (haute hour" 
geoisie\Bnd a population subject to all the errors 
and vices of a mob. The superior class, had at 
once to contend against the difficulty of governing 
the lower orders, and the continual attempts of 
the former lord of the Commune to regain his 
power. This was the situation of the Com- 
munes, not only in France, but throughout 
Europe, until the sixteenth century. This was 
perhaps the principal cause, which prevented 
the Communes in many countries of Europe, 
and especially in France, from assuming all 
the political importance they might have done. 
There was an incessant conflict between the 
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blind, ferocious, unrestrained democratic spirit, 
of the lower orders ; and the timid, and mer- 
cantile ideas of their superiors; who showed 
the greatest readiness to arrange their differences 
with the king, or the former lords, — to the end 
that order, and peace, might be re-established 
in the Commune. It was impossible that the 
Communes, divided into these two parties, could 
obtain an important position in the state. 

All these effects had not become apparent in 
the twelfth century, but they might be fore- 
seen, in the character of the insurrection ; in the 
manner of its commencement; in the state of the 
different elements of the communal population. 

These, gentlemen, if I am not mistaken, are 
the principal characteristics, the general results, 
of the enfranchisement of the Communes, and of 
their internal government. I have endeavoured 
to explain that these facts were not so uniform, 
so universal, as I have described them. Great 
diversities occur in the history of the Com- 
munes of Europe. For example, in Italy, and 
in the south of France, the Roman municipal 
system still prevailed, ^the population was not 
nearly so much divided, as it was in the north, 
there was not so much inequality in their con- 
dition. Therefore, the communal organization 
was much better — perhaps this was caused by 
Roman traditions, perhaps, by the more pro- 
sperous condition of the people. In the North, 
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ibe feudal system prevailed in the Commmies. 
Every thing was suboidinate to the conflict with 
the lords. The Communes of the South, were 
mudi more occupied with their internal organi* 
zation, with the work of progress^ and ameUora- 
tion. We feel that they were certain to become 
independent republics. The destiny of the 
Communes of the North, especially in France, 
was more rude, less complete — they were re- 
served for a less noble development. If we ex. 
amine the Communes of Germany, Spain, and 
England, we shall discover many other dif- 
fisrences. I am unaUe to enter into these details 
at present; but we shall have occaaon to le* 
mark some of them as we advance in the history 
of civilization. All things, gentlemen, exhibit 
great similarity of appearance, at their origin« 
Variety, is not exhibited till a later period: 
but at length a new development commences^ 
which impels societies towards tliat free, and 
noble unity, — ^the glorious aim of the dforts, and 
the hopes, of mankind* 
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LECTURE VIII. 



Gentlemen^ 

I have not yet explained to you the 
entire plan of this course* I began by describing 
its object to you; I then proceeded, without 
noticing the complete character of European 
civilization^ without indicating, at the same 
time, the point of departure, the route, and the 
goal, — its commencement, its progress, and its 
end. But we now have arrived at an epoch, 
when a comprehensive view — a general sketcii 
of that portion of the world we ate studying, 
becomes necessary. The hktorical periods, vre 
have until now considered, illustrate, as it were, 
themselves; their results, are immediate and 
appanent. Those, on which we are about to enter, 
cannot be comprehended, they cannot even ex* 
cite a lively interest, unless we connect them 
with their indirect, and remote consequraoes* 
In 60 vast a study, a momrat occurs, when im 
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are not contented any longer^o go forward in 
darkness, through uiJcnown ' ^aths, — ^when we 
desire not only to know from whence we have 
come, where we are, butJalso whither we are 
going. This is what we now experience. The 
period we are about to (^sider, is not intelli- 
gible, its importance cannot be appreciated, ex- 
cepting by the relations which connect it with 
modem times. Its true signification, was not 
revealed till a very late period. 

We have considered almost all the essential 
elements of European civilization. I say al- 
most; — for I have not yet spoken of Monarchy. 
The decisive crisis of the development of Mo- 
narchy, did not occur till about the twelfth, or 
even the thirt^nth century. It was scarcely 
established before that epoch, — had scarcely 
begun to assume its definite place in modem 
society. This is the reason, that I have not 
sooner spoken of it. It will form the subject of 
my next Lecture. Excepting this, I repeat, we 
have considered all the great elements of Euro- 
pean civilization ; we have traced the origin of 
the Feudal Aristocracy, of the Church, and the 
Communes ; we have observed the institutions, 
that are in accordance with those facts; and 
not only the institutions, but the principles, the 
ideas, Uiat those facts are certain to awaken in 
the mind. Thus with respect to Feudality, we 
bavf traced the origin of the modem family, of 
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domestic life; we have beheld the energetic 
demonstration of the sentiment of personal in- 
dependence^ and the place that sentiment must 
have occupied, in the progress of our civilization. 
In regard to the Churchy we have seen the rise of a 
purely rfsligious society ; its relations with civil li fe ; 
the theocratic principle; the separation of the spi- 
ritual^ from the temporal power; the first flames 
of persecution, the first efforts to secure liberty 
of conscience. The rising Communes, exhibit an 
association founded on principles totally dissi- 
milar to those of Feudality or the Church : — we 
there distinguish the diversity between social 
classes; their conflicts; the first, and deeply 
impresi^ed features, of the character of modem 
citizens — a timid spirit, united to great mental 
energy, and the turbulence of di^magogues, to 
the love of order. All the elements, in a word, 
which have concurred to form European society; 
all that Europe has been, all that ever occupied 
her, has been already brought under your ob- 
servation. 

Let us now, gentlemen, place ourselves in the 
centre of modem Europe ; I do not say Europe 
in our own time, after the prodigious metamor- 
phosis we have witnessed, but in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. I ask^ do you 
recognise there the same society, we have studied 
in the twelfth century ? The difference is pro- 
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digiouA! I have alreftdj reaiaiked tUs dif- 
ka&aee so fiur aa raqpects the CoinHtiiiie&; I 
have endeaTOiiied to show, how little resem- 
Uaoee there was^ between the tiers-ttat of the 
eighteenth century, and that of the twelfth. 
Try the Feudal system, and the Qiureh, by the 
same rule, yon will be struck with the same 
metamorphosis. There was as little resemblance 
between the nobles, of the court of Louis XV., 
and the feudal aristocracy; between the Church 
of the Cardinal de Bemis, and that of the Abbot 
Suger; as there was between the tiers^tat of 
the dghteenth century, and the bui^hers, of 
the twelfth. During the interval between 
these periods, society became totally changed, 
although its elements had been already esta-* 
bhshed. 

I wish clearly to trace, the general and essen- 
tial character, of this transformation. 

From the fifth, to the twelfth century; society 
was composed of kings, a lay-aristocracy, a 
clergy, citizens, serfs, civil and religious autho* 
rities, the principles, in a word, of all that eon- 
stitutea a nation, and a government — ^yet there 
was no government, no nation. There was, pro- 
peily speaking, no peo|de; no actual govern- 
ment in the sense we at present attach to those 
words : nothing of the kind existed during the 
period we are considering. We meet with a 
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moltitiide of partial forces, special iacts, and 
local iDstitutions ; but nothing ga^ral, or pub*- 
he, nothing poUtical, no real naticxmlity. 

Consider, on the contrary^ Europe in the 
seventeenth and e%hteenth centuries; we every 
where perceive two grand objects occupying the 
theatre of the worid : — the government, and the 
people. The influence of a general power over 
the whole of the country, and the influence of 
the country over the power which governs it, 
&cm the social character of that epoch: the 
relations between these two great forces, their 
alliance, ot their conflict, are the subjects of its 
history. The nobles, the clergy, the citizens, 
all these classes, all these peculiar forces, <Hily 
appear in the second line, they are almost 
overshadowed by these two great bodies — ^the 
people, and their government. 

This, gentlemen, if I am not mistaken, is the 
essential feature which distinguishes modem 
Europe, from Europe in its primitive state, — ^this 
is the metamorphosis, which was accomplished 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The secret of this must be sought for in the 
perk>d between the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which we are about to consider. It 
has a distinctive character, as the period of 
transition from the primitive, to the modern state 
of Europe. This fact gives to it importance, and 
historical interest. If it were not considered 
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under this point of view, if its consequences were 
not also investigated ; not only would it appear 
incomprehensible, but its history would be weari- 
some, and would presently cause disgust. Viewed 
only in itself, independent of its results, it is a 
period without character; a period in which 
confusion was continually increasing, without any 
apparent cause; a period of undirected move- 
ment, of unsuccessful agitation. Kings, nobles, 
the clergy, and the citizens, — all the elements of 
social life appeared to move round the same circle, 
incapable either of progress, or repose. Attempts 
of all kinds were made. They all miscarried. 
Endeavours were made to establish governments, 
to found a system, which should secure public 
liberty. Even religious reforms were attempted; 
but nothing succeeded, nothing was accomplished. 
If ever the human race appeared devoted to an 
agitated, and yet immutable destiny, to incessant 
yet fruitless toil, it was in the interval between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

I know but one work, where this physiognomy 
is portrayed with truth, — I mean the History 
of the Dukes of Burgundy^ by M. de Barante. 
I do not merely speak of the air of truth, which 
pervades his pictures of manners, and his nar« 
rative of events ; — ^but of that general fidelity, 
which makes the entire work ; a perfect image, a 
true mirror, of the whole period, of Which he 
reveals the agitated but monotonous character. 
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Considered on the contrary, in its relation with 
what succeeded, — as the transition from primitire 
to modem Europe, this epoch becomes illumi* 
nated and enlivened. We discover in it a unity, 
a direction, and a progress: — ^its unity, and its 
interest, consist in the slow, and secret labour, 
which was accomplished in it. 

The history of European ciyilixaticni, gentle- 
men, may therefore be divided into three great 
periods. Ist. The period which I shall call that 
of origin, and formation; — a period when the 
Tarious elements of our society emerged from 
chaos, entered into existence, and displayed them- 
selves under their native forms, with tbe prin- 
ciples which animated them; this period ex* 
tended almost to the tvfetjih century. 2dly. The 
gecond period, was a time of experiment, and trial ; 
the different elements of social order approached 
each other; entered into mutual combinations, and 
intimate relations, without producing any thing 
general, regular, and durable ; this condition did 
not, properly speaking, cease before the sixteenth 
Century. 3dfy. The last, was the period of actual 
development, when society in Europe, assumed a 
definite form, when it followed a determinate 
direction, and advanced rapidly, and with a com- 
mon effort towards a clearly defined, and precise 
object; this is the period which commenced in the 
sixteenth century, and at present pursues its course. 

Such, gentlemen, as it appears to me, is the 

s 
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Spectacle that European civilization, in its col* 
lective character, exhibits ; such is the view of it 
I shall endeavour to present to you. We shall 
to-day, enter on the consideration of the second 
period. We must here attempt to discover the 
grand crises, the determining causes, of the social 
transformation which have resulted from it. 

The first great event which presents itself — 
which, as it were, opens the epoch we are speaking 
of, — is the breaking out of the Crusades. They 
commenced at the close of the eleventh, and were 
continued during the twelfth, and thirteenth cen« 
turies. They were assuredly of great importance 
in the history of civilization, for since their oc- 
currence they have never ceased to occupy the 
attention of philosophical historians; all have 
felt — ^without however being able to assign any 
cause for their belief — that the Crusades, were of 
the number of those influences, which change the 
condition of nations, and which it is essential to 
study, in order to comprehend the general pro* 
gress of events. 

The first characteristic of the Crusades, is their 
universality: — all Europe took part in them, — 
they were the first European event. Before the 
Crusades, the different countries of Europe, had 
never been simultaneously moved by the same 
cause, or actuated by the same sentiment. 
Europe, as a whole, did not exist. The Crusadea 
animated all Christian Europe. France supplied 
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the greater portion of the first crusading army; 
but Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and English, 
were also found in its ranks. In the second and 
third Crusades, the whole of Christendom was 
engaged. Nothing like it had ever been seen 
before. 

This was not all: — although the Crusades were 
an European event, they were also a national 
event iu each separate country ; all classes were 
animated by the same impression, yielded to the 
same idea, and abandoned themselves to the same 
impulse. Kings, nobles, priests, citizens, and the 
rural population; all took the same part, the 
same interest in the Crusades. The moral unity 
of nations was exhibited ; a fact as new as that of 
European unity. 

When events of this nature are met with in the 
infancy of nations ; in those periods when they, act 
spontaneously, freely, without premeditation, 
without any political design, or any combination 
with the government; we recognise what are 
termed in history heroic events — the heroic age 
of nations. The Crusades are, in &ct, the heroic 
event of modem Europe, — a movement at once 
individual, and general, — national, yet undirected. 

That this was their primitive character, is 
attested by all documents, and proved by facts* 
Who were the first crusaders ? Bands of the 
lower classes. They set out under the conduct 
of Peter the . Hermit, without preparation, with* 

s2 
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out guides, without chie& ; followed rsther tbim 
led by 8 few obeoire knights, thqr traversed 
Germany, and the Greek Empire, and hurried 
on, to Le dispersed, or to perish in Asia Minor. 

The higher chisses— the feudal nobility, were 
seised with the same passion for the Crusadefti 
Under the command of Godfrey de Bouillon^ the 
nobles, and thor yassals, departed full of ardour* 
When they had traversed Asia Minor ; the chi^ 
of the crusading army became lukewarm, and 
fatigued ; they were unsolicitoiis to continue thoc 
route, they entertained views of conquest on their 
own account, they desired to establish themselves 
in the country* The army, however, rose en 
masse, and insisted on being led to Jerusalem. 
The deliverance of Jerusalem was the olgect of 
the Crusade ;-^it was not to gain principalities for 
Boemondo, or Raymond de Toulouse, that the 
Crusaders had ventured so far. This popular, 
national, and European impulse, overcame all the 
designs of individuals ; the chiefs had not suf- 
ficient ascendancy over the masses, to cause them 
to sobmit to their personal interests. £va& 
kings, who had abstained from taking part in the 
first Crusade, were carried away by the move- 
ment, as wdl as the people. The great Crusades 
of the twelfth century were commanded by kings* 
I pass on to the dose of the thirteenth century. 
Crusades were still spoken of in Europe, they 
were even, preached with ardour. The popes 
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excited both monarcbs, and Aeir subjects. 
Coancils were held^ to recommend ezpeditioBs to 
Ae Holy Land ; but none were undertaken, no 
one felt any interest respecting tbem. A change 
bad taken place in the European mind — a change 
vbich put an end to the Crusades. Some priTate 
expeditions were still made ; some nobles^ and 
some bxx>ps, still d^arted Ibr Jerusalem; but 
the general movement iras cTidently arrested. 
Suft neither the necesaty for its continuance^ or 
the futility of cairying it into execution, was 
diminished. The Mussulmans were more than 
ever triumphant in Asia. The Christian king- 
dom, founded at Jerusalem^ had fidlen into their 
bands. It appeared necessary to reconquer it. It 
would have been much easier to succeed at that 
period, than it was when the Crusades first com- 
maaced: a great number of Christians had 
beeome established, and were still powerftil, in 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Pidestine. The means 
of transport, and of operation, were much better 
uaderstood. But nothing could revive the Cm* 
aades. It is evidmt, that the two great powers 
4^ sooety; sovereigns, on one hand, and the 
people on the other, no longer desired their cob- 
tinuanoe. 

It has been often repeated that weariness ww 
the cause of this, that Europe was tired of con- 
tinually invading Asia. This expreiBsion, which 
is so frequently used on similar oocasioBSi is «e» 
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ceedingly incorrect. It is not possible that 
human beings can be wearied with what they 
have, not done ; that the labours of their fathers 
can fatigue them. Weariness, is a personal, not 
au inherited feeling. The men of the thirteenth 
ceptury, were not fatigued by the Crusades of the 
twelfth ; they were influenced by another cause. 
A great change had taken place in ideas, senti- 
ments, and social conditions. The same desires, 
the same wants were no longer felt. The same 
things were no longer belieyed ; the people refused 
to believe what their ancestors, were persuaded of. 
It is a political, and moral metamorphosis of this 
nature, not weariness, which explains the opposite 
conduct of successive generations. The pretended 
weariness attributed to them, is a metaphor des- 
titute of truth* 

Two great causes, gentlemen, one of a moral, 
the other of a social nature, had precipitated 
Europe into the Crusades. 

The moral cause, as you know, was the impulse 
of religious belief, and religious feelings. From 
the close of the seventh century, Christianity 
contended against Mahometanism ; it had be- 
come victorious in Europe, (although it had . in- 
curred great danger,) and had obliged Mahomet- 
anism to confine itself to Spain. Even firom 
thence, Christianity constantly laboured to expel 
it« The Crusades have been represented as an 
accidental occurrence, an unforeseen, a special 
event, excited by the tales of the pilgrims who 
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had visited Jerusalem, and the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit. This is not the fact. The Crusades, 
gentlemen, were the continuation^ the acme of the 
great conflict, which for four centuries had sub- 
sisted between Christianity, and Mahometanism. 
The theatre of this great contest had hitherto 
been Europe: — it was then carried into Asia. 
If I attached any value to those comparisons, 
those parallels into which historical facts are 
sometimes made to enter ; I could show you that 
the career of Christianity in Asia was precisely 
the same, that its destiny there, was exactly 
similar to that of Mahometanism in Europe. 
Mahometanism established itself in Spain, where 
it conquered and founded a kingdom, and several 
principalities. The Christians did the same in 
Asia. Their situation in Asia, with regard to the 
Mahometans, was precisely the same as the situa- 
tion of the Mahometans in Spain with regard to 
the Christians. The kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
the kingdom of Granada, exactly correspond. 
These resemblances are, however, of very little 
importance. The great fact is, the conflict be- 
tween the two religious, and social systems. The 
Crusades formed the grand crisis of this conflict. 
This is their historical character, this is the bond 
which unites them to the general course of events. 
Another cause, — the social condition of Europe 
in the eleventh century, equally contributed to pro- 
duce them. I have taken care to explain, why, from 
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the fifth to the defenih eentmyy it was impossible 
to establi^ any general system in Europe; I 
have endeavoured to show that every thing had 
become local ; and that nations, political, as well 
as personal ezist^ice, and the human mind, had 
been restticted to a very narrow sphare. At that 
time the feudal system was in full rigour. ' After 
the expiration of a certain time, human thought, 
and activity refused to be confined widiin such 
narrow lindts, they desired to break through their 
banriers. The erratic life had ceased; but die 
love of its excitement, and adventures, still re* 
mained. Nations precipitated themselves into 
the Crusades, as into a new existence more ex" 
tended and varied, which sometimes recalled 
the remembrance of barbaric freedom, some- 
times opened the perspective of a vast futurity. 

Such, in my opinion, were in the twdifth oen« 
tury, the determining causes of the Crusades. 
At the close of the thirteenth century, neither of 
these causes continued to exist. Man, and so* 
ciety, were so greatly changed, that neither the 
moral impulse, or the social want, which had im- 
pelled Europe to invade Asia, were any longer fdt. 
I know not if there be many amongst you, gen- 
tleraen, who have read the original chroniclers of 
the Crusades, and if it has ever oocurred to you 
to compare those who were contemporaneous 
with the first Crusade, with those who lived at 
thedlose of the twelfth^ and thhrteenth centmiea,— • 
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fiir inatance, Albert d'Aix, Robert the Moiik» and 
BaynKmd d'Agiles, who took part in the first 
Crusade; with William of Tyre, and Jacxpies de 
Vitry. When we compare these two ch&saes of 
authors, it is impossible not to be Btnick by the 
oontrast they afford. The older chroniclers write 
in an animated manner, their imaginations are 
excited, they describe with enthusiasm the eTonts 
of the Crusade. But their minds are exceeding^ 
contracted, they have no ideas beyond the dr* 
comscribed sphere in which they move, they aro 
ignorant of science, full of prejudices, incapable 
i3£ forming an opinion on what was pasuag 
asound them; even on the events they relate. 
Bead, on the contrary, the History of the Crw- 
mdes^ by William of Tyre; you will be asto* 
nished to find he writes almost like a modem hia* 
tonan; his mind is fully developed, his views are 
extended, and firee. He exhibits extraordinary 
political intelligence, general views, and a just 
iq^redation of causes and effects. Jacques de 
Vitry offers an example of a different kind of de- 
velopment ; he is a man of general informatioii^ 
and does not confine himself to the affiiks of the 
Crusades, but describes the state of manners^ the 
geography, natural history, and political sdenee, 
of the countries he visited; he observes, and 
describes the world. In a word, there is between 
the dironidas of the first Crusades, and the his<- 
toriaaa of the last, atriloag disaJmilarity ; whid). 
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betokeos an actual revolution in the state of the 
hiunan mind. 

This change is especially conspicuous in the 
diffisrent manner in which these two classes of 
auduHTs speak of the Mahometans. The early 
chroniclers^ and consequently the early crusaders^ 
•^-nfor the chroniclers only express the general 
feeling, — speak of the Mahometans with uncon* 
oealed hatred ; it is evident that they were un- 
acquainted with them, that they did not seek to 
fosm a correct opinion respecting them, and only 
considered them with reference to the religious 
hostility subsisting between the two parties. No 
social relations appear to have existed between 
them ; they detested, and made war on each 
other — that was all, William of Tyre, Jacques 
de Vitry, Bernard the Treasurer, speak very dif- 
ferently of the Mahometans ; we feel in reading 
their histories, that, although enemies, they no 
longer considered the Mahometans as monsters ; 
that, to a certain point, they participated in their 
ideas, that they had lived amongst them^ that 
some relations, and even a sort of sympathy, had 
arisen between them. William of Tyre pro- 
nounced a fine eulogium on Nourreddin; and 
Bernard the Treasurer did the same on Saladin. 
They even went so far, as to place the manners, 
and conduct, of the Mussulmans, in opposition 
ta those of the Christians, in order to satirize the 
latter ; as Tacitus described the manners of th^ 
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Gennanfi, as aflbrcBiig a contrast to those of 
Rome. You cannot fail to notice, what an asto^ 
nishing change must have been effected in the 
interval between these two periods ; since you find 
in the last a freedom^ an impartiality of mind, — 
even when speaking of those enemies to Chm- 
tianity, against whom the Crusades were directed, 
-—which would have filled the early Crusadeifs 
with surprii^e, and indignation. 

This, gentlemen, was the first, the principle 
effect of the Crusades. It was an important st^ 
towards perfect intellectual freedom, a progressive 
movement towards liberal, and enlightened ideas. 
Although commenced in the name, and under die 
influence of religious belief, the Crusades deprived 
religious ideas, I do not say, of their legitimate 
influence, but^ of their exclusive, and despotic 
power, over the human mind. This result, — cer- 
tainly most unexpected, — was produced by various 
causes. The first was evidently the novelty, the 
extent, the variety, of the spectacle, which was 
presented to the eyes of the Crusaders. The 
same thing happened to them, which happens to 
travellers. It is a common saying, that travelling 
enlarges the mind ; that the habit of observing 
different countries, different manners, and opi- 
nions, extends the ideas, and divests the judg- 
ment of ancient prejudices. This truth was i^n^ 
dered evident amongst those travellers, whom we 
call the Crusaders ; the very fact of having seen 
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a multitude of things hitherto toikiioim; of Innr* 
ing witnessed customs, and BMinneis opposed to 
those in whidi they had been brought up ; ins 
certain to produce this effect on them. Thej 
entered, besides, into idations with two &rm8 of 
dTilization, not only different, but mudi further 
advanced than their own, — with Greek society im 
one hand, and Mussulman society, on the other. 
There cannot be a doubt, that although drilization 
in Greek society was enervated, perverted, and 
decaying; yet it influenced the Crusaders as 
greatly as we might expect a society so mmh 
more polished, advanced, and enlightened, than 
their own would have done. Midiometan sode^ 
produced on them a similar effect. It is curious 
to read in the chronicles, the impression that the 
Ousaders made on the minds of the Mussul- 
mans ; who at first regarded them as barbarians, 
as the most rude, ferocious, and ignorant men, 
they had ever seen. The Crusaders, on their 
part, were strudc by the riches, and the el^ant 
manners of the Mussulmans. To this first im- 
pression, succeeded firequent relations between the 
two peoples. These relations became extended^ 
and were much more important than is generally 
supposed. Not only had the Clnistians of the 
East habitual rdations with the Mussulmans, but 
the people oi the East, and those of the West, be- 
came acquainted with, visited, and minted with 
each other. It is not a long time sinoe one of 
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liiofie barncd men, vbo confer so much honour out 
EnmoC; — M. AbelRemtMat, — has shown what fre* 
qiient relatioiis^ subsisted between the Christian 
kings and the Mogul emperors. ^Embassadors 
fiom the Mogul empire, were sent to the Frank 
kings, — to St. Louis amongst others, — to request 
dieir alliance, and to persuade them to recom- 
mence the Crusades, for the common advantage 
of the Moguls, and the Christians, against the 
Turks. And not only were diplomatic, and 
official relations established between sove- 
reigns; but these relations led to others, more fre- 
quent, and diversified, between the people of both 
countries. 
I quote the words of M. Abel R^musat.* 

^* Many Italian, French, and Flemish monks^ 
were intrusted with diplomatic missions to the Grand 
Khan. Many Moguls of rank visited Rome, Barce- 
lona, Valencia, Paris, London, and Northampton ; 
and a Franciscan, from Naples, was archbishop of 
Fekiii. His successor, was a professor of theology, 
from the University of Paris. But how many other 
persons less known would follow in the suite of these 
personages, either as slaves, or attracted by the hope 
of gain, and the desire of visiting countries hitherto 
unknown ! Chance has preserved the names of some 
of th£se. The first envoy, whom the Tartars sent to 

* Mimoirei twr let relations poUtiques det Princes ckre^ 
liens atee let Empereurs Mongols, Deiuneme Memoire, 
pp. 154 — 157. 
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the King of Hung;ary, was an Eoglbbman who had 
been banished for his crimes, and who, after wander- 
ing for some time in Asia, at length took service with 
the Moguls. A Flemish cordelier, met with a 
woman of Metz, named Paquette^ in the wilds of 
Tartary, who had been carried off from Hungary; 
also a Parisian goldsmith, who had a brother living 
in Paris ; and a young man from Rouen, who had 
been at the siege of Belgrade. He also saw Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, and Flemings. A chanter, named 
Robert f who had travelled all through Asia, returned 
home, and died in the Cathedral of Chartres. A 
Tartar supplied helmets to the army of Philip-le-BeL 
Jean de Plancarpin, met a Russian gentleman near 
Gayouk, whom he calls Temerf and who acted as an 
interpreter ; many merchants from Breslau, Poland, 
and Austria, accompanied him in his journey into 
Tartary. Others returned with him through Russia, 
— mostly Genoese, Pisans, and V^enetians. Two 
merchants from Venice, whom chance had led to 
Bokhara, followed a Mogul sent by Houlagou to 
Kublai-Khan. They remained many years in China, 
and Tartary, returned with letters from the Grand 
Khan to the pope ; again revisited the Grand Khan, 
one of them carrying with him his son, the celebrated 
Marco Polo ; and, after remaining some time with 
Kublai-Khan, returned to Venice. Journeys of this 
kind were not less frequent in the succeeding century. 
Amongst them may be named those of John Man- 
deville, an English physician, Oderic de Frisal, 
Pegoletti, William de Bouldeselle, and many others. 
We may readily imagine that the travels, of which 
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the remembrance has been preserved ; form a very 
small proportion of those which were undertaken ; 
and that in those days, many more persons were able 
to perform distant journeys, than to write an account 
of them. Many of these adventurers, also, would 
establish themselves, and die in the countries that 
they visited. Others, would return to their homes^ 
as undistinguished as when they left them; but 
having their imaginations filled with what they had 
seen, they would describe their travels to their fami- 
lies, and doubtless exaggerate every thing that had 
happened to them. Their recitals however, though 
mingled with many ridiculous fables, would leave 
behind them useful recollections and traditions, 
capable of being turned to advantage. Thus, in 
Germany, in Italy, and in France, in the monas- 
teries, amongst the nobles, and even in the lowest 
ranks of society, many precious seeds were sown, 
destined to bear fruit at a later period. These igno- 
tant travellers, carried the arts of their country into 
distant lands, and brought back with them in return 
other Acquisitions, not less valuable; thus, un* 
consciously, being the means of effecting exchanges, 
much more important than those of commerce. By 
their means, not only was the trade in silk, in porce- 
lain, and other Indian commodities, much extended, 
and facilitated, and new outlets opened to industry, 
and commercial activity; but, what was much better, 
foreign manners, unknown nations, and extraordi- 
nary productions, were presented to the imagination 
of Europeans, which, since the fall of the Roman 
Empire, had been confined within too narrow a 
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circle. The most anciently civilized, the finest and 
most populous of the four quarters of the globe, at 
length became of some importance to Europe. The 
arts, the religions, and the languages of the East, 
began to be studied ; and it was even in contempla- 
tion to found a professorship of the Tartar language 
in the University of Paris. Exaggerated tales, which 
however were soon investigated and appreciated, dif- 
fused more varied and accurate ideas. The world 
seemed to be extended in the East ; geography was 
prodigiously improved ; the passion for new discovery 
became the form under which the adventurous spirit 
of Europe appeared. The idea of another hemi- 
sphere, was divested of improbability, when our own 
portion of the globe was better known : — it was in 
endeavouring to trace the Zipangri of Marco Polo, 
that Columbus discovered the New World." 

You see, gentlemen, what a vast, and hitherto 
unknown world, had been opened to the minds of 
Europeans, by the hnpulse of the Crusades. It 
cannot be doubted, that this was one of the most 
powerAil causes, of the development and freedom 
of mind, which was exhibited after this great 
event. 

Another circumstance is worthy of notice. 
Until the time of the Crusades, the court of Rome^ 
the centre of the Church, had only communi- 
cated with the laity through the medium of eccle- 
siastics; dither through legates sent by the Church 
of Rome, or through the body of the bishops and 
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clergy. A small proportion of the laity were in 
direct relation with Rome. But it was generally 
through ecclesiastics that Rome communicated 
with the people. During the period of the Cru<* 
sades, however, Rome was visited by a great 
number of the Crusaders, who passed through it 
either in going or returning. A multitude of 
the laity were witnesses of the policy, and con- 
duct, of the Roman court, and ascertained what 
share personal interests had in religious contests. 
There cannot be a doubt, that this knowledge in- 
spired many minds with a boldness hitherto 
unknown. 

When we consider the general state of the 
human mind at the close of the Crusades, and 
especially in ecclesiastical affairs, it is impossible 
not to be struck by a singular fact: — ^religious 
ideas had undergone no change, they had not 
been replaced by contrary, or even dissimilar 
opinions ; but the mind was infinitely more free ; 
religious belief was no longer the only sphere 
in which the human intellect was exercised. Al- 
though not disregarded, religion lost its exclusive 
power; — the mind was employed on other sub- 
jects. Thus, at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the moral cause which produced the Cru- 
sades, or at least had been their most energetic 
principle, had disappeared; — the moral state of 
Europe had undergone a great modification. 
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The social state had undergone an analogous 
change. Much discussion has taken pkce 
respecting the influence of the Crusades in this 
particular ; it has been shown that a great num* 
ber of the proprietors of fiefe who went to the 
Holy Land, were obliged to sell their fiefs to the 
ling, or to grant charters to the Communes, in 
order to obtain money. It has been shown, that^ 
solely by their absence, many nobles lost much of 
their power. Without entering into the details 
of this inquiry, we may I think sum up, in a few 
general facts, the influence of the Crusades on 
the social state. 

The Crusades, greatly diminished the number 
of small fiefs, of small domains, of small pro- 
prietors ; they served to concentrate property, and 
power, into the hands of a few. It is after the 
termination of the Crusades, that we distinguish 
the rise and growth of great fiefs — of the great 
feudal powers. 

I have often regretted that we have no map of 
France divided into fiefs, which, like the maps 
we have divided into departments, airondisse- 
mens, cantons, and communes, should designate 
the difierent fiefs, their extent, their relations, 
and their successive changes. If we could com- 
pare, by the aid of such a map, the state of 
France, before, and after the Crusades, we should 
see how many of the fiefs had disappeared, and 
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how greatly the large, and considerable fie&, bad 
mcreased. This is one of the most important re- 
suits of the Crusades. 

Even in those instances, where small pro- 
prietors had been enabled to preserve their fiefs, 
they did not live so isolated as formerly. The 
possessors of great fiefs became, as it were, so 
many centres around which the small proprietors 
grouped themselves, and near whom they wished 
to take up their abode. Many of them, during 
the Crusades, had been obliged to follow the ban- 
ner of a richer, and more powerful lord, and to 
receive assistance firom him; they had lived with 
him, partaken his fortunes, and adventures. 
When the Crusaders returned home, this socia-^ 
biUty, this habit of living in intercourse with 
their superior, continued to subsist. Thus, while 
we see the great fiefs augmented after the Cru- 
sades, we see the proprietors of those fiefs hold a 
much more considerable court in their castles, and 
surrounded by a much greater number of gentle- 
men, who, though they retained their estates, did 
not exclusively reside on them. 

The extension of the great fiefs ; and the crea- 
tion of a certain number of social centres^ instead 
of the isolation which previously existed; were 
the two most remarkable effects which the Cru- 
sades produced on the feudal system. 

A fact of the same nature may be recognised 
in the situation of the burghers. The Crusades 

t2 
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created large Communes. A small commerce, a 
limited industry, would have been insufficient to 
create such Communes as the cities of Italy and 
Flanders were. T^ey were produced by an ex- 
tensive commerce, a maritime trade, and espe- 
cially by the traffic between the East and West. 
The Crusades communicated to maritime com- 
merce the strongest impulse it has ever received. : 

In fine, when we consider the state of society 
at the termination of the Crusades, we find that 
the isolated life, the dispersion of existence and 
of influence, this movement of universal localiza- 
tion — if I may so term it — ^had ceased, and had 
been replaced by a movement of a completely 
contrary nature, a movement of centralization. 
Every thing tended towards unity. Small things 
were absorbed by greater; or were grouped 
around them. This is the form society assumed 
at that epoch, this is the direction in which it 
advanced. 

You now comprehend, gentlemen^ why at the 
close of the thirteenth, and during the fourteenth 
century, both sovereigns and the people, were 
averse to renewing the Crusades. They were no 
longer necessary ; no class desired their continu- 
ance; they had been produced by the impulse of 
religious feelings, by the exclusive dominion of 
religion over all the affairs of life ; this dominion 
had now lost its energy. They had sought in the 
Crusades for a novel, a more extended and varied 
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existence ; but these desires were now satisfied in 
Europe, through the progress of social relations. 
At this period a grand career of political aggran- 
dizement was opened to sovereigns. Why should 
they take so much trouble to conquer kingdoms 
in Asia, when so many unsubdued states lay, at 
their very doors? Philip-Augustus engaged in 
the Crusades unwillingly. Was it not natural ? 
He wished to make himself king of France. It 
was the same with the people. The career of 
wealth was before them; they renounced ad** 
venturous exploits for industry. With monarchs 
adventures were replaced by politics ; with the 
people by great undertakings. One class of 
society alone still preserved the love of adventure 
— that portion of the feudal nobility, which, not 
being in a situation to expect political aggran- 
dizement, and being averse to labour, retained 
their former position, their former manners. 
They always engaged in the Crusades, and con- 
tinually attempted to renew them. 

These, gentlemen, are, in my opinion, the 
great, the real effects of the Crusades : on one 
hand, extension of ideas, the emancipation of 
mind; on the other, a more briUiant, and power- 
ful existence, and the enlarged sphere opened to 
activity. They produced at once a greater degree 
of political unity, and more personal liberty ; 
they tended to establish the independence of man. 
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and the centralintion of society* Much disciur 
skm has arisen respecting the means <^ dvilisa- 
tion, which the Crusades imported into Emope 
from the East. It has been said, that the greater 
part of those discoyeries, which aided the deve- 
lopment of European civilisation in the four- 
teenth and fifteentli centuries; the compass, print- 
ing, and gunpowder, were known in the East, and 
that the Crusaders probably brought them from 
thence. This is partially true. Some of these 
•assertions may however be contested; but the 
influence, the general effect, that the Crusades 
produced, both on the human mind, and on 
society, are incontrovertible. Europe had be^i 
restricted to a very narrow track ; they caused 
her to advance by a new, and much wider path : 
and through their means, the transformation of 
the different elements of European society into 
governments, and people ; which is the charac- 
teristic of moddn dvilization, was commenced. 
About this time also, one of those institutions 
which have most powerfully contributed to ac- 
complish this great change — Monarchy — became 
developed. Its history, from the rise of modem 
states to the thirteenth century, will be the sub* 
ject of the next Lecture. 
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LECTURE IX. 



Gentlemen, 

In our last reunion^ I endesToured to 
explain the essential ch^tacter of modern society; 
and wherein it differis from that of primitive 
Europe. This difference appears to consist in the 
fact, that all the elements of the social state 
heretofore so numerous, and diversified, were 
reduced to two: — the government, on one 
hand; and the people, on the other. Instead of 
numerous governing forces — the feudal nobility, 
the clergy, kings, citizens, coloni, and serfs, as- 
suming the chief place in history; two great 
objects alone occupy the historical theatre in 
modem Europe: government, and the people. 

If this is the fact which European civilization 
has produced; it is therefore the end to which we 
should aspire; towards which our researches 
should be directed. We must trace the rise, 
the progress, and the gradual devdopment of this 
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great result. We are now about to consider that 
period, from whence its origin may be dated. 
It was, as you already know, between the twelfth, 
and the sixteenth centuries, that the slow, and 
secret work, which gradually brought society 
into this new form, this definite state, was accom- 
plished. We have also studied the history of the 
first great event, which, in my opinion, powerfully 
aided in directing Europe into this path: — I 
mean the Crusades. 

About the period which was marked by the 
Crusades, Monarchy^ — that institution, which 
perhaps more than any other has contributed to 
form modern society; to amalgamate all social 
elements; and to divide them into two forces; 
the government, and the people ; — began to in- 
crease in importance. 

It is evident that Monarchy, has performed a 
most important part in the history of European 
civilization. The most superficial examination 
of facts is sufficient to convince us of this. We 
see the development of Monarchy, and of society 
in general, advance together ; — their progress was 
simultaneous, at least, during a considerable 
period. And not only was this the case; but 
whenever society made any movement towards its 
modern, and definite character. Monarchy ap- 
peared to increase, and prosper ; so that, when 
the work was accomplished ; when in almost all 
the great states of Europe, no important, and de- 
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cisive influences remained, excepting the public, 
and the government; Monarchy became the 
government. 

This occurred not only in France, where the 
fact is evident, but in the greater number of the 
countries of Europe. Under slightly different 
forms, and separated by a short interval of time, 
the history of society in England, Spain, and 
Germany, affords the same result. In England 
for instance, it was in the time of the Tudors, 
that the ancient, peculiar, and local elements of 
English society, were changed and dissolved, and 
yielded their place to a system of public authori- 
ties; at that period, also. Monarchy was most 
powerful. It was the same in Germany, in 
Spain, in all the great European states. 

If we turn from Europe, to study the rest of 
the world, we shall be struck by an analogous 
fact ; we shall every where find Monarchy, occu- 
pying an important position, and appearing the 
most universal, and permanent institution ; that 
which it is most difficult to prevent the establish- 
ment of; and which it is a most arduous task to 
extirpate, where it has once existed. 

From time immemorial, it has been prevalent 
in Asia. When America was discovered, all the 
great states — ^however differently constituted — 
were subjected to the monarchical system. In 
Africa also, whenever any nation possessing a 
large extent of territory is met with, the same 
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system prevails. And not only has Monarchy 
penetrated every where; but it has accommodated 
itself to the most opposite situations; to civilisa- 
tion as well as to barbarism ; to the most pacific 
nations, China for example; and to the most 
warlike, to those where a military spirit predomi- 
nates. It has been established amidst a system 
of castes, in societies where the gradations of 
rank are most rigorously defined ; and amidst a 
system of equality, in societies fiirthest removed 
from all legal and permanent classification. Some- 
times oppressive, and despotic; sometimes favour- 
able to the progress of civilization, and freedom, 
it appears like a head that may be placed on 
many difierent bodies ; a plant that may be pro- 
duced from many different seeds. 

In this fact, gentlemen, we might discover 
many curious, and important consequences. I 
will only mention two ; — ^the first is, that it is im- 
possible such a result should be the work of 
chance, of force, or usurpation alone ; it is im- 
possible but that a great, and powerful analogy, 
must exist between the nature of the institution 
of Monarchy, and the nature of man ; considered 
either in his individual, or social capacity. Force, 
doubtless, had some share in the origin of this 
institution, and certainly contributed much to its 
progress; — ^but whenever we discover a result 
like this; whenever we behold any great event 
developed, and reproduced, during a long course 
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of agesy and amidst so many different situations; 
ire ought never to attribute it exclusively to force. 
Force, performs a great, and constant part in 
human affairs ; — but they do not originate from 
it, — it is not the moving power. A moral cause 
superior to force, and the part it performs, exists 
and governs every thing. In the history of 
societies, force holds the same place, that the 
body does in that of man. The body certainly is 
an important element in the life of man ; but it 
cannot be called the firinciple of his existence. 
Life circulates in it, but does not emanate from 
it. So in human societies ; — however important 
force may be, it is not the ruling power; it does 
not govern their destinies ; — it is the ideas, the 
moral influences, concealed under the accidental 
forms that force imposes, which regulate the 
course of societies. A cause of this nature, not 
force alone ; must have occasioned the predomi- 
nance of Monarchy. 

A second fact, which it is not less necessary to 
notice, is the flexibility of the institution, the 
facility with which it can be modified, and adapted, 
to a multiplicity of different circumstances. Its 
form is undivided, permanent, and simple; it 
does not exhibit that prodigious variety of combi- 
nations we meet T?ith in other institutions; 
nevertheless, it accommodates itself to societies 
which have the least resemblance to each other. 
It is therefore evident diat it admits of great 
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diversityy and is connected with many different 
elements, and principles ; both as regards society, 
and man. 

The reason that the part which Monarchy has 
performed in the history of the world, is so im- 
perfectly comprehended ; and that men have so 
often mistaken both its nature, and its effects ; is, 
because they have not studied this institution in 
its full extent; — that, on one hand, they have 
not discovered the true, and unvarying principle, 
which forms its essence, acnd continues to subsist, 
under whatever circumstances it may be placed; 
and, on the other, that they have not paid suf- 
ficient attention to all the variations it accommo- 
dates itself to ; to all the principles with which it 
enters into alliance : — ^they have erred, I repeat, 
from not having considered Monarchy under this 
vast, and twofold aspect. 

This is the work I wish to undertake with you, 
in order to obtain a complete, and precise know- 
ledge of the effects this institution has produced 
on modem Europe; whether those effects were 
the result of its innate principle ; or of the modi- 
fications it has undergone. 

It cannot be doubted, that the strength of Mo- 
narchy, that the moral power, which in its true 
principle, does not reside in the peculiar, and per- 
sonal will of the individual, who for the moment 
may be king ; — assuredly the people, in accepting 
Monarchy as an institution ; and philosophers, in 
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recommending it as a system; did not desire, did 
not intend to recognise, the sovereignty of the 
will of an individual; which must necessarily.be 
narrow, arbitrary, capricious, and ignorant. 

Monarchy, however, is something totally dif- 
ferent from the will of an individual, although it 
appears under that form. It is the personification 
of rightful sovereignty (souveraineie de droit) ; 
of a will which is essentially rational, enlightened, 
just, and impartial ; which is distinct from, and 
superior to^ all individual wills; and which,. on 
that account^ has a right to govern them. Such 
is the opinion that the people form of Monarchy; 
such is the motive of their adherence to it. 

Is it true, gentlemen, that there is such a 
rightful sovereignty {souveraineie de droit) ? — is 
there a will which has a right to govern mankind ? 
It is certain that mankind believe there is*-for 
they seek, they have constantly sought, and they 
wiQ never refrain from seeking to place themselves 
under its dominion. Represent to yourselves, 
I do not say a whole nation, but any, even the 
smallest assemblage of individuals ; — ^imagine all 
these individuals subjected to a sovereign, who is 
only such de facto; to a power, which has no 
right but that of force, and no title recognised 
by reason, justice, and truth. Human nature re- 
volts from such a supposition ; — it will only sub- 
mit to right. It seeks the rightful sovereignty ; 
which is the only power that man consents to 
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obey. What is hktory, bat the demonstratioii of 
Hus miiversal fact ? What are the greater num- 
ber of the contests that agitate the existence of 
nations ; bat so many ardent effi)rts to discover 
the rightfiil sovereignty^ and to pkce themselves 
under its dominion ? And not only the people, 
bat philosophers, firmly believe in its existence ; 
and seek it incessantly. What ate all the sys- 
tems of political philosophy, bat researches after 
the rightful sovereignty ? What is their object, 
bat to ascertain what power has a right to govern 
society? Consider every system — theocracy, 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy — all boast 
of having discovered to which form of government 
rightful sovereignty belongs ; all promise to place 
society under the dominion of its legitimate ruler. 
I repeat it— this is the object of the labours of 
philosophers ; as it is that of all national ciforts. 
How could both philosophers, and the people, 
have failed to believe in rightful sovereignty? 
How could they have failed to seek it continually ? 
Take the most simple supposition; — that it is 
necessary to accomplish some act; that some in* 
fluenoe must be exercised either on society in 
general, on some of its members, or merely on an 
individual : — there must evidently be some rule 
for this action, some legitimate will, which ought 
to be obeyed, and followed. Whether you pene^ 
trate into the most minute details of social life, or 
rise to the contemplation of great events, — every 
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where yon will find that there is some truth to be 
discovered, some rational law to be applied to 
realities. This, then, is the rightful sovereignty, 
towards which both philosophers, and nations, 
have never ceased, and never can cease to aspire. 

How far is it possible to represent this rightfol 
sovereignty in a general, and permanent manner, 
by a terrestrial power, — by human will ? What 
is there necessarily false, and dangerous, in this 
supposition? What, in particular, are we to 
think of the personification of rightful sovereignty 
under the image of Monarchy ? How far, and on 
what conditions, is this personification admissible? 
These are momentous questions, which it is not 
necessary I should discuss here; but which I 
cannot omit to point out, and respecting which I 
shall say a few words in passing. 

I affirm, — and common sense will also recc^- 
nise, — that rightfiil sovereignty, in its fullest, and 
most enduring sense, cannot belong to any indi- 
vidual ; and that to attribute it to any human 
power whatsoever, is radically false, and danger- 
ous. Thence proceeds the necessity for the 
limitation of all powers, whatever may be their 
forms, or denominations ; — thence also proceeds 
the radical illegitimacy of absolute power, what- 
ever may be its origin ; whether it be hereditary, 
elective, or obtained by conquest. Difierences may 
exist, respecting the best means of discovering the 
rightful sovereignty ; — these means change, thqr 
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are modified by time and place ; — but at no time, 
in no place, can any single power be legitimately 
the independent possessor of this sovereignty. 

This principle being laid down^ it is not the 
less certain that Monarchy, under whateyer sys* 
tern it is considered, presents itself as the perso- 
nification of rightful sovereignty. Listen to the 
theocratic system. It affirms that kings are the 
image of God on earth; which means, that they 
are a personification of sovereign justice, truth, 
and goodness. Ask the jurisconsults : — they 
reply, that the king is the actual law ; which is 
as much as to say, that the king is the imper- 
sonation of rightful sovereignty, — of that just law, 
which has a right to govern society. Ask Mo- 
narchy itself, — the system of pure Monarchy; — 
it will auswer, that it is the personification of the 
state, of the general interest. In whatever situa- 
tion you may consider it, with whatever principles 
it may be allied, you will always find it assuming 
the claim to represent, and reproduce the rightful 
sovereignty, which alone, can legitimately govern 
society. 

We need not feel surprised at this. What are 
the characteristics of rightful sovereignty, the 
characteristics which are derived from its peculiar 
nature ? In the first place, it is undivided : — 
there is only one truth, one justice ; and, conse- 
quently, only one rightful sovereignty. It is, 
moreover, permanent, and unchangeable — for 
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truth cannot alter. It is placed in an exalted 
situation, it is elevated above the vicissitudes, and 
the chances, of the world; — it is, as it were, a 
mere spectator of the world, and its judge. Mo^ 
narchy, outwardly exhibits the rational, and natu^ 
lal characteristics, of rightly sovereignty, imder the 
most positive form ; and presents the most faithful 
image of them. Read the work of M. Benjamin 
Constant, where he has so ingeniously represented 
Monarchy, as a neutral and moderating power ; 
raised above the accidents, and the conflicts of 
society; and only interfering in grand crises* 
Is not this the position, we might imagine right- 
ful sovereignty would assume, in the government 
of human affairs ? There must be something in 
this idea winch strongly impresses the mind, for 
it has passed with singular rapidity, from books to 
facts. A sovereign made it the basis of his 
throne, in the constitution of Brazil, Monarchy^ 
in that constitution is represented as a mode- 
rating power ; elevated above the executive powers, 
— ^their witness, and judge. 

Under whatever point of view you consider this 
institution, you will find it bears a very consi- 
derable outward resemblance to rightful sove- 
reignty ; and that it is not surprising, that this 
resemblance should have struck mankind. There- 
fore, whenever the reflection, or imagination of 
men, has been led to contemplate, and study the 
nature, and essential characteristics of rightful 

u 
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florere^n^; it htm tomed tovnds Hooaidif. 
Tims, dorii^ the period when n^gkms ideas were 
predomiiimt; the hahitiuJ oontemphtion of die 
natiiie of God, impdled fiumlrinH townds the 
monarchkal sjrstem. At another epoch, when 
jnrisooDtiilts inflnenred society; the habit of 
stndjring under the name of law, the nature of 
rightful soyereigntj, was fitvourable to the dogma, 
of its impersonation in Monarchy. The human 
mbd, after an attentive conrideration of the na- 
ture, and qualities, of rightful soyereignty, — 
when no opposing causes have intervened, — 
has always attached force, and credit, to the pre- 
tensions of Monarchy, which appeared a £dthful 
image of it. 

Some periods occur, more especially calculated 
to identify Monarchy, with the rightful sove- 
reignty — ^those periods, when individual forces are 
developed with all their uncertainty, and caprice ; 
when selfishness rules mankind, either through 
ignorance, and brutality; or through corruption. 
At such a time, society, abandoned to the conflict 
of personal wills ; and not being able, by means 
of their firee concurrence, to unite them all, under 
one general and common will, to which all should 
adhere, and be subjected; ardently seeks some 
power, which may compel the submission of all 
individuals ; — and so soon as any institution ap* 
pears, which bears any of the characteristics of 
rightful sovereignty, and which is willing to rule 
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over society ; society rallies round it with intense 
eagerness, as proscripts take refuge in the asylum 
of a church. This is what we observe in the 
youthful, and unorganized state of nations, such 
as we have lately considered. Monarchy, is most 
suitable to these periods of anarchy, which, if 
we may so express it, are so powerful, and fruit- 
Ail, when society struggles to form and regu- 
larize itself, but which it is imable to accomplish 
by the free concurrence of individual wills. There 
are other periods, when, from ai^ oppbsite cause, 
its merits are equally obvious. \Vhat caused the 
Roman world, which at the close of the republic 
appeared so near its dissolution, to subsist for 
nearly fifteen centuries, under the name of that 
Empire, which, after all, was but a long decay, a 
protracted agony ? Monarchy alone, could have 
produced such an effect— that alone, could have 
preserved a society, which selfishness continually 
tended to destroy. The imperial power, con- 
tended for fifteen centuries, against the decay of 
the Roman world. 

Thus we find, there are periods, in which Mo- 
narchy alone can retard the dissolution of society ; 
and periods also, in which that power alone is 
capable of accelerating its formation. And in 
both cases, it is because Monarchy, more than 
any other institution, clearly and powerfully re- 
presents the rightful sovereignty, that it exercises 
this power over events. 

u2 
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Under whatevn point of view, gentlemen, you 
consider tliis institution, at whatever epoch, yoa 
study it ; you will admit that its essential cha* 
racter, its moral principle, its true, and occult 
signification, the origin of its power consists (I 
repeat) in being the image, the impersonation, 
the presumed interpreter, of that undivided that 
superior, that essentially legitimate will, whidi 
alone has a right to govern society. 

Let us now consider Monarchy, under the 
second point of view; — ^that is to say, in its 
flexibility, in the variety of parts it has per- 
formed, and the different effects it has pro- 
duced. We must inquire what is the nature of 
this flexibility; and determine the causes that 
produced it. 

We have here a great advantage. We can at 
once enter on historical ground, on the history 
of our own country. By the concurrence of ex- 
traordinary circumstances, it has occurred that 
in modem Europe, Monarchy has assumed all 
the different forms under which it has ever ap- 
peared in the history of the world. If I may 
be permitted to use the expression: European 
Monarchy has been, as it were, the product of 
every possiUe form of Monarchy* I shall give 
an outline of its history, firom the fifth to the 
twelfth century; you will then perceive under 
how many different aspects it has presented itself, 
and how deeply it is impressed with that varied. 
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complicated, and agitated character, which dis- 
tingcdshes European ciTilisation. 

In the fifili century, at the epoch of the Ger- 
aaanic invasion. Monarchy appeared under two 
Smns, the barbarian, and the imperial; — ^the 
Monarchy of Clovis, and that of Constantino ;-— 
differing jfrom each other both in principles and 
effects. 

Barbarian Monarchy, is essentially elecdve;— - 
die Germanic kings were elected, though not 
exactly with the forms, we are accustomed to 
attach to the idea of election. They were mili- 
tary chiefs ; obliged to cause their authority to be 
fieely accepted, by a great number of their com* 
panions; who obeyed them as the bravest, and the 
most competent. Election, is the true source of 
barbarian monarchy ; its essential, and primitive 
character. 

I do not mean to assert, that this character in 
the fifth century, had not become somewhat modi- 
fied, and that different elements had not been in* 
troduced into Mcoarchy. The various tribes had 
been governed by their own chiefs, for a length 
of tiipe ; some families had become more distin- 
guished, more considerable, and richer, than 
others. This was the commencement of hereditary 
succession ; the chief was rarely elected but firom 
certain fiimilies. This was the first principle, 
which modified the dominant principle of election. 
Another idea, another dement, had at that 
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period been infiued into the character of barbarian 
Monarchy; — this element, was religion. Many 
of the barbarian nations, for instance the Goths, 
entertained a conviction, that the families of 
their kings descended from those of their gods,, 
or of the heroes who had been deified — amongst 
others of Odin. Homer, in like manner, repre- 
sents the kings he celebrates to be the descendants 
of gods, or of demi-gods ; and on that account, 
the objects of a sort of religious adoration, not- 
withstanding their limited power. 

Such was barbarian Monarchy, in the fifth 
century — it had already become diversified, and 
unsettled, although its fundamental principle was 
still predominant. 

The imperial Roman Monarchy, was very dif- 
ferent — ^it was the impersonation of the state; 
the inheritor of the majesty, and sovereignty of 
the Roman people. Consider the Monarchy of 
Augustus, and of Tiberius ; — the emperor is the 
representative of the senate, of the comitii^ of the 
entire republic. Monarchy succeeded the Re« 
public, which reappeared under the form of the 
Empire. Every one must recognise this fact in 
the modest language of the first emperors, — of 
those amongst them at least, who possessed some 
degree of intelligence, and understood their situa- 
tion. They felt they were in the presence of the 
people who had so lately been sovereigns, and 
who had abdicated in their favour ; they spoke as 
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the Tepresentatiyes of the people, as their mini* 
sters. But in effect^ they possessed all the power 
which had formerly belonged to the people, and 
exercised it with fearfully augmented force. We 
cannot, gentlemen, have any difficulty in com- 
prehending this transformation; for we have 
ourselves participated in one of a similar nature. 
We have seen the sovereign power, transferred 
from the people to an individual — this is the history 
of Napoleon. Napoleon was an impersonation of 
the sovereign people. He constantly admitted 
it. He used to say, '* Who was ever like me, 
elected by eighteen millions of men ? Who can 
so justly be termed the representative of the 
people ?*' His coins have on one side the inscrip- 
tion <^ Republique Franfaise,^ and on the re- 
verse, *' Napoleon Empereur/" Does this not 
prove the fact I have asserted, that in him, the 
people was crowned ? 

Such, gentlemen, ivas the fundamental cha- 
racter of imperial Monarchy ; this character was 
preserved during the three first centuries of the 
empire ; it only assumed its perfect, and definite 
form, under Diocletian. But at that very mo- 
ment, it was about to undergo a great change ; — 
a new form of Monarchy was on the point of 
appearing. Christianity, had laboured for three 
centuries, to introduce a religious element, into 
the imperial power. In the reign of Constan- 
tine, it succeeded, not in rendering that element 
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supreme, but in awiigning to it m important 
part. Monarchy, here presents itself under s 
very different character; — its origin is not of 
this world ; the prince, is no longer the repre- 
sentative of the sovereignty of the people, he is 
the image, the representative, the delegate of 
God. Power is committed to him firom Heaven ; 
while under the imperial Monarchy, he derived 
it from the people. The two situations^ were 
were very different; so were their results. It 
is difficult to combine the rights of liberty, and 
political goarantees, with the principle oi re- 
ligious monarchy — but the principle itself, is 
noble, moral, and salutary. The following is the 
idea that was formed of the sovereign, under the 
system of religious Monarchy in the sevendi 
century. It is extracted from the Canons of the 
CouncQ of Toledo. 

*' The king, derives his name (rex) from the jus- 
tice of his government (jecte,) If he governs with 
justice (recti), he is legitimately entitled to the 
name of king, if he governs unjustly, he disgracefully 
loses it. Our fathers said truly, rex ejug eris H 
recta fads ; si autem non fads, non eris. The 
two grand virtues of royalty are justice, and truth 
(the science of truth, and reason). 

The royal power, is bound as well as the people, 
to pay respect to the laws. Obeying the will of 
Heaven we institute, both for ourselves, and for our 
subjects, wise laws ; which ourselves, and our sue- 
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cessorSy are bound to obey, together with the entire 

population of our kingdom 

God, the creator of all things ; in planning the 
structure of the human body, made the head, its. 
highest part ; and ordained that from thence all the 
nerves of the body should proceed. He placed in 
the head, the light of the eyes, to the end that every 
thing hurtful might be discovered through them. 
There also, he fixed the powers of the intellect; 
and commanded it to govern all the other members, 
and to regulate their actions wisely ........ 

It is therefore proper, in the first place, to provide 
laws for all that concerns the prince ; to have his 
safety attended to, his life protected; and after- 
wards to consider those things which a£Fect the 
people ; so, that in securing (as is proper) the safety 
of the king, that of the people, may be as well, if 
not more effectually guaranteed.''* 

But into the system of reli^ous Monarchy^ 
another element, nearly as powerfbl as Monarchy 
itself, was almost invariably introduced. A new 
power, was placed beside Monarchy, a power more 
nearly allied to the Divinity — the source from 
whence Monarchy emanates — ^than that power 
itself. This power was the authority of the clergy, 
of the ecclesiastical body, which interposed itseli^ 
between God and princes ; between princes and 
the people ; in such a manner, that Monarchy, the 
image of the Divine goyernment, incurred the 

• Forum Judicium ; tit. 1, 1. 2, dt. 1, 1. 2, 1. 4. 
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risk, of becoming merely an instrument in the 
hands of the human interpreters of the divine 
vill. This cause created fresh diversities in the 
destiny, and in the effects of the institution. 

In the fifth century^ there existed in Europe, 
three different forms of Monarchy, which had all 
been founded on the ruins of the Roman Em- 
pire; — Barbarian Monarchy, Imperial Monarchy, 
and the scarcely established Reli^ous Monarchy. 
Their destinies were as varied as their principles. 

In France, under the monarchs of the first 
race, Barbarian Monarchy prevailed. The clergy, 
made some attempts to impress on it either the 
imperial, or the reUgious character; — but with 
some modifications caused by occasional here- 
ditary succession, and religious ideas, the prin- 
ciple of election, restricted to the royal family, 
continued in fuU vigour. 

In Italy, amongst the Ostrogoths, Imperial 
Monarchy, triumphed over the customs of the 
Barbarians. Theodoric, claimed to be the suc- 
cessor of the emperors. If we read Cassiodorus, 
we shall be satisfied that this was the character 
of his government. 

In Spain, Monarchy assumed a more religious 
character than elsewhere — the Councils of To- 
ledo, being I do not say, the supreme, but the 
most influential power; a religious character, 
predominated, if not in the actual government of 
the Visigothic kings ; at least, in the laws which 
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the clergy dictated to them, and the language 
they made them use. 

In England, m the Saxon times, the manners 
of the people, were almost entirely barbarous. 
The kingdoms of the heptarchy, are little more 
than the territories of different tribes, each of 
which had its chief. Military election, was more 
prevalent there than in any other country. The 
Monarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, is the most faith- 
ful type of Barbarian Monarchy. 

Thus^ &om the fifth to the seventh century, 
although in considering general facts, we dis- 
tinguish three forms of Monarchy, yet one of 
these forms, always prevailed exclusively, accord- 
ing to circumstances, in the different states of 
Europe. 

The European world was at that epoch, in such 
a state of chaos, that it was impossible to esta- 
blish any general or permanent system ; and from 
one vicissitude to another, we arrive at the eighth 
century, without being able to discover that 
Monarchy has any where acquired a definite 
character. 

Towards the middle of the eighth century, — 
coeval with the triumph of a second race of 
Frank kings, — events began to assume a more 
general character; they became more distinct, their 
sphere being extended, they were more easily 
understood, and their results were greater. We 
shall presently see the various forms of Monarchy 
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dingy and entering into Btiiking oombinsr 
tions with each other. 

When the CarloYignians rephu^d the Mero- 
vignians; the barbarian monarchy appeared to 
leoommence. Election was again resorted to. 
Pepin was elected at Soissons. When the first 
Ungs of the Cariovignian race gave kmgdoms 
to their sons ; they took the precaution of having 
them acknowledged by the great lords of the states 
they were appointed to rule ; — ^whenever a divisioii 
of the kingdom was in contemplation, ikey desired 
it should be sanctioned, by the national assemblies. 
In a word, the elective principle, undar the name 
of popular acceptance, acquired once more some 
reality. You will recollect, that this dfaange of 
dynasty, was in effect a new incursion of the 
Germans into the West of Europe; and that 
they brought back with them a shadow of their 
ancient institutions, of their former manners. 

About the same period we distinguish the reli- 
gious principle introducing itself still more dis- 
tincdy into Monarchy, and performing a more 
important part. Pepin was recognised and conse* 
crated by the pope — ^his power required a re- 
ligious sanction. Religion had already attained 
great weight — ^he sought its aid. Charlemagne 
took the same precaution, and die system of 
religious Monarchy was gradually developed. 
Religion, however, was not the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the government of Charlemagne, it 
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was not it most prominent feature, — ^the imperial 
sovereignty was evidently that which he attempted 
to revive. Although strictly allied with the 
clergy, he used them as his instruments ; he was 
not their tooL The fiivourite idea, the object of 
the ambition of Charlemagne, was to found a 
great empire, to reduce local interests to a grand 
political unity, and to revive the Roman Empire. 

He died, and Louis-le-Debonnaire succeeded 
him. Every one knows under what form the royal 
power appeared at that time. The king fell into 
the hands of the clergy ; who censured, deposed, 
reinstated, and governed him — ^the system of re-* 
ligious monarchy, subordinate to the priesthood, 
appeared on the point of being established. 

Thus, from the middle of the eighth, to the 
middle of the ninth century, the difference be- 
tween the three forms of Monarchy, was mani- 
fested in grand, closely connected, and obvious 
events. 

AfWr the death of Louis-le-Debonnaire, Europe 
fell into a state of anarchy, and the three forms 
of Monarchy almost equally disappeared, — every 
thing was confounded. After the expiration of 
a certain time, when the feudal system had be* 
come established; a fourth form of Monarchy 
appeared, differing from every other that had 
Utherto been known. I mean the feudal Mo- 
narchy. This form of Monarchy is of a very 
confused nature — ^it is very difficult to define* 
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It has been said, that the king, in the feudal 
system, was the suzerain of all other suzerains ; 
the lord of all other lords ; that he was con- 
nected by indissoluble links, by a succession of 
steps, with the whole of society ; — ^and that when 
he called around him all his vassals, who, in their 
turn, summoned their vassals, and so on to the 
lowest rank in society : the king in fact, called 
all his subjects together, and showed he possessed 
a real sovereignty. I do not deny that this is the 
theory of feudal Monarchy; but it is a pure 
theory, which never governed facts. The general 
influence which the king exercised by means of an 
hierarchical organization, the links which united 
Monarchy to the entire feudal society, never 
existed but in the dreams of civilians. In fact, 
the greater number of the feudal lords, were at 
that period completely independent of the so- 
vereign, a great number of them had scarcely 
heard the name of Monarchy, and had few, if 
any, relations with it Every sovereignty, was 
local and independent. The title of king, borne 
by one of the feudal lords, expresses less a fact, 
than a remembrance. 

This was the condition of Monarchy, in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. In the twelfth, with the 
reign of Louis-le-6ros, the aspect of affairs began 
to change. The sovereign was more considered, 
his influence was felt where it had previously 
been unable to penetrate, he performed a more 
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active part in society. If we inquire by what 
title, we shall not discover that the king, at that 
period possessed any of the titles, in right of 
which Monarchy, had hitherto prevailed. He 
was not the heir of the Roman Emperors ; it was 
not therefore as their successor, that his power 
became augmented, and acquired a greater degree 
of consistency* Neither was it by virtue of elec- 
tion, or as being an emanation from the Divine 
power. Election had disappeared, the hereditary 
principle had at length definitively prevailed; 
and though religion sanctioned the accession of 
kings, the popular mind was by no means im- 
pressed with the idea of a religious goverment in 
the system of Monarchy under Louis-le-Gros. 
An element, hitherto unknown then appeared ; 
Monarchy assumed a new character — ^a new system 
of Monarchy commenced. 

It is unnecessary to repeat that society was at 
that epoch, in a state of extreme disorder; a 
prey to continual violence. Society had no means 
of struggling against this deplorable state, or of 
recovering either order or unity. The feudal 
institutions, the baronial parliaments, the seig- 
neurial courts ; all the forms, under which, in 
modern times, feudality has been represented as 
a regularized and well ordered system ; were des- 
titute of power, or reality. They were incapable 
of re-establishing any degree of order, and justice ; 
— so that, in the midst of sodal desolation, no one 
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knew where to apply ; to whom to appeal, fof 
the reparation of injuQtiGe, the redress of eTils, 
and die reconstitution of the state. The name of 
kmg remained: — ^it was borne by some one of 
the lords : — ^a few individuals addressed them- 
selves to him. The difiEerent titles under which 
Monarchy had hitherto presented itself, although 
they did not exercise much influence, were 
recoUected by many, and were had recourse 
to on some occasions. It sometimes happened, 
that the king was called on to punish a scan«i 
dalous outrage, to re-establish order in the vid-^ 
nity of the royal residence ; or to terminate a 
quarrel of long standing : — ^he was therefore, on 
such occasions, required to interfere in affafars 
which did not personally concern himself; he in- 
terfered as the protector of public order, the 
arbiter of, and redresser of wrongs. The moral 
authority, which was still attached to the title of 
king, obtained for him gradually an extension of 
this power. 

This is the character that Monarchy began to 
assume, in the reign of Louis-le-Gros, and un- 
der the administration of Suger. For the first 
lame, though indistinct, feeble, and confused ; the 
idea of a public power, presented itself to the 
popular mind — of a power, superior to the local, 
powers of society ; called upon to render justice 
to those who were unable to obtain it by ordinary 
means ; capable of restoring order, or at least of 
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commanding it,— the idea of a supreme magis- 
tracy whose essential character was to maintain or 
re-establish peace, to protect the weak, to give 
judgment in those quarrels, which could not be 
terminated by ordinary means. This is the novel 
character, under which, at the close of the twelfth 
century, Monarchy in Europe, and especially in 
France, began to appear. It was not a barbarian, 
it was not a religious, it was not an imperial Mo- 
narchy, — its power was limited, imperfect, and 
accidental — it was the power, as it were, for 
I know not any more fitting term, of a supreme 
magistrate, or justice of the peace. 

This is the true origin of modem Monarchy, 
this is what may be termed its vital principle, — 
that which became still further developed in the 
course of its career, and which I do not hesitate 
to say, has ensured its success. At various pe- 
riods in history, the different characters, — the 
different systems of Monarchy I have described, 
have reappeared, and by turns, have endea- 
voured to regain the preponderance. Thus, the 
clergy have always preached the restoration of 
a religious Monarchy ; the jurisconsults have la- 
boured to revive the imperial Monarchy; the 
nobility would have desired to renew the feudal, 
or the elective Monarchy. And not only have 
the clergy, the jurisconsults, and the nobiUty, en* 
deavoured to impress a certain character on the 
Monarchical government ; but Monarchy itself^ 
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has tunied them all to acooimt, and caused then 
to contribute towards its a^randiaement. Xings, 
have sometimes represented themselves, as the 
delegates of God ; sometimes as the successors of 
the emperors ; sometimes as the highest members 
of the nobility, acconfing to the caprice or neces- 
sity of the moment. They have illegitimately 
availed themselves of all these difiPerent titles— « 
but not one of them is the true title of modem 
sovereignty, the source of its preponderating in- 
fluence. It is, I repeat, as the depository, and 
protects of public order, of universal justice, and 
of the general interest ; — it is under the form of a 
supreme magistracy, the centre, and the bond of 
society, that Monarchy has in modem times 
presented itself to the eyes <^ the people, and 
has been able to succeed in appropriating their 
resources to its own use by obtaining their ad- 
herence. 

You will distinguish as we advance, this cha- 
racter of modem European sovereignty-— which 
as I before stated, commaices with the reign of 
Louis-le-Gros — acquiring strength, becoming 
gradually developed ; until at last it formed, aa 
it were, its political physiognomy. It is through 
this means that Monarchy, has luded in accom- 
plishing that grand result, which now character- 
iaes European society ; the reduction of all social 
elements to two— -the government and the 
people. 
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You therefore perceive, gentlemen, that at the 
breaking out of the Crusades, Europe had al- 
ready entered on the path which led to her pre- 
sent state — ^you have already seen Monarchy as- 
sume the position it held during the great trans- 
formation. In our next reunion we shall study 
the different attempts at political organization, 
which were made from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century ; with a view to sustain by means of insti- 
tutions, an order of things on the point of expir- 
ing. We shall consider the efforts of the feudal 
system, of the Church, and even of the communes, 
to constitute society in accordance with their an- 
cient principles, their primitive forms ; and thus 
to defend themselves from the general change 
that was in preparation. 



x2 
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LECTURE X. 



Gektlemen, 

Before I commence this lecture, I wish 
precisely to determine its object. 

You will recollect that one of the first facts 
which we noticed, was the diversity, the separa- 
tion, and the independence of all the elements of 
European society in its primitive state. The 
feudal nobility, the clergy, the communes, bore 
no resemblance to each other, either in situation, 
laws, or manners ; — they were so many totally 
distinct societies, each governed by its own laws, 
each supported by its own resources. Some rela- 
tions existed between them, they sometimes came 
into contact, but they were never really united ; — 
they did not, correctly speaking, form one nation, 
one state. 

At length, all these separate societies became 
amalgamated, and their union, as you have be- 
fore had occasion to remark, is the distinctive 
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fact, the essential characteristic of modem society. 
The former social elements were all reduced to 
two — government^ and the people ; the diversity 
ceased, and union was the consequence of resem- 
blance. But before this result was effected, and 
even with a view to prevent its accompUshment, 
many efforts were made to unite these separate 
societies, so far as their common interests were 
concerned, and to make them act in concert, 
without destroying their independence, or the 
differences that existed between them. The si- 
tuation, the privileges, the peculiar nature of 
each, were to be but little affected; yet it was 
desired to reconcile them, to form them into an 
undivided state, a single nation — to bring them 
all under one, and the same government. All 
these attempts were unsuccessful. The result, I 
have before named, — the unity of modem society 
— ^attests their ill success. Even in those coim- 
tries of Europe, where some remains of the former 
diversity of the social elements are yet visible ; 
in Germany for instance, where a genuine feudal 
nobility, a real burgher class, still exists; in 
England, where a national church is in possession 
of exclusive revenues, and exercises a peculiar 
jurisdiction ; it is yet evident that this reputed 
separate existence, is only a shadow, a delusive 
appearance ; that these special societies are incor- 
porated with the general society, absorbed in the 
state, governed by the public authority^ subjected 
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to the common syston, and compelled to follow 
the curreDt of ideas, and manners. I repeat it, 
even where the separation, and independence of 
the former dements of society subsists in form^ 
it no longer possesses any reality. 

The attempts to co-ordain, without transform* 
ing them; — the endeavours to concentrate all 
these elements into one grand national whdie, 
without destroying their diversity ; have however 
held an important place in the history of modem 
Europe; they occupy a considerable i^iace in 
that of the epoch we are considmng — that epodi 
which separates the positive condition of Europe 
from its modern state, and during which the me- 
tamorphosis of European society was accomplish- 
ed. And not only do they hold an important 
place in history, but they have exercised a very 
great influence on subsequent events ; espedaUy 
on the mode by which all social elements were 
reduced to two — the government and the public« 
It is therefore necessary we should thoroughly 
comprehend the nature of all the attempts at 
political organization, which were made from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth ceotury, for the purpose 
of seating nations and govonments, without de- 
stroying the diversity of the secondary societies 
which existed contiguous to each other. This, 
gasttlemen, is the subject I propose to treat of 
in the present lecture. 

Our labours to-day, will be weaxis<»ne-*-eTeQ 
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diBCouraging. These attempts at organissation 
irere certainly not all coneeived and directed mih 
a yiew to improTement ; many owed their origin 
solely to tyranny, and selfishness. Some of them 
however were pure, and disinterested ; their real 
ohject was the soeial and moral benefit of man- 
kind. The unconnected, violent^ and iniquitous 
Btate of society, disgusted men of enlarged and 
enlightened minds; and they unremittingly sought 
to discover some means of escaping 6om such a 
condition. But even the best of these noble 
endeavours miscarried: — so much courage, so 
many sacrifices, so many efibrts, so grand a dis- 
play of virtues were all unavailing. Is this not a 
moumfiil spectacle ? Yet another presents itself 
still more distressing, still more discouraging : — 
for not only did all these attempts to organize 
society fail, but they were the means of introduc- 
ing into it an enormous mass of error, and evil. 
Notwithstanding the excellence of their intention, 
the greater number of them were absurd — they 
attest a profound ignorance of reason, justice, the 
rights of humanity, and the conditions of the 
social state ; — so that not only did they fail of 
success, but they merited the fate they expe- 
rienced. We have here a picture, not only 
of the melancholy destiny of mankind, but 
also of their weakness. We see that it is pos- 
sible that the smallest fraction of truth, may 
so entirely engross even the most intelligent 
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minds, that they totaUy forget to look further, and 
cannot distmgoish any object that is beyond their 
low horizon; — it is sufficient for them, that a 
slight measure of justice, has been introduced into 
any measure ; and they entirely lose sight of all 
the iniquity it is associated with, and permits* 
This exposure of the vices, and imperfection of 
mankind, is in my opinion a still more melan- 
choly spectacle, than the miserable condition of 
their outward life ; — their &ults distress me much 
more than their sufferings. The attempts which 
we are about to consider will present to us a pic- 
ture both of the faults and sufferings of huma- 
nity. In contemplating them, we must not cease 
to be just towards those periods, those persons, 
which have so often erred, whose labours have so 
repeatedly been fruitless, — for they displayed 
great virtues, they made grand efforts, and merited 
much honour. 

The attempts at political organization, under- 
taken firom the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
were of two kinds. One, had in view the predo- 
minance of some one of the elements of society—^ 
the clergy, the feudal nobility, or the commune8> 
— to render all the others, subordinate to that 
one element, and thus to restore unity. The other, 
proposed to reconcile all the separate societies ; 
to induce them to act together, but to leave them 
all perfectly free, and to assign to each a de- 
terminate portion of influence. 
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Attempts of the first kind are mucli more open 
to the suspicion of selfishness and tyranny, than 
those of the second. They have, in fact^ been 
frequently tainted with both these vices ; — ^their 
very nature renders their mode of operation ty- 
ratinical. Some of them nevertheless may have 
been, in fact were, — suggested by a pure desire to 
benefit humanity, and advance its progress. 

The first of these attempts which attracts our 
attention, is the attempt at theocratic organiza- 
tion — that is to say, the design of subjecting all 
the various social forms, to the principles and the 
dominion of the ecclesiastical society. 

You will recollect, gentlemen, what I lately 
said respecting the History of the Church. I 
endeavoured to show what principles had become 
developed in its constitution ; what was the degree 
of legitimacy possessed by each ; how they had 
arisen from the natural course of events ; what 
services they had rendered ; what evils they had 
caused. I have described the difiPerent states of the 
Church, from the eighth to the twelfth century : 
I have shown it to you as an Imperial Church, as 
a Barbarian Church, as a Feudal Church, and 
finally, as a Theocratic Church. I presume that 
you still retain a recollection of these distinctions ; 
and I shall now therefore endeavour to point out 
to you what efibrts were made by the clergy to 
obtain the pre-eminence in Europe, and why they 
were unsuccessfrd. 
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An attempt to (xganiie socie^ im dieoGnitic 
prind^es was Tcry eady nade, both by the oouit 
of Bomey and by tbe great bod^ of die dogy ; 
— h was a natunl result of the moial and political 
siqpeEiority of the Chinch, but it eneoontered ob- 
stades Ctom its conunenoement, which it was un- 
aUe to oyercomey eren at the period of its greatest 
vigour. The first of these obstades, was the na- 
ture of Quistianity* Veiy different firom almost 
erery other form of religioas belief; Christiani^ 
had become established by persuasion abne ; by 
simple moral means ; it did not owe its origin to 
force ; in the first ages of its existence it con- 
quered by preaching, by words alone, its victories 
were over the soul. Moreover, in subsequent 
ages, after its triumph was complete, after it had 
acquired riches, and consideration, the Church 
was never intrusted with the direct government 
of sodety. Its purely moral origin, its power, 
which solely consisted in influence, was impressed 
upon its condition. It had much influence, but 
no power. It had insinuated itself into the 
munidpal mi^stracies ; it powerfully influenced 
the emperors, and their agents ; but the Church 
camiot be said to have had any part in the posi- 
tive administration of public affairs, in the actual 
government. Now it is evident, gentlemen, that 
any system of government, — theocracy amongst 
others, — cannot be established by indirect means, 
by simple influence. A government, must admi- 
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nister justice, enforce the hwe, command the 
forces, receive the taxes, dispose of the rerenuei 
— in fact govern and take possession of society* 
It is possible by means of persuasion, to acquire 
much influence over both a people and their go- 
Temment, but that does not constitute a govern- 
ment, does not found a system, or influence the 
future. This is the situation in which the Chris- 
tian Church has been placed by its origin : it has 
always marched by the side of the government, 
but it never superseded, or replaced it. This 
general obstacle; the attempt at theocratic oi^- 
ganization was never able to surmount. 

A second obstacle soon presented itself. When 
the Roman Empire was destroyed, and the bar* 
barian kingdoms were founded, Christianity was 
the religion of the vanquished. The first object 
of the Church, was therefore to escape from this 
«ifoordinate condition : it therefore endeavoured 
to convert the conquerors, in order to raise itself 
to a level with them. When this work was ac- 
complished, whoi the Church aspired to govern 
the world, it had to encounter the pride, and op- 
position of the feudal nobility. This, gentlemen, 
is one of the services that the feudal laity, 
rendered to Europe. In the eleventh century, the 
people were almost entirely subjected to the 
Church. Monarchs were scarcely able to defend 
themselves against it : the feudal nobtCty al<NEie^ 
never submitted to the yoke of the dergy, never 
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humbled themselves before them. It is only ne- 
cessary for us to recollect the general features 
of the middle ages, to be struck with the singular 
mixture of pride, and submission ; of blind cre- 
dence, and freedom of mind ; in the intercourse 
of the lords with the priests. We here find some 
traces of their primitive conditions. You will re- 
collect the sketch I drew of the origin of feuda* 
lity, of its primitive elements, and the manner in 
which the elementary feudal society, was formed 
around the habitation of the possessor of the fief. 
I remarked, how much inferior the condition of 
the priest^ was to that of the lord. A remem- 
brance, an idea of this difierence always existed 
in the minds of the feudal nobility ; they always 
considered themselves not only independent of the 
Church, but superior to it — ^the only social power 
competent to govern society, and exerdse supre- 
macy over it. They desired to live on good terms 
with the clergy^ and they did so by leaving all 
spiritual concerns in their hands, and not per- 
mitting their interference in temporal affairs. 
During many centuries, the lay aristocracy, main- 
tained the independence of general society with 
regard to the Church; and proudly defended 
themselves against clerical encroachments, when 
both kings, and the people were subdued. They 
were the first to resist, and they contributed, 
more perhaps than any other power, to prevent 
the theocratic organization of society. 
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A third obstacle, which has been but little re- 
garded, and the effects of which have been fre- 
quently misjudged; equally opposed this orga- 
nization. 

Whenever a priesthood has become predomi- 
nant — ^has been able to subjugate society to a 
theocratic organization ; it has permitted marriage 
to its members. The body of priests, has been 
continually recruited from the bosom of its own 
society ; — their children being destined from their 
birth to fill the same situation, were educated 
in accordance with that design. Examine all 
history — ^the history of Asia, and that of Egjrpt ; 
you will find that all the great theocratic systems 
have been the work of a clergy, in themselves a 
complete society, which required no external 
aid, and borrowed nothing from the world beyond 
it. 

By the celibacy of the priests, the Christian 
clergy have been placed in a very different situa- 
tion. They have ever been obliged to have re- 
course to the laity in order to recruit their body — 
to seek at a distance, in different professions, in all 
social conditions, for the means of duration. It was 
in vain that the esprit de corps, laboured after- 
wards to assimilate these foreign elements, — ^some- 
thing of their origin always subsisted in those 
who had been newly introduced into the society ; 
— both citizens, and nobles, retained some trace of 
their former feelings, of their previous condition. 
Without doubt celibacy, in placing the Catholic 
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dergy, in a peculiar situation, as strangers to the 
ordinary life, and interests of mankind, was a 
powerfiil cause of their isolation; but it also 
forced them constantly to have intercourse vith 
the laity, in order to recruit, and renew their body 
from that source. They consequently partid* 
pated in many of the moral revolutions, whidi 
were accomplished in dvil life; and I do not 
hesitate to assert that the continually recurring 
necessity of secular intercourse, was more hurtfiil 
to the success of the attempt to establish a theo- 
cracy, than the esprit de corps, maintained by the 
celibacy of the clergy, was profitable to it. 

The clergy finally met with powerful adver- 
saries to their attempts, amongst their own body. 
The unity of the Church has been much spoken 
of; — ^it is true the Church always aspired to 
attain this unity, and even succeeded in some in- 
stances. But do not let us be deceived by im- 
posing expressions, by partial facts. What so- 
dety has experienced more civil dissensions — ^what 
sodety has been more frequently dismembered 
than the Church P What dass has ever been more 
divided, more agitated, subject to more frequei^ 
vidssitudes, than the ecclesiastical dass? The 
National Churches, in almost every country in 
Europe, were continually at war with the court of 
Rome; councils contended against the pope; 
Ihereiaes were innumerable, and inoessanydy reap- 
pearing; sclusm was oontinvudly at the door; — 
never had so great a dirersity of opinions, so mudi 
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bitterness in the conflict, so minute a division of 
power been known. The internal condition of the 
Churchy the divisions of which it afforded a spec- 
tacle, the revolutions that agitated it ; were per- 
haps the greatest of all obstacles to the triumph 
of the theocratic organization, it attempted to im- 
pose on society. 

All these obstacles, gentlemen, were already in 
force, were already discernible, in the fifth cen- 
tury ; at the commencement of the great attempt 
which we are now considering. They did not 
however prevent it from continuing its course^ and 
even from progressing during several centuries. 
Its most glorious moment, its crisis (if we may so 
call it), was the reign of Gregory VII., at the close 
of the eleventh century. You have already seen 
that the predominant idea of Gregory VII., was 
to subject the ^orld to the clergy; the clergy to 
the papacy ; and Europe to a vast and regularized 
theocracy. In the prosecution of this design— *so 
far as it is possible to judge after so long a period 
has elapsed — ^this extraordinary man, committed in 
my opinion two great faults, one as a theorist, the 
other as a revolutionist. His first fault was in pro- 
claiming his plan too ostentatiously, in systemati<^ 
cally parading his principles relative to the nature, 
and rights of spiritual power; and deducing from 
them by anticipation, like an intractable logician, 
their most remote consequences. He in conse- 
quence menaced, and attacked, all the temporal 
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sovereignties of Europe^ before he had secured 
the means of subduing them. Success in 
human afiairs, is not obtained by such abso- 
lute proceedings, nor by philosophical argu-* 
ments. Gregory VII. fell into the common 
error of all revolutionists — ^that of attempting' 
more than they are capable of executing ; of not 
proportioning, and limiting their efforts by what 
is practicable* In order to accelerate the triumph 
of his opinions, he engaged in a contest against 
the empire, against all temporal sovereigns, and 
even against the clergy. He did not shrink from 
any consequence, he did not consult any parti- 
cular interests, but boldly proclaimed that his 
design was to govern all kingdoms, as well as 
all minds. He thus raised up against himself^ 
on one hand the temporal sovereigns who saw 
they were menaced with an imminent danger ; 
and on the other the philosophical liberals {li* 
bres penseurs) ; who had already begun to show 
themselves, and dreaded a tyrannical expression 
of opinion. Taking every thing into consider*- 
tion, Gregory VII. compromised perhaps, more^ 
than he advanced, the cause to which he was de- > 
voted. 

This cause however continued to prosper due-, 
ing the whole course of the twelfth, and until the r 
middle of the thirteenth century. That waa the; 
period of the greatest power and splendour of 
the Church. Yet I do not think that during this 
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period, her progress was ccmsiderable. Until 
the close of the reign of Innocent III., her snc- 
cess resembled more a series of exploits, than a 
leal extension of power. It was precisely at the 
momen^ of her greatest apparent success, that a 
reaction of popular feeling, declared war against 
her in a considerable portion of Earope. In the 
south of France, the heresy of the Albigenses 
appeared, and was embraced by a numerous, 
and powerful society. About the same period, 
ideas, and desires, of a similar nature were mani* 
fested in the north — in Flanders. A short time 
subsequent, Wicliffe in England, employed his 
abilities in attacking the power of the Church ; 
and founded a sect which has never been extin- 
guished. Monarchs, did not long delay to follow 
in the popular track. About the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, the most powerful, and 
talented sovereigns of Europe — ^the emperors of 
the house of Hohenstaufen, had fallen in their 
conflict with the papacy. During the same cen- 
tury, St. Louis, the most devout of monarchs, 
proclaimed the independence of temporal power, 
and published the first pragmatic sanction, which 
was the foundation of all the others. The open- 
ing of the fourteenth century, was marked by the 
quarrel of Philippe-le-Bel, with Boniface VIII. 
Edward I. of England, did not show himself at 
all more docile towards Rome. At this epoch, 
it is evident that the attempt at theocratic orga- 

y 
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nization had failed ; — ^the Church from thence- 
forward was obliged to act on the defensivey ishe 
no longer endeavoured to impose her system On 
Europe, her only aim was to retain what she 
had already acquired. The emancipation of 
European temporal society, may be dated from 
the close of the thirteenth century — ^the Church 
from that period abandoned her pretended claims 
to possess it. 

For some time she had renounced those pre- 
tensions even in that sphere, where it might have 
been imagined the best prospect of success ex- 
isted. For some time previously in the centre 
of Italy — in the immediate vicinity of the pstpal 
throne, theocracy had completely failed — it had 
been obliged to yield to a very different system, 
to that democratic organization, of which the Ita- 
lian Republics are the type, and the career of 
which was so splendid from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century. You will remember, gen- 
tlemen, what I lately stated, respecting theWs- 
torv of the Communes, and the manner in which 
they were formed. Their destiny in Itdly, had 
been more precocious, and powerful, than in a!riy 
other part of Europe. The Italian towflswere 
more numerous ; richer, and more powetfb!,' than 
those of Gaul, England, and Spain ;-^the Roth^n 
municipal system continued to exist thete, ih a 
more animated and regular manner. The^ fitb- 
vinces of Italy moreover, were much less fitted 
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than the rest of Europe, to become the habita* 
tion of the new conquerors. The lands had 
^yery where been cleared, drained, and culti- 
vated ; they contained no forests ; the Barbarians 
therefore were unable to enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase, or to live a§ they had been accustomed 
to do in tha wilds of Germany. Besides, a por^- 
tipn of this territory was still unsubdued. The 
south of Italy, the Campagna di Roma,, and 
RaveQua, still remained dependencies of the 
Greek empire. Favoured by the di^tance pf the 
i^overeign power, and the. vicissitudes of war; 
the republican system became established, and 
was. very early developed in that part of the 
country. Apd not only was Italy never entirely 
subjected to the Barbarians; but even those 
^Barbarians who had conquered it, did not con- 
tinue to possess it tranquilly or permanently. 
The Ostrogoths, were routed and expelled by 
Belisarius, and Narses. The kingdom of the 
Loinb?irds^ did not become more firmly esta- 
blished. It was destroyed by the Franks, and, 
.V^ithout extirpating the Lombard population, 
,Ii^<epin^ and Charlemagne, deemed it more politic 
to.^Uy themselves with the ancient Italian po- 
. p]Dla^(M3, in order to contend against the Lom- 
l^ardB, who had so recently been conquered. 
TJtie Bafbafians tlierefore, were not in Italy as 
. they .were every where else ; the exclusive and 
undisturbed lords of the territory,. apd of society.. 

y2 
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This was the reasoD why on that side of the Alps^ 
feudality, never socoeeded in estaUishing itself to 
any extent; its members were few in namber, 
and much dispersed. The preponderance ia 
society, instead of being transferred to the inha- 
bitants of the country— as in Gbiul for example — 
continued to rest with the towns. When this re* 
suit became evident, a great number of the pos- 
sessors of fiefs, either from choice or necessity, 
ceased to inhabit the country, and went to settle 
in the cities. The barbarian nobility, became 
citizens. You may readily conceive, what an 
accession of power, this single &ct conferred on 
the Italian towns ; how great a superiority they 
acquired over the other communes of Europe* 
One principal fact which we remarked in the 
history of those communes, was the inferiority 
and timidity of their population. The burghers 
appear to us like brave freedmen, who inces- 
santly struggled against a master always at their 
gates. The condition of the Italian citizens was 
very difierent; — ^the victorious and the vanquished 
populations, became intermingled within the 
same walls. The towns were not compelled to 
defend themselves against a neighbouring tyrant; 
they were for the most part inhabited by citizens 
who had always been free, who defended their 
independence, and their rights against foreign 
and remote sovereigns ; — sometimes i^inst the 
Frank kings, sometimes against the German 
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emperors. This was the cause of the early and 
prodigious superiority of the Italian towns : — 
while in other countries, insignificant com- 
munes were with difficulty formed ; there, re- 
publics, and states arose. 

This will explain the success in tliat part of 
Europe, of an attempt to oi^anize society on re- 
publican principles. At an early period, repub- 
licanism subdued feudality, and became the pre- 
dominant form of society. But it was not capa- 
ble of being much extended, or perpetuated ; it 
contained but very few germs of amelioration, — • 
a necessary condition of extension, and duration. 

When we consider the history of the Italian 
republics, from the eleventh to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, we are struck by two facts apparently con- 
tradictoiy, but which nevertheless are both in- 
controvertible. We behold an admirable devfr* 
lopment of courage, activity, and genius, from 
which a great prosperity results, — a degree of 
Mberty^— a movement unknown to the rest of 
Europe* But do we inquire what is the actual 
condition of the inhabitants, how they pass their 
lives, what share of happiness they enjoy ? The 
scene changes, it is impossible that any history 
can be more gloomy, more melancholy. Per- 
haps there never was any period, or country, 
where the destiny of mankind was more agi- 
tated, subject to more deplorable accidents; 
where dissensions, crimes, and misery were more 
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abundant. Another fact becomes evident abont 
the same time. In the political system of the 
greatest part of these republics, liberty was con- 
stantly diminishing. From a want of security, 
the citizens were miavoidably led to seek refuge 
in a less tumultuous^ a less popular system, than 
that under which the state had been founded. 
Consider the history of Florence, Venice, Genoa, 
Milan, and Pisa ; — you will every where dis- 
cover, that instead of liberty becoming developed ; 
instead of the circle of institutions becoming eri- 
larged ; the general course of events tended to 
restrict them, and gradually to concentrate power 
in the hands of a limited number of individuals* 
In a word, two things were wanting in these 
republics so vigorous, so brilliant, and so weal- 
thy; — personal security, the first condition of 
social life ; and the progress of institutions. 

From thence> an evil arose which did not per- 
mit the attempt at republican organization, to 
become extended. Italy incurred the greatest 
danger from without, from foreign sovereigns, 
but this danger never reconciled these republics, 
or made them act in concert — they never united 
to resist the common enemy. Many of the most 
enlightened Italians, the most sincere patriots of 
our own day, have deplored the republican sys- 
tem of Italy in the middle ages, as the tfue 
cause which prevented her becoming a na- 
tion ; — she was divided they say, into a mutti- 
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t^de of small states, too much occupied with 
their private interests, to enter into a confedera- 
tion, and constitute an undivided political body. 
They regret that their country did not pass like 
the rest of Europe, through a despotic central- 
ization which would have formed it into a jingle 
nation, and would have rendered it independent 
of foreigners. It seems then that a republican 
organization even under the most favourable 
circumstances, did not at that epoch, possess the 
principles of progress, duration, and extension — 
if we may be permitted the expression — it had no 
future. The organization of Italy, in the middle 
ages, may to a certain extent be compared to that 
of ancient Greece. . Greece, was a country divided 
into small republics ; always rivals, frequently 
enemies ; but occasionally uniting for one com- 
mon end. The advantage in this comparison is 
entirely in favour of Greece. There cannot he a 
doubt, that although history reveals the exist- 
ence of many iniquities in Athens, Lacedaemop, 
and Thebes ; yet a much greater measure of 
order, justice, and security, were to be found in 
. those states, than in the republics of Italy. Re- 
, coiled, however, the very limited period of the 
political existence of Greece ; and consider what 
IL principle of weakness is contained, in this 
minute division of territory and power. So soon 
as Greece came into collision with the great 
neighbouring states ; with Macedon, and Rome, 
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•lie fell. Tbese small repaUics, aithough so 
glorious, so flonrisbiDg ; knew not how to coa- 
lesce for their mutual defence. In Italy, who^ 
society and the human mind weie much less de- 
veloped, and vigorous than in Greece ; the same 
misfortune was still more certain to occur. 

If then a republican organization had so few 
chances of duration, in Italy, where it had tri* 
umphed ; wh^e it hadoyercome the feudal sys- 
tem ; you will readily comprehend, that it was 
much less likely to succeed in the other comtries 
of Europe. 

I shall present you with a rapid sketch of its 
destinies. 

A certain portira of Europe, bore a great re* 
semblance to Italy — the provinces in the south of 
France, and those parts of Spain which boidered 
on it — Catalonia, Navarre, and Biscay. The 
towns had there made great progress ; they had 
become rich, and important. Many inconsiderablo 
feudal lords, had allied themselves with the citi« 
sens, part of the clergy also, had embraced their 
cause : — in a word, the situation of the country 
was nearly analogous to that of Italy. So also 
during the course of the eleventh century, and 
at the commencement of the twelfth, the towns 
of Provence, Languedoc, and Aquitain, had ft 
natural tendency to assume a political form si- 
milar to that which existed on the other side of 
the Alps; and to become independec^ repnblicsu 
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But the south of France was in contact with 
tiie powerful feudal system of the north. • The 
heresy of the Albigenses broke out. War was 
declared between the feudal, and the municipal 
portions of France. You all have heard of the 
Crusade against the Albigenses^ commanded by 
Simon-de-Montfort. This was a conflict be- 
tween northern feudality, and the attempted 
democratic oi^nization of the south. Notwith- 
standing all the patriotic efforts of southern p^ 
triotian, the feudality of the north triumphed—- 
political unity was wanting in the south^ and 
civilization was not so far advanced as to render 
it pos^ble for concert, and coalition, to supply 
its place. All attempts to organize society, on 
democratic principles failed ; and the Crusade 
against the Albigenses, re*established the feudal 
system in the south of France. 

In the mountains of Switzerland, republicanism 
at a somewhat later epoch, was more successful. 
Its theatre was much straitened, its only conflict 
was with a distant sovereign, who although 
commanding a force very superior to that of the 
Swiss ; was by no means one of the most for- 
midable monarchs of Europe. The conflict was 
sustained with great courage. The Swiss feudal 
nobility, allied themselves generally with the 
towns — a powerful assistance, which however 
changed the nature of the revolution it supported, 
and impressed it with a much more aristocratic. 
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and immutable character than it would seem it 
ought to have borne. 

I now pass from the north of France to the 
communes of Flanders, to those in the vicinity 
of the Rhine, and to those belonging to the 
Hanseatic League. The democmtic oi^anization 
completely triumphed in the interior of towns, 
nevertheless even in its origin, we perceive that 
it was not destined to become extensive, or. to 
obtain entire possession of society. The com- 
munes of the north, were surrounded, and pressed 
on by feudaUty — by lords^ and monarchs — so 
that they were continually obliged to remain on 
the defensive. It is evident they had no inten- 
tion of making conquests — they defended them- 
selves with various success, they preserved their 
privileges, but they remained confined within 
their walls. The democratic.movement was re- 
stricted to towns ; — if we seek it in the country, 
we shall find no traces of its existence. 

You perceive, gentlemen, the state of the re- 
publican attempt. It triumphed in Italy, but its 
chance of duration, and progression, was. not 
great; it was repulsed in the south of France; 
it was established on a limited scale, in the 
mountains of Switzerland ; and in the north,. in 
the communes of Flanders, of the Rhine, asd 
in the Hans towns, it was confined within the 
walls of the cities. But even in this condition, 
evidently inferior in strength to all the other ele- 
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tnents of society, it inspired the fend^^ nobility 
with the greatest terror. The lords were jealous 
of the riches of the communes, and feafred 
their power; the democratic spirit penetrated 
into the country ; predial insurrection, became 
tnore frequent, End more obstinate. A grestt 
coalition against the communes was formed 
throughout Europe by the feudal nobility. The 
parties were not equal ; — the communes were iso- 
liiled, there was no intelligence, no correspond- 
ence between them— every thing was local. It 
is true that between the burghers of different 
^ounftries a certain sympathy existed ; the suc- 
cess, or reverse of the Flemish cities which were 
ttt war with the Dukes of Burgundy^ excited a 
lively emotion in the French towns; but this 
emotion was transient and without result — ^no 
tie, no real union was established between them ; 
the communes did not assist each other* Feu- 
dality had therefore a great advantage over 
them; but being in its own nature incoherent, 
and divided, it was not able to destroy them. 
'When the conflict had lasted for a ceitain time ; 
when it was evident that complete Tictory was 
cut of the question ; the feudal lords were com- 
p^I^d to recognise these small republics, to 
tfeat with them, and to admit them as members 
t>f the state* Then, a new order, a new political 
<yrgani2ation was attempted — ^a mixed organiza* 
tk>n, the object of which was to eonoiliate the 
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Twrioiis dements of society ; and notwitk- 
standing their piofound mutual hostility, to 
cause the feudal nobility, the communes, the 
clergy, and monarchs, to act peaceably and in 
concert. This is what remains for me to explain 
to you* 

You are all without doubt acquainted with 
the nature of the States-general of France ; the 
Cortes of Spain, and Portugal ; the Parliament 
of England ; the States of Germany. You also 
know what were the elements of these assent 
blies. The feudal nobility, the clergy, and the 
communes, met together for the purpose of en^ 
deavouriug to unite society into one political 
body — to place it under one government, one 
code of laws. Under different names, these as* 
semblies had all the same tendency, their object 
was the same. 

I shall take as a type of this attempt the 
fact we are best acquainted with, and which 
most interests us — the States-general of France. 
I have said that this is the fact witli which we are 
best acquainted ; yet, I imagine, the name of the 
siate^general, will only awaken vague, and ioi^ 
perfect ideas in your minds. Perhaps no one. 
amongst you could describe what was fixed, and 
regular, in the States-general of France ; of how 
many members those assemblies consisted; what 
were their subjects of deliberation; at what 
periods they were convened ; and how long their 
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sessions lasted. We are ignorant of these par^- 
ticu]^Fs — we cannot derive from history any clear, 
permanent, and general ideas on this subject. 
When we consider what was the actual charac- 
ter of those assemblies, they appear purely ac- 
cidental, ultimate political expedients, both for 
the sovereign, and the people — expedients, 
to which monarchs had recourse when they were 
in want of money, and were unable to extricate 
themselves from their embarrassments — ex- 
pedients resorted to by the people, when their 
burdens became so enormous that no other re^ 
medy could be suggested. The nobiUty formed 
part of the states-general ; the clergy also had a 
-place there, but they did not cheerfully attend — 
they knew that these assemblies were not their 
grand field of action ; that it was not by such 
means tliey could hope to acquire much itw 
fluence, much power over the government. The 
citizens did not attend more willingly. Their 
attendance was not to them, a privilege which 
they esteemed ; but a necessity, they were com- 
pelled to submit to. What therefore was the 
political character of the states-general? They 
vTere sometimes perfectly insignificant ; some- 
tkxKes terrible. If the king happened to be the 
strongest, their huipility, and their docility were 
extreme ; — ^if the crown, on the contrary, veas in 
a state of humiliation, if it actually needed the 
aissistance of the states ; they became a factioti 
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— the intftrdment of some aristocratic plot, or df 
some ambitious intriguer. In a word, they 
were either mere assemblies of notables, or ac- 
tual conventions. Consequently their works 
generally perished with them; they promised, 
they attempted much, but they did nothing. 
None of the great measures which have really 
influenced society in France ; no important re- 
form in government, legislation or administratidn, 
emanated from the states^neral. We mu&t 
not however suppose they were utterly useless^. 
They produced a moi*al effect to which in general 
little attention has been paid ; they served from 
time to time as a protest against political servi- 
tude, as a violent means of proclaiming certeiti 
tutelary principles; — for instance, that the 
country has a right to vote its own taxes, to in- 
terfere in its own affairs ; to impose some respot;i<- 
sibili ty on the agents of power. I f these maxioas 
were never suffered to perish in France, the 
states-general principally contributed to keep 
them alive: — and an institution performs no 
trifling service, which preserves in the mindd, 
and manners of the people, a recollection bdtk 
of the past deeds, and future claims of liberty. 
The states-general, rendered this service ;^ bat 
they never were a means of government { they 
never entered into the general political organi- 
zation, they never accomplished the object for 
wb^h they had been formed :«—tlie fusion of all 
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tj}e various societies into which the couutry was 
divided into one grand whole. 

The Cortes of Spain, and Portugal^ offer the 
same result, notwithstanding the diversity of 
circumstances* The importance of the cortes 
varied with the kingdoms, and periods, in which 
they were held. In Arragon> and in Biscay, 
during, the debates regarding the succession to 
the crown, or during the war with the Moors, 
they were the most powerful, and were the mos 
frequently convened. To certain cortes, for in*, 
stance to those of Castile^ in the year 1370, and 
1373 the nobles and the clergy were not sum*^ 
mwed to attend. There are many other acci« 
dental circumstances of which we ought to take 
iMDtice, if time permitted us minutely to consider 
events. But in the general sketch to which I 
am. obliged to restrict myself, I can only* term 
the cortes— rlike the States-general of France — 
an accident in history ; not a system, a political 
organization, a regular means of government. 

The destiny of England was different. I shall 
not enter into many details on this subject. I 
iOi;end on a future day, to enter into a special 
consideration of the political existence of Eng*- 
imd* J shall therefore content myself now, 
.with indicating the causes which, impressed on 
it .a different character from that of the conti- 
jiental eitates. 
, , In the first < place, there were not any great 
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Tarsals ID jEpgl?ndy---DQt. subjects in a ooodi^i/g^ 
to.entei; separately jato. coUision with, tbe ctQw^n 
"the baronsi tbe great lords of Englandj were^utt 
an early period obliged to coalesce^ and form «| 
general league, to exist in common. Amon^Mi 
the members of the higher aristocracy, the fir^* 
ciple of association had been introduced; ai)di 
their union, was a truly political union. Moret*, 
oyer, in England, the possessors of sna^, fi^ifi^, 
members of the feudal system^ had beeu iprt 
duc^ by a series of events which I cannot nqw> 
explain; to unite themselves to the<?iti2^p^«|bO!i 
take their place with them, in the Hon^e ,oii 
Commons ;-^tbis assembly therefore po^se^aed . 
much greater power than the corresponding asi > 
semblies in continental states — a power really, 
capable of influencing the government of the. 
country. Let us consider the state of the British * 
Parliament in the fourteenth century. The Hotter 
of Lords, was the great council of the king ; ^ , 
coui^^il efiectively associated to the eicacutiver 
force. The House of Commons, composed of, 
deputies elected by the small proprietorft pC 
fiefsy and the citizens, had as yet scarcely, any;/, 
share in the government; but it estab^is^e^,. 
rights, and energetically defended privt^te^ ^i;ii|d^ ^ 
local interests. The parliament considered a« a 
whole, was not at that time the* governoient of,| 
the country ; but it was sdready a regular insti* 
tution^ a sieai» of government adopted in prin- 
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ciple, and frequently indispensable in fact The 
attempt to reconcile, and unite^ the different ele- 
ments of society^ in order to form a single poll- 
tieal body — an undivided state^ had succeeded in 
England; althojagh it had foiled on the conti- 
nent. 

I rfiuU say a very few words respecting Ger- 
many, merely to indicate the prevailing character 
of its histoiy. In that country^ few attempts 
were made to bring about poUtical unity, or any 
general political organization; and those at- 
tempts, were not prosecuted with ardour. The 
different social elements remained there, much 
more distinct — more independent, than in any 
other part of Europe. Did we need a proof of 
this, we might find it in modem times. Ger- 
many is the only country of Europe, where the 
sovereign was for a long period elected according 
to the forms of feudality : — for I do not speak of 
Poland, or the Sclavonic nations, which entered 
so late into the system of European civiliza- 
tion. It is moreover the only country of Eu- 
rope, where ecclesiastical sovereigns have been 
permitted to exist in modern times ; the only 
one, where free towns have continued to enjoy 
an actual political existence, a true political so- 
vereignty. 

It is evident that the attempt to amalgamate 
into one social body the elements of primitive 

z 
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E nT o petn society, had there beeo Biveh less 
ikwCf and eflfective than elflewfaeie. 

I hate now placed faefiire yon, the gmnd at- 
tempts at pofitical oiganization, which were made 
in Europe, down to the close of the fourteenth 
century, and the commencement of the fifteenth. 
You hare seen how they all miscarried. I have 
endeavoured slightly to point out the causes of 
their ill success, — ^they may all be reduced to 
one cause. Society was not then sufficiently 
advanced to be capable of union. Every thing 
had still a local, special, and incoherent charac- 
ter ; there was still too great a divensity both in 
the outward condition, and the intellectual state 
of mankind. There were no general interests, 
no general opinions, capable of governing par- 
ticular interests, and opinions. Even men of 
the most enlightened, and liberal minds, had no 
idea of a public system of laws, and of admini- 
stration. It was evidently necessary, that civi- 
lization should be very strongly and actively 
developed; that it should mingle, assimilate, 
and amalgamate all these incoherent elements ; 
that a powerful centralization of interests, laws, 
manners, and ideas, should be formed ; — ^in a 
word, that a public power, a public opinion, 
should be created ; before this result could 
take place. We have now reached the epoch 
when this great work was at length accomplished. 
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Its first symptoms, — ^the state of mind, and man- 
ners, during the course of the fifteenth century ; 
their tendency to form a central government, and 
public opinion ; — ^will be the subject of our next 
lecture. 
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LECTURE XL 



Gentlemen, 

We have arrived, as it were, at the thresh- 
old of modem history; — at the commencement 
of a form of society, the opinions and manners 
of which, forty years ago prevailed in France ; 
which still subsist in the greater pait of Europe, 
and exercise even over us, notwithstanding the 
metamorphosis our revolution has effected, a 
most powerful influence. It was in the sixteenth 
century, as I before observed, that Modem So- 
ciety actually commenced. Before we enter on 
the consideration of this period, let us retrace 
the progress we have already made, the distance 
we have already travelled. We have discovered 
amidst the ruins of the Roman Empire, all the 
essential elements of Modern European Society ; 
we have seen them become separated, and eif- 
tended, independent of all assistance from each 
other. We have remarked during the first pe- 
riod of our history, the continual tendency of 
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these elements to separation ; to isolation ; and 
to a special, and local existence. Scarcely had 
this object been attained ; scarcely had Feudality, 
the Communes, and. the Church, each as3umed a 
distinct form, and taken its proper place ; when 
they attempted to reapproach each other, to be- 
come reunited, to form themselves' into a general 
society — a national government, and power. To 
arrive at this end, the different countries of 
Europe sought to obtain from some one of the 
various systems which existed amongst them, 
the principle of social unity — ^a moral and poli- 
tical tie. All systems were tried — theocracy, 
aristocracy, democracy, and monarchy — but un- 
til the period we are considering, all these at- 
tempts had been fruitless ; no particular system, 
no particular influence, had been able to obtain 
the supremacy over society, and . to exercise a 
paramount influence over it. We have seen that 
this ill success, was occasioned by the absence 
of general interests, and general ideas ; we have 
seen that pery thing was too confined, too local 
too individual; — that it was necessary that an 
active, and powerful system of centralization 
should take place, before society could be both 
extended, and cemented ; before it could at once 
become great and regularized — the end to which 
it necessarily aspired. This is the state in which 
we left Europe at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 
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But it was not possible for Earope at that 
time to eomprebeiid all that I haTe pomted out 
to yoQ* She knew not tiien precisely what sher 
lequiredy or what she sought Notwithstanding*, 
she endeaToared to supply her wants, as if she 
&n>aghly understood what they were. Aftfer the 
close of the fourteenth century, after the ill suo** 
cess of all the attempts at political organization ; 
Europe naturally and instinctively entered on the 
career of centralization. The chief characteristie 
of the fifteenth century, is the constancy, with 
which it tended to this result ; with which it Ia« 
boured to create general interests, and general 
ideas ; to put an end to the spirit of locality, 
and specialty ; to unite, to bring together both 
existences and minds ; to create in fine, what 
until that period did not exist, on any great 
scale — nations, and govemments. 

This metamorphosis was accomplished in tiie 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; — ^batit was 
prepared in the fifteenth. It is this preparation 
— this secret and unnoticed tendency towards 
centralization, both in regard to social relations, 
and to ideas; — a work accomplished without 
premeditation, and without design, by the mk 
tural course of events ; to which we must direct 
our attention at present. 

We thus perceive, gentlemen, that man fi^ 
quently prosecutes the execution of a plan he has 
not conceived — that he is not even acquainted 
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He is the free, and intelligent artificer 
of a work which is not bis own ;-^e does npt' 
leeognise it, he does not comprehend kg design^ 
iHitU long afterwards ; until its ontward effects 
Imvebeen manifested, until its realities have be* 
oome apparent ; — and even then he understands* 
it but imperfectly. Nevertheless, it has been 
accomplished by his own free will, and by the . 
development of his own intellect Imagine % 
great machine, the plan of which is known only 
to a single individual ; but the execution of the 
various parts of which, is confided to different 
workmen, separated from, and unknown to each 
other. Not one of them is acquainted with the 
entire design of the work, or the definitive result 
they are concurring to produce ; — each however 
executes with free-will and intelligence, and by 
a voluntary and rational effort, the part that haa 
been assigned to him. In like manner, the de- 
signs of Providence for the benefit of mankind, 
are executed by the hand of men: — and this 
ejcplains the coexistence of the two facts which 
are apparent in the history of civilization. On one 
band, all that relates to its destiny, — that which 
cannot be changed by human knowledge or will ; 
on the other, the part that the liberty and intel- 
ligence of man performs — what he contributes 
of his own, what his intellect and his will effeat. 
In order to comprehend the fifteenth century^ 
ia order to obtain a clear insight into^this pro*- 
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8a;l6.t6qftih/«re\nlldifide the faels it nontiwib 
Uito^im dtfSMDt clauses. We will fii^st exammb' 
political '4i«U«>^the cbai^es which fiNrmed ixA- 
ikatioBi^ aad goiremmeiite. We will then' pas» 
00 to wond facts, — ^we will consider tlie changes^ 
that took place in ideas and. marniersy and we 
^lMlll then be able to discover what general ^i-^ 
nions were in preparation. 

In regard to political facts ;-*-as the simplest' 
and most rapid mode of inTestigation, I kitend 
to examine all the principal states of Europe^ 
and to givQ^ you an outline of what the £fteenttt 
century effected for each of them ; in what st^te 
it ibund^ and how it left them. 

r shall commence with France* The latter 
half of the fourteenth century^ and the early psurt 
of the fifteenth, was as you all know, the epoch- 
of the French national wars against the English : 
-^the period of the struggle for the independenc^> 
of the French name, and territory, against foreign 
dominion. It is sufficient to open the history of 
that period to be satisfied with what ardour,-^ . 
notwithstanding much discussion, and treachery 
-^€|veryclass of society in France, entered intothi& 
conflict ;-— what a noble example of patriotisnl 
was tben shown by the feudal nobility, by the d^ 
tiaens, and even by the peasantry ! If no other le^ 
ccurd of the popular feeling at that time existed^ 
the history of Joan of Arc, would be a more than 
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tfaecBttse. Joftit ofi A«e sprung fiom therp«^i^r>f>t 
aliQiWflxmptrddiind 9usl^»iod'hy lAe^8icmt»iBieDl«(# 
tftfi £eiifif, and the piuisiMd of the fic^l^ > fiber 
was regarded with distrust^ witb ridmile^ lUui; 
even with enflaity, by the courtierfty ajid tin 
cfaiefB of the army ; hut the people, and the $p1h 
diery^.were her unfliaching supporters* It: was. 
the peasants of Lorraine, who despatched her \^ 
the -aAfiistance of the citizens of Orleans* No 
Other event so. strongly marks the popular char 
racttr of this war^ and the sentiment which, anir 
mated .the whole of the country. 

la this manner^ French nationality began to 
arise. Until the accession of the House of Valois^ 
the feudal character was predominant in that 
country — ^the French nation, the French, spirit,! 
and French patriotism, did not exist. With the. 
princes of the House of Valois, France begaa to 
appear as a nation. It was during the ware^ ia 
wiiich they were so constantly engaged^-^amidstt. 
the yicissitudes of their destiny, that the nobles,. 
thecitizaas, and the peasantry, became united^ 
by a moral tie, by the bond of a commoa nameii 
a common honour, and a general desire to expel- 
the foreigner. We must not, however, expect ta 
fittd.here any truly political spirit — ^anygrand^ 
design of unity, either in the govemmeat^ or the 
iastibtutio&s of the couatry, according to our 
ideaa at this. day. Unity in Fraace at Had' 
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epoeky resided only in its navtey its natiotial 
lionoury and the esistence of a aatioiial son^ 
leigniy, — of wbate?er natare provided it waa 
not a foreign one : — and tbns, the wars witli 
Bngland, powerfully contriboted to form the 
French nation, and to impel it towards nnity. 

At the same period, when France was under- 
going a moral formation, when the national 
feeling was becoming developed; she also ondef'^ 
went a material formation — her territory became 
defined, extended, and settled. Atthatepodi, 
most of the provinces, which now compo*^ 
France, were incorporated in the kingdoatu 
Under the reign of Charles VIL after the expnl* 
sion of the English almost all the piorinees 
Aey had occupied, Normandy^ Angonmois^ 
Tonrraine, Poitou, Saintonge, &c^ became de* 
finitively French. Under Louis XL, ten pro* 
vinces — 6f which three, were subsequently lost, 
aoid reconquered-— were united to France,--^ 
Sottssillon,Cerdayne,Burgundy, Francbe Comt^ 
Pieardy, Artois, Provence, Maine, Anjou, and 
Peiche. The successive marriages of Asne of 
Brittany, with Charles VIIL, and Louis Xli* ; 
obtained that province, for us» Thus, at the 
same period, and during the course of the sam^ 
events; the kingdom, and the national mind^ 
became moulded into form ; — the moral, and the 
material stateof France, simultaneously acquired 
linity and strength. 
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'Letos pass {tma the Bation to the goreisi^ 
netit-^We here distingoish facts of the Basus 
iftture; we advance towards the same reaiik* 
The French gOYernmea^ bad neTer be^a so 
totally destitute of unity, adhesion, and force, as 
it was in the reign of Charles VI., and during 
tke early part of the reign of Charles VIL 
After the close of that reign, every thing became 
dhanged; the government gradually acquired 
strength, extension, and organization — all the 
great resources of government; taxation, mili- 
tury: force, and the administration of justice, be- 
GUQQie developed on a grand scale, and with some 
degree of organization. This was the period itt 
which standing armies were formed ; — the ]qa- 
valry was composed of free companies (campagnus 
ePwdmmance), and the infantry of free archerSi 
By means of these companies, Charles VII. waa 
Cfiabled to re-establish some degree of order m 
the provinces which had been desolated by the 
difiordersy and exactions of the soldiery, even 
9&eT the war was terminated. AUcontempo^ 
laneous historians, bear testimony to the mar^ 
vellous efiect of the free companies {compagnies 
tFordtmnance). It is about the same period that 
Ihe Taille (or poll-tax), one of the principal 
Avenues of the crown, became perpetual. — This 
vms a great blow to the liberty of the people, but 
it powerfally asRsted in regularizing the govern* 
ment, and increasing its power. 
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* At the Buat penod^ that grand instruoiettt df 
power, the' adtnioisttatioa of jostioe, became 
dioneextaosive, and better organized. Pftrlia* 
ments.were mors frequent ; five new parliamentft' 
U!«re institnted in a very short space of time ;-^ 
ander Louis XL, the parliaments of Grenoble (in 
1451), of Bordeaux (in 1462), and of Dijon (in 
1477), under Louis XIL, the parliaments of 
Eouen (in 1490), and of Aix (in 1501).— The 
parliament of Paris, at that period acquired 
much more importance and stability; both m 
regard to the administration of justice, and 
tiie regulation of the police within its juris-^ 
diction. 

Thus, in all that concerned the military ibrce^ 
the mode of taxation, and the administration of 
jaatice; — that is to say, in all that constitutes 
its essence — government, in the fifieentii cen- 
tury, had acquired in France, a character of 
imity, regularity, and stability, previously un* 
known : — a public power, at length entirely 
Soperseded all the former feudal powers. 

. At this period also, a change of a vdry di& 
fecent nature, was accomplished ; — a chai^ge I^s 
visible, a change which has been less notieed^by 
historians^ but which is perhaps still mor^'im^ 
portant:^-^! mean the alteration which LoUls'Xfi 
effincted in the mode of government. = ^ ^^ 

/ Much has been said respecting the quarreU bi 
Loiiis XL with the higher nobility; of hi^ hiiiAiU^ 
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, Th^re is^som^ truth inihi^y ftHbougb'tbetfiuEii 

bas baeo greatly exaggerated) and.altihoii^ tine 

conduct of Louis XL towards, the ;diffi»mtr 

clashes of society, was frequently much niore 

ijiLJuFious, than beneficial to the etate. ^ But .he 

effected someUiing much more important than 

this. Until his reign, the government had heed 

£^lmo8t entirely carried on by force — by matemi 

iQeanA*' Persuasion, address, adroitness in lead^ 

ing. the people, and inducing them to adopt the 

Yiewa of the government, in a word, policy,-^a. 

deceitful and a treacherous policy I admit, bat 

which displayed both skill, and prudence— ^had 

hitherto been very slightly regarded. Louis XL 

employed intellectual, rather than moral means, 

in his government ; he preferred fraud, to force*; 

the Italian, to the feudal policy. Consider the 

two men whose rivalry fills this epoch of our his-*- 

tory, Charles the bold, and Louis XL — Charles> 

is the representative of the ancient system of 

government :— he ruled only by violence,* he 

qoQstaatly had recourse to war; he was uttenly 

das^tul^ of patience, he never dreamt of infki.^ 

e^ing the human mind, in order to render it an 

i9$Cruipetit of success. — On the contrary, Loui9 

XL found a pleasure in avoiding the employmdAt 

Qffor^; he delighted in winning over men by 

cQidVi^ra^ion, by the skilful management of thefir 
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interests, and their dispositions. He did not alter 
any institutions, be did not alter the outward sys^ 
tern ; but he cbanp^ed the secret resources, the tac* 
tics of power. It was reserved for modem tiraesiy 
to attempt a still greater leyolntion ; to endeaTour 
to introduce both into the schemes of policy, and 
into its mode of action, justice instead of sel- 
fishness ; publicity instead of fraud. It is not 
however the less certain that a great step to* 
wards improvement had already been made 
when the continual application of force was 
abandoned, and an appeal was more frequently 
made to intellectual superiority, when goiwni*- 
ments attempted to rule by moral means, in- 
stead of overturning society. This great work 
was commenced by Louis XL, — and in spite cC 
all his crimes, of all his faults, and the per- 
Teraity of his nature, we owe this benefit to the 
activity of his powerful intellect 

I next turn to Spain. I there find events 
nearly of the same nature. It was also in the 
fifteenth century, that Spain, was united into 
one nation. In that century, the «long wars of 
the Christians, against the Mahometans, were 
terminated by the conquest of Granada. The 
territory also became centralized. By the map- 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella, the two prin^ 
dpal kingdoms Castile, and Arragon, wene 
■united under the same power. The royal p<>wer 
acquired greater extension, and stability, in Spam 
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as it liad done in France ; but it mui supported 
by institutions of a much more severe cbaiacter, 
and which bore more appalling names. The 
inquisition^ was established instead of the par- 
liaments. That institution, always contained the 
principle of what it afterwards became, but its 
first appearance, was very dissimilar from its 
later form. It was at first, a political, rather 
than a religious institution ; and was intended 
to maintain order, much more than to spread 
the faith. 

The analogy holds good in persons, as well as 
m institutions. With less cunning, less mental 
activity, a less restless and intriguing spirit ; the 
character of Ferdinand the Catholic, resembles 
that of Louis XI. I am not disposed to seek for 
fancied similarities, or arbitrary parallels ; but 
here, the analogy is strong, and is impressed on 
general facts, as well as on details. 

A similar analogy, may be found in Germany. 
It was about the middle of the fifteenth cei^ 
tury, in 1438, that the princes of the House of 
Austria regained the Empire, . and with theoiy 
the imperial power acquired a permanency, it 
had been wanting in before. The election of 
the Emperors after tliat period, was only the 
consecration of hereditary succession. At the 
close of the fifteenth century, Maximilian I. de- 
finitively founded the supremacy of his family, 
and the regular exercise of a central authority* 
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Chaikft VIL, had been tht fiitl to cmite in 
Fnaoe, a ataoding army, fior the mainteiianoe of 
Older, and Maximiliao, ia his bereditaty do- 
nuDions, applied the same means to the same 
end, Loois XL, established a regular post for 
letters in France ; Maximilian I., did the same 
in Grermany. In every country, the pn^pness of 
civilization, was equally advanti^eous to the de» 
velopment of the central power. 

The history of England, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, consists of two great events, the wars with 
France, and those of the two Roses ; — a foreign 
and a civil war. These wars^ so different in 
character, had nearly the same results. The war 
with France, was maintained by the people, with 
a degree of ardour, which almost exclusively 
redounded to the advantage of royalty. 

The English nation, which even in those days, 
was more skilful thian any other indefending its 
wealth, and its resources, bestowed them on 
its kings, at that epoch, without either measure, 
or foresight. In the reign of Henry V., a very 
c<»isiderable tax — the custom-house duties^-^ 
was. voted to the king for life, frbm the timei of 
his accession. When the foreign war had tei^ 
minated, the civil war, which at first had been 
connected with-it, still continued :--»4:he Houses 
of York, mad Lancaster disputed the crown. At 
length, when this terrible aonflict was^ decided; 
the higher nobility of England, found them- 
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tke^ had preriously' eJE^reb^. Thc^ cdaSiftioJk^f ^ 
the 'great bsironS) could no l&tiget rnUtthe^tn^^^ 
reign; Tbe Houde of Tudor, dsctek^teH tb^) 
tbrone, and with Henry VIL, m I486, tfae'^ra df < 
pliibMcal eentralization-**-the tnomph of monfifirehy ' 
cooknieiiced* *' 

Monarchy, was not. established* in Italy*-rivt>' 
leastntit lyj^'tiame*— but tliis does notaffeictt&e 
reeittUr. The fifteenth centary, saw the fall of' ' 
its republics. Eveti in those instanc»a/ where^ 
the nameistill subsisted, power became concei(H' 
tfttted in ^ the hands* of one, or of a limited* num'^^ 
bcbof .fiioiilfies-^tfae republican life was extindt; • 
li^ Ihie north of Italy, almost all the Lombard ' 
republics, had^ been included, in the Dudhy of 
Mikul In 1434, Florence fell under, the dd- 
m^aionof the Medici. • In 1464, Genoa beoame* 
subjeel to Milan.. The greater number of tihe'* 
re;pitblic8,*both great and small, were replaced 
by sinrereigti houses. A short time subseqoant, < 
foveign'* princes laid claim to a part both of thfe 
Nbrtbi aiid South of Italy — ^to Naples, a& ea*>' 
hattd^ bnd t0 the Milanese, on the other* 

ifKhidheter. country of Europe we /turn to^ 
wbaievi^ .pCRtioxi of its history we eonsider ; > 
wh^heji!we'> study nations, or goyernments ; iil-'« 
stittttbuB^ or teititory ; we every. where see, tba^ >' 
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Micient elements, the anciait Barms of society^ 
lesdy to disappear; traditional liberties aniub- 
hilated ; new powers more regular uid concen- 
trated elcTated in their stead. There is some- 
thing very moumfoi in this Tiew of the destruc- 
tion of the ancient forms of European liberty* 
It caused many painful feelings in its day. The 
patriots of the fifteenth century^ in France, in 
Germany, but especially in Italy, combated with 
aidour, and bitterly deplored, a reTolution, which 
they saw was about to establish on every side, 
what they justly deemed, the triumph df despo- 
tism. We are compelled to admire their 
courage^ and respect thdr sorrow; but at the' 
same time, we cannot but adnut that this revo* 
lution, was not only incTitable, but that it was 
generally useful. The primitive system of 
Eufrope^— -the ancient feudal, and communal 
liberties — ^had failed to organize sod^y. The 
essence of social life, is security and progression^ 
Every system which is not productive of order 
in the present time, and of movoaoent towards 
the future, is vicious, and will speedily be abaiH 
doned. In the fifteenth century tlus was the fete 
of the ancient pohtical systems, of the ancient 
liberties of Europe* They had been found incapa- 
ble of cctiferring security, they had not- advanced 
the progress of society. It was necessary, that 
these objects should be sought for elsewhaie^ 
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tliat other piindpiesy idioBld be tried. 

the signifieatioii of the fiicts I have placed under 

yoar obserratioii. 

From the same period we may date another 
&ct, which has held a'consideraUe place in the 
political history of Europe. It was in the fif- 
teenth century, that the relations of govern- 
ments with each other, began to be frequent, 
regular, and permanent. At that epoch, were 
formed for the first time, those grand combina^ 
tions of alliance, both o&nsiye and defensive, 
which afterwards produced the system of equi» 
librium. Diplomacy dates its origin, from the 
fifteenth century. In &ct, towards the dose of 
that century, we see the gveat continental powers 
—the Popes, the Dukes of Milan, the Venetians, 
tile German Emperors, the Kings of Spain, and 
France— enter into intimate relations with each 
other, into mutual treaties and alliances^ — they 
began to understand each others' policy, and en*- 
deayoured to maintain the balance of power. 
Thus, at the mcnnent when Charles VIIL entered 
on his expedition to conquer the kingdom of Na* 
pies, a grand league wasfmtned against him, by 
Spain, the Pope, and the Venetians. The league 
of Gambray, was formed against the Venetians 
a few years later (in 1508). The holy league di-^ 
lected against Louis Xllth, succeeded (in 1511) 
the league of Cambray. All these combinations 
were the work of Italian poUcy, and were pro^ 

2a2 
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doeed by Ae anxiety each soveie^ felt to re- 
tain peaceable possession of his own domini<Hia ; 
and the fear that if any one amongst them ob- 
tained more than bis proportion, he would 
thereby acquire an undue preponderance in 
JEurope. 

• This new order of things was extremely 
iaTOurable to the development of monarchy. On 
pne hand, the foreign relations of states can 
nerer be well conducted excepting by an indi- 
vidualy or a very limited number of persons; as 
n certain degree of secresy is required in these 
relations ;— on the other, the. mass of the people 
were in those days so little enlightened, that the 
consequences of such a combination between dif- 
ferent powers, escaped their view : they had no 
direct, and pioral interest in the matter; they 
cared little about it, and left all such affairs, to 
the direction of the central power. Thus, diplo- 
macy, even from its commencement, fell into the 
bands of sovereigns; — and the idea tha,t it 
was their exclusive privilege, — that although a 
country might be free, and even might possess 
the right to levy its own taxes, and to interfere 
in its own affairs, yet that it had no right to 
meddle with foreign diplomatic relations; this 
idea, I say, became established ' throughout 
Europe, and was considered a recognized prin- 
ciple, a maxim of general law. Turn to the his- 
tory of England) in the sixteenth and seven- 
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teenth centuries, you will see how powerful 
it was in that country, and the obstacles it 
opposed to the liberties of the English, in tlie 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 
Absolute power, contihuaily defended itself 
against the rights of the country, under the plea, 
that peace, and war, commercial relations, and 
all foreign affairs, are a part of the royal pre- 
rogative. The people, have always shown a 
great backwardness to contest this portion of 
the prerogative ; — ^^and they suffered so much the 
more from th^ir timidity in this respect ; because 
in the sixteenth century— the period on which 
we are now entering — ^the" history of Europe, is 
essentially diplomiaitic. 

Foreign relations, are during nearly three 
ceirturies, the most important fact of history. 
On the continent at least, the internal affairs of 
every state became regularized, and were no 
longer subject to violent concussions — no longer 
absorbed the whole of the public activity. 
Foreign relations, wars, negociations, and alli- 
ances, occupy the attention, and fill the pages of 
history ; and ccHisequently the most important 
part of the destiny of nations, was abandoned 
to the royal pterogative — to the central 
po^er. 

' It wsLid alnk>st impossible it should have hap- 
pened otherwise. Civilization mtrst have made 
a y&y gte^t progress, political seietice, imd id- 
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teUigence, muBt have become moBi extemiTdy 
dcTelopedy before it can be safe to admit the 
public to interfere in affaire oi this nature. The 
mass of the people^ in the sixteenth^ seyenteentb, 
and eighteenth ce^tunes, were by no means sa 
far advanced, as to warrant their being trusted 
with such concerns. What oocnrred under 
James I. of England, in the commoacement c^ 
the serenteenth century? His son-in-law^ Ae 
Elector Palatine, who had he&t elected King i^ 
Bohemia, lost his kingdom, and with it his here* 
ditary dominioo, the palatinate. The whole of 
Protestantism, became interested in his &Yonr; 
and England especially Mi deeply concerned for 
him. There was a general manifestation of 
public opinion, to endeavour to force James to 
take the part of his son-in-law, and attempt to 
legain the palatinate for him. Parliament, 
furiously demanded this war, and promised to 
provide all the means of sustaining it. James^ 
however, was very indifferent about it: he 
eluded the demand, entered into some trivial 
negociation, dispatched a few troops into Qex* 
many, and then sent to infi»m his parliament^ 
that it would require £900,000 to prosecute the 
war with any chance of success* It is not 
asserted, and it does not in fact appear, that his 
calculation was exaggerated. But parliament 
shrunk back with surprise, and terror, from such 
an impost; and it was with great difficulty, that 
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£70^000 waft voted to re-establish a prmee^ and 
reconquer a kingdom, three hundred le^tguen 
distant firom England. Such was the igno? 
ranee, and the political incapacity of the people 
in these matters. They acted without any 
knowledge of facts^ they did not trouble them- 
selves with any responalulity, and were certainlj^ 
not capable of interfacing in a r^ular aod 
efficacious manner. This cause principally oe*- 
easioned foreign relations to fall into the hands 
of the'central power, which alone was capable of 
directing them^ — ^I do not say, with a view to 
the public advantage, which certainly was not 
always consulted,-— but with some degree of 
consistency, and good sense. 

You see, gentlemen, that under whatever 
point of view we consider the political history of 
Europe at that epoch ; — whether we fix our 
attention on the internal situation of the country^ 
on the relations betwe^i different states, tba 
administration of war, of justice, or of tajKation^ 
i*— we shall every where discover the same char 
racter; we shall every where see the same ten* 
dency to centraUzation, to unity, to the for- 
mation, and preponderance of general intereslei^ 
and public powers. This was the secret work of 
the fifteenth century, — a work whidi did no^ 
immediately produce any apparent results, any 
actual revolutions in society; but which prer 
pared the way for them. 
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I am, about to plaoe before you facts of a dif- 
ferent nature; — moral facts, which relate to the 
development of the human mindi to general 
ideas. There, also; we shall reoognise the same 
phenomena, we shall arrive at the came results. . 

I shall commence with an order of facts, 
which has* frequently occupied us, and which, 
under the most varied forms, has always held a 
great place in the history of Europe ; — ^the facts 
relative to the Church. Until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, no general and powerful ideas — excepting * 
religious ideas — influenced the masses. The 
Church alone, was invested with the power 'to 
regulate, to promulgate, and prescribe them.- 
It is true, that attempts at independence, and 
separation, had been made, and that it cost the 
Church much trouble to overcome them. But 
until this epochi she had been successful in sub- 
duing them; the creeds condemned by the 
Church, never acquired a general, and permanent 
hold of the popular mind; — the Albigenses 
themselves had been crushed. Dissent, and- 
conflict, continually occurred in the Church, 
but without producing any striking and decisive 
resMlt. At the opening of the fifteenth century^ 
a very different fact was manifested — ^new ideas, 
public and acknowledged wants, the desire for 
change, and reform, agitated the Church herself. . 
The close of the fourteenth, and the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth centuries, were marked by 
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the great scbism of the West, the consequence 
of the translation of the Holy See to Avigno)}, 
and the creation of two popes ; one at Avignon> 
the other at Rome. The conflict between these 
two papacies^ is what is generally termed the 
great Western Schism. : It commenced in 1378. 
In 1409, the Council of Pisa, sought to put to 
end to it; by deposing the two popes^ and 
nominating a third, Alexander V. Instead of 
subsiding, the scbism became more riolent. 
There were now three popes, instead of two. 
Disorder, and abuses, constantly increased. In 
1414, the Council of Constance, was assembled; 
at the instance of the Emperor Sigismund. Its 
object was not to nominate another pope ; but to 
undertake the reform of the Church. It first 
proclaimed the indissolubiUty of the univei^sal 
Council, its superiority to the Papal power ; — ^it 
endeavoured to make these principles prevail in 
the Church, and to reform the abuses which had 
been introduced into it, especially the means 
which the Court of Rome employed to extort 
money. In order to attain this end, the Council 
named what we should term a commission of in- 
quiry; composed of deputies from different na« 
tions, whohad been present at the'Council. This 
commission was authorized to investigate what- 
abuses disfigured the Church, what remedies it 
was necessary to apply, and to make a report 
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to the Cooiicilyiu Older that pioparmeaiis might 
be taken to carry all reqvisite refonns into exe- 
cution; 

Bat while the Coandl was occupied with this 
labour, the question was su^ested ; whether it 
could proceed to the reform <^ abuses, without 
the sanction of the pope, without the participa- 
tion of the visible head of the Chuich ? This 
question was negatived by the influence ol the 
Roman party; supported by honest, but timid 
members. The Council elected a new pope^ 
Martin V., in the year 1417. The pope was 
directed, on his part, to present a plan for 
reform of the Church. This plan was not ap- 
prored of, and the Council separated. In 1431, 
another Council assembled at Basel, with the 
same design. It undertook to prosecute the 
work of reforniation commenced by the Council 
of Constance; but it vr^s not more successful 
than thut Council had been. Schism soon ap- 
peared in the Council, as it had done in Chris-* 
tendom. The pope transferred the Council of 
Basel to Ferrara, and afterwards to Florence. 
Part of the prelates refus^ to obey the pope^ 
and remained at Basel: and as there had pie- 
yiously been two popes, there were now two 
councils. The Council of Basd contmued to 
occupy itself with schemes of reform, and nomi- 
sated a pope, FeMx ILL After some time, tho 
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CSoimeil was transfeired to LaasaDnei and was 
dissolved in 1449, without having effected any 
thing. 

Thus we see thai the P^>acy obtained the 
yictory, and jreinained in possession of the fi^ 
of battle, and of the government of the Church. 
The Council had been unable to accomplish, 
what it had undertaken; but it effected some- 
thing it had not contemplated, and whieh sur-* 
yived it When the Coundl of Basel had failed 
in accomplishing its plans of reform ; monarcha 
became penetrated with the ideas it had jhto- 
daimed, and adopted some of the institutions it 
had suggested. In France, with the*decrees of 
tibe Council of Basel ; Charles VII. instituted 
the Pragmatic Sancti(»i^ which was proclaimed 
in Bourges in 1438. It permitted the election of 
bishops, the suppression of annates, and the re-^ 
formation of the principal abuies, which had 
been introduced into the Church. The Prag- 
matic Sanction. was declared law, in France. 
The Diet of Maynz, adopted it in Grermany, in 
1439 ; and it also became a law of the German 
Empire. What the sjnritual power had vainly 
attempted, the temporal powo: appeared deter* 
mined to accomplish. 

A fresh reverse attended these projects of re» 
form. The Council had fidled and so did the Prag- 
xyiatic Sanction. It speedily perished in Ger- 
many : — the diet abandoned it in 1448, in conse* 
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quenoeofan^ociatioii with Nicholas V. Francis 
I« of France alsc^ abandoned it in 1516, and sub- 
atitnted in its place, his concordat ynih Leo X. 
The reform attempted by princes, was not more 
snecessfn], than that suggested by the clergy/ 
But we must not suppose it was totaUy ineffec- 
tite. As the Council left some traces of its eris- 
tence behind it ; so the Pragmatic Sanction in 
like manner, produced effects which survived it 
and performed a great part in modem history. 
The principles of the council of Basel, were 
powerful and fruitful. They had been adopted, 
and maintained, by men of superior minds, and 
energetic eharacters. John of Paris, d'*Ailly, 
Gerson, and a great number of distinguished 
men, in the fifteenth century, devoted themselves 
to their defence. It was in vain that the Prag- 
matic Sanction, was abandoned ; its general 
doctrines on ChVnrch Government, on the reforms 
necessary to be effected, had t^ken root in 
Francel ;— ^they became perpetuated, they were' 
adopted by the parliament, they deeply impressed 
the popular mind, and produced first the Jan- 
senists, and moi« recently the Oallicans. All 
the series of maxims, and effortis tending t6 the' 
reform of the Church, which commen(ied vrith 
the eonncil of Cmist&nce, and ^nded wHh the' 
four propositions of Bossuet; emanate from' the 
same ^uite;and wei-edirectM tov^rdstbe sabie^ 
end;^w-rifevij5^the Sfiine' ikct, iind^Y suectesM^e^ 
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transformations. Notwithstanding that the atr* 
tempts to effect a legal reform in the Church 
failed in the fifteenth centary ; they contributed 
to advance the progress of civilization^ and 
exercised^ though indirectly^ an immense in- 
fluence. 

* 

The councils , displayed much sagacity in ei^ 
deavouring to effect a legal reform ;-*-for that 
alone, was capable of preventing a revolution. 
About the same period when the council of Pisa 
endeavoured to suppress the great Western 
Schism, and that the council of Constance, un- 
dertook to reform the Church, the first attempts 
at popular religious reform, were exhibited with 
violence in Bohemia. The preaching, and the 
carieer of John Huss, may be dated from 1404, 
the period of his first public teaching at Prague. 
Here then we perceive two modes of reform 
marching side by side, — one proceeding from the 
Church, attempted by the ecclesiastical aristo- 
cracy, judicious, . but hesitating and timid ; 
— the other, originating beyond its pale vio^ 
lent, passionate,, and hostile to it. A contest 
arose between these two powers, these two 
schemes. The council sent fpr John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, to Constance^ and condemned 
them to be burnt as heretics, and revolutionists. 
These events, gentlemen, are. perfectly intelli* 
gible now, — ^we are able to comprehend why 
these separate reforms were simultaneously intro- 
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duced, one of them by the goveinment, and Hoi 
other by the people, which though inimical to 
each other, yet emanated from the same canae, 
and tended to the same objects, and thoagh at 
variance concurred to the same result : This is 
what happened in the fifteenth century. The 
popular movement led by John Huss, was ar- 
rested for a moment; — the war of the Hussites 
occurred three or four years after the death of 
their master, — it lasted some time, it was very 
violent, but at length the Empire triumphed. 
But the reform suggested by the councils, hay- 
ing been found inefiiectiTe, and the end proposed 
not having been attained, the popular reform 
still continued in a state <^ fermentation — it 
waited for the earliest opportunity of displaying 
itself, and it found that opportunity, at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century. If the re- 
form undertaken by the council, luui been well 
conducted, it is possible that the popular refcmn 
would never have taken place. But one, or the 
other, was certain to succeed ; for their coinci- 
dence reveals a strong necessity. 

This, then, is the state, in which we find tiie^ 
European worlds as regards religious belief, at 
the close of the. fifteenth century ; — ^an aristo-. 
cratic reform, had been attempted without suc- 
cess, a popular reform, had been commenced 
and stifled, but was ready to break out afresh. 
But the ferment of the human nund, was not at 
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that epochy solely confined io idigkMB creeds^ 
It was, as you aU know, during the course of 
the fourteenth century, that the study of the 
Greek, and Roman classics, was reintioduced 
into Europe. You know, how ardently Dante^ 
Petrarch, Boocacio, and their contemporaries^ 
sought for Greek, and Latin MSS., published^ 
and disseminated them ; and what j oy was occa- 
sioned by any new discovery of this kind. It 
was during the midst of this movement, that a 
school arose which performed a much more im- 
portant part in the development of the human 
mind, than is generally supposed. I mean, the 
Classic School. I must request you not to a^ 
tach to this phrase, the sense that it now bears: 
— it was not then a m^^ system, the mere de* 
bates of a literary society. The classic sdiool, 
of that epoch, became p^aetrated with admirai* 
tion not only for the writings of the ancients*-* 
for Homer, and Virgil, as poets,-^but for the 
whole of the ancient society, for the institutions, 
the opimons;, and the philosophy of antiquity, 
as well as for its literature. Antiquity was it 
must be confessed, very superior, both as 
respects its policy, its literature, and its philoso^ 
phy, to Europe, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It is not therefore surprising, that it 
should have exeidfled a very great influence; 
that the greater i number of the enlightened, 
active, elegantr and ieurtidious minds^ of those 
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days, 8|iould have become disgusted with the 
rude manners, the confused ideas, the barbarous 
customs, of their time, and country, and should 
have devoted themselves, with ardour, to the 
study, and almost to the worship, of a society, 
so much better ordered, so much more fully 
developed, than their own. Thus was formed 
that school of philosophical liberals (litres 
pemeurs) which appeared at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century; and which included 
prelates, jurisconsults, and men of learning. 

When the movement was in full progress, 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks ; the 
empire of the East fell ; and the fugitive Greeks 
sought-refuge in Italy. They brought with them 
much knowledge of antiquity, numerous MSS., 
and a thousand hitherto unknown facilities for 
studying the ancient forms of civilization. You 
will readily comprehend that their presence 
redoubled the admiration^ and the ardour of the 
Classic SchooL At this period, the High 
Church, especially in Italy, had attained the 
period of her greatest development ; — not in 
respect of actual political power, but of wealth 
and luxury. She unrestrainedly gave herself 
up to all the pleasures of a civilization, at once 
effeminate, indolent, elegant, and licentious ; to 
the love of letters, and the arts ; to social and 
material enjoyments. Reflect on the sort of life, 
which was led by the. men, who have been cele^ 
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li»f^ted in the literary, or political events of thosa 
times — Cardinal Bembo for instance. You will 
be surprised at the mixture you will find of 
luxurious indulgence, and intellectual develop- 
ment; of enervated manners, and boldness of 
thought. When we contemplate the state- of 
ideas, the social relations of Roman sooiety bM 
that epoch ; we might imagine ourselves in 
France, in the eighteenth century. We diseoi^v 
the same taste for intellectual progress, for new 
ideas, for an easy, and agreeable life ; — we be* 
bold the same effeminacy, the same licentiousnessi 
the same want of political energy, of mcM^al ideas, 
combined with singular sincerity, and activity of 
mind. The literati, of the fifteenth century, had 
the same relations with the prelates of the Higb 
Church, at that^poch; that the philosophers, 
and men of letters, had with the nobility of the 
eighteenth : they all entertained the same opi* 
nions, their manners "were the same, they lived 
agreeably together^ and paid little attention to 
the great changes thai were in prepacatioa 
avounfd them. The prelates of the fifteenth oen« 
tury — Cardinal Bembo amongst the numbeiw-^ 
bad certainly no more expectations of the ap^ 
pearance of a Lutiiier, and a Calvin ; than the 
conrtiers df the ^bteenth had of the French 
resolution. Their situations "were analogous* 

.Three grand ikots at this period^ are apparent 
in 4he aioml^xi^tence of sodety^ U^.«&eccle^ 

2b 
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refonn, attempted by the Church itsdf ; 
2dfy. a popular leUgknis reform ; and Sdfy. an 
inteUectud reTolution which farmed a school of 
philosophical liberals (fibres pemeurs). And all 
these metamorphoses, were prepared, during the 
progress of the greatest political changes that 
had ever occurred in Europe — in the midst of 
the attempts to centralize both nations!, and 
governments. 

This is not all — at the same epoch, the ex- 
ternal activity of mankind was most extensively 
displayed ; voyages were undertaken ; dis- 
coveries were made, and inventions of all kinds 
appeared. At thia epoch, the great expeditions 
of the Portuguese, along the coasts of Africa, 
were undertaken, the passage of the Cape of 
Good Hope, was discovered by Vasco de Gama, 
America was discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and European commerce, became pro- 
digiously extended. A 'thousand new inven- 
tions were exhibited, others already known in 
a limited sphere became popular, and generally 
used. Gunpowder changed the system of war 
-—the compass changed the system of navigation. 
The art of painting in oils was perfected, and 
filled Europe with master pieces of art. Cop- 
perplate engraving, invented in 1460, multi- 
plied, and disseminated, the production of 
artists. Linen paper became common. At 
length, between 1436, ittid 1462, printing, was 
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invented :^— printings the theme of so much de« 
clamation, ^and which has served as a theme 
for so much common place admimtion ; yet the 
merit, and grand results of which, no mere or- 
dinary declamation, or common places, will ever 
do justice to. 

You now perceive, gentlemen, the grandeur^ 
and activity of this century-^its greatness has 
yet by no means been clearly revealed — the re- 
sults of its activity, have not yet been made 
apparent. Tumultuous reforms, appeared to 
have failed — governments to have gained 
strength'-^the people to have become satisfied. 
Society seemed to be preparing to enjoy a better 
order of things, and a more rapid progress. But 
the grand revolutions, of the sixteenth centur^r, 
were at hand : their seeds were sown in the fii^ 
teenth. These revolutions, will form the subject 
of my next lecture. 



a 2 
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LECTURE XIL 



Gentlemen^ 
We have firequendy . deplored the disordered, 
and chaotic state of European society , — we have 
comphuned of the difficulty of comprehending 
and delineating a society, so incoherent, so dis- 
solved, so scattered. We have looked forward 
with impatience to the period, when general inte« 
rests, order, and social unity, should prevail. 
We have now reached that period : we are now 
entering on an epoch, when every thing may be 
included in general facts, and general ideas ; — ^an 
epoch of order and unity. We here encounter a 
difficulty of another kind. Until now we have 
found it difficult to connect facts, to co<K)rdain 
them, to seize on their common characteristics, 
to discover if any general principles existed be- 
tween them. Modem Europe, offers an example 
of a contrary nature; all the elements, all the 
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incidents of social life, modify, act, and react on 
«ach other; the relations between individuals, 
are much more numerous, much more compli- 
cated. The same fact may be distinguished in 
the relations of the people, with the government 
of their country ; in the relations between differ* 
ent states ; in ideas, and in all the labours of die 
human mind. In the periods we have hitherto 
considered, a great number of facts appear sepa- 
rated, unoonnected, and destitute of reciprocal 
influence. Now, we no longer perceive the same 
character of isolation ; all things have come into 
contact; they intersect each other, and their 
proximity induces a change in their nature. Can 
«ny thing be more difficult, than to seize the true 
unity, in so great a diversity ; to detennine the 
direction of so extended, and complicated a 
movement; to form a correct idea of this pro- 
digious quantity of different elements which are 
so intimately connected ; and/ finally to determine 
the general and predominant fact, which includes 
along series of facts, which characterizes an epoch, 
imd is the faithfiil expression of its influence, of 
die part it has performed in the history of civili^i- 
tion? 

You will be able to appreciate this difficulty, 
in contemplating the grand event, with which we 
have to occupy ourselves to-day. 

In the twelfth century, we met with an event, 
which had a religious ot^n, although its nature 
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was not rd^ous. I mean the Crusades. Not^ 
withstanding the greatness of the event, its long 
dnration, and the variety a( incidents that resuked 
fiom it ; it was easy for us to discover its gene- 
mi dhaiacter, and to determine with some degree 
of precision^ its unity, and its influence. We 
have to-day to consider the religious revolution^ 
of the sixteenth century^ which is generally 
termed the Reformation. I must in pasfimg, be 
permitted to say, that I use the word Seformor 
tian, as a simple and recognised tenn^ synony^ 
mous with religious revolution, and. without at- 
taching to it any opinion. You will very soon 
perceive, how difficult it is to recognize the true 
character of this grand crisis, to describe, in a 
general manner, what it was, and what it pei«- 
formed* 

We must study the Reformation from the 
commencement of the sixteenth, to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, for within that periody 
is included, as we may say, iiie entire ^irit of 
the event; — ^its rise, and its termination. AU 
historical events, have, as it were, a determinate 
career. Their consequences, are infinitely pro- 
longed ; they are connected both with the past 
and the future ; but it is not the less true, that, 
they have a peculiar, and a limited existenee^ 
that they arise, increase, occupy with their deve- 
lopment a certain portion of their existence ; then 
begin to fade, and at length vanish fiom the Bceofi, 
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to make way for some new event, of a simQair 
nature. 

The precise date assigned to the origin of the 
Reformation, is not important. We may take 
the year 1520, when Luther publicly burnt at 
:Wittenberg, the bull of Leo X. which con- 
demned him; and by so doings formally sepa- 
rated himself from the Roman church. In the 
interval, between this epoch,' and die middle of 
the seventeenth century,*~>-the year 1648, when 
the treaty of Westphalia was ' eoncludedj^^-the 
life of the Reformation is comprised. Here is a 
•proof of it. The first and greatest effect of thie 
Reformation, was to create two classes of states ; 
the Protestant and the Cathdic ; to place tham 
in opposition, and to excite strife between them. 
>With various fortune, this conflict endured from 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, to 
the middle of the seventeenth. After the treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648, the Catholic and the 
.Protestant States, for the first time, mutually 
recognized each other, reciprocally consented to 
allow each other to exist, and engaged to live 
together in friendship and peace, without regard 
to the diversity of th&r religious tenets. . After 
the treaty of Westphalia, religion ceased to be 
the dominant principle in the classification of the 
states, in their foreign policy, in their rektions 
and alliances. Until that epoch, though varied 
by circumstances, Europe was essentially divided 
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into a Cstiholic and a Protestant league. After 
the treaty of Westphalia, this distinction disap- 
peared ;— •states formed allianees, or engaged in 
wars^ without reference to diflferences in religion. 
At this period^ therefore, the piogressiYe career of 
tiie Refonnation, reached its temnnation, although 
its consequences have, never ceased to devdop 
themselyes. 

We will rapidly survey the career of the 
Reformation; and endeavour to form a general 
idea of it, from the mere nomenclature a( evaits 
and men. You will perceive when I shall have 
finished this outline, when I shall have c<Hn«- 
pleted this dry and inccmiplete catalogue ; how 
great must be the difficulty of summing up a 
aeries of ^cts, so varied and complicated, and 
uniting them into one general fiict; of deter- 
mining the true character of the religious revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century, and assigning to it, 
its place in the history of our dvilization. 

The Refinrmation, broke out in the midst of a 
great political event ; the war between Francis 
I., and Charles V., — ^between France and Spain, 
— a war, engi^ed in at first for the possession of 
Italy, afterwards for the German Empire, and 
'finally, for the preponderance in Europe. .At 
this period, the House of Austria, became die 
dominant power of Europe. At the same tune 
also, England under Henry VIII, began to take 
part in oontiiiental policy, in a more rq^dar and 
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consistent manner, and to a greater extent, than 
ahe had ever done before. 

Let us follow the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tuxy in France. It is occupied by long religbus 
wars, between the Protestants and the Catholics. 
The nobles, sought to turn these wars, to their 
own advantage ; they endeavoured to regain the 
prerogatives they had lost, and to limit the nio*- 
narchical power. This is the political character 
of our religious wars ; of the league of the contest 
between the Guises and the Valois, which was 
terminated by the accession of Henry IV. 

In Spain, in the reign of Philip II., the United 
Provinces revolted. The struggle was between 
the inquisition, and civil and religious liberty — 
the one, represented by the Duke of Alva, the 
ether by the Prince of Orange. While freedom, 
by the aid of perseverance and prudence, 
triumphed in Holland; it perished in Spain, 
where absolute power, both lay, and ecclesiastical 
prevailed. 

In England, the reigns of Mary, and Eliza- 
beth are to be noticed ; the war of Elisabeth, 
the head of Protestantism, with Philip II. ; the 
accession of James Stuart to the English throne $ 
imd the commencement of the grand struggle 
between monarchy and the people. . 

About the same time, new powers were created 
in the North. Sweden, was raised to considenir- 
tion, by Gustavius Vasa, in 1613. Prussia was 
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ereated by the secularization of the Teutonic 
Older. The Northern Powers, assumed a place 
in European policy they had not previously held, 
but the importance of which presently appeared 
in the thirty years war. 

I return to France, tn the reign of Louia 
XIII., Cardinal Richelieu altered the internal 
administration of France, entered into strict rela^ 
liotts with Germany, and supported die Protest- 
ant cause. In Germany, during the greater pari 
of the sixteenth century, the war against the 
Turks was prosecuted. At the commencement 
of the seventeenth, the thirty years war occurred, 
die greatest event of modem oriental Europe, 
— Gustavus Adolphus, Walleastein, Tilly, the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the Duke of Weimar, 
are the greatest names that Germany has yet to 
boast <if. 

. At the same qK)ch, Louis XIV. ascended the 
French throne, and the Fronde commenced. In 
England, the revolution which destroyed CSiarles 
I., exploded. 

You will observe that I only name the great 
events of history ; those events which axe known 
to all the world; you see how numerous they 
are, how varied, and important* If we seek ftr 
events of another nature, events less apparent^ 
which it is less easy to designate, we shall find 
diat they also abound, in this period of history. 
At thu epoch, a great change took place in the 
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political institutions of almost every nation ;— 
pure monarchy prevailed in the greater number 
of the principal states of Europe ; while in Hol-^ 
land^ the most powerful republic in Europe was 
formed; and in England, constitutional mo- 
narchy obtained a triumph, nearly, if not quite 
complete. . In the churchy the ancient monastic 
orders, lost almost all their political power, and 
were replaced by a new order of a different 
character, whose: importaiu^e, ^perhaps errone'- 
ously,' is considered much greater than theirs;-*- 
I mean the Jesuits. At the same epoch, the coun^ 
dl of Trent obliterated all that remained of the 
influence of the councils of Constance and BaseL 
and assured to Rome, a definitive supremacy 
over the entire ecclesiastical order. Turn from 
the Church; contemplate philosophy, the unre- 
stricted career of the human mind ; — two great 
men present themselves to our view. Bacon and 
Descartes ; the authors of the greatest philoso- 
phical revolution, which the modern world had 
yet experienced; the chiefs of two schools which 
disputed the right of dictating to it. At this 
period, Italian literature had attained its highest 
perfection, and the literatures of France, and 
England had their rise. Finally, at this pe- 
riod, great colonial establishments were founded ; 
and the commercial system became prodigiously 
developed. 

Thus, gentlemen, under whatever point of 
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Tiew yoQ may consider this epoch; evoits of 
eveiy kind, political, philosophical, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and literary, are much more nnmerons, more 
varied and important than they were in preceding 
ages. The activity of the human mind was mani- 
fested in every way,— -in the private relations be^ 
tween individuals; in thdr reUtions with the 
government; in the relations between different 
states ; in pure intellectual labour ; in a word, it 
was a period distinguished by great men, and 
great events. And amidst all tiieir great events, 
the religious revolution, which we are consideiing 
is the greatest of all. It is the most remailEable 
occurrence of the time ; it has communicated its 
name to the epoch, and determined its character. 
Amidst the numerous powerfiil causes, which per* 
formed so conspicuous a part, the reformation 
was the most powerfiil ; that in which all othos 
centred, which modified them all, or became itsdf 
modified by them. Our task then will be to cha- 
racterize with truth and precision, the event, 
which in a period replete with great events, con- 
trolled all the others ; the cause, whidi produced 
the grandest results, in an epoch when so many 
great causes existed. 

You will readily comprehend how difficult it is, 
when fiicts so important and diversified, and yet 
so dependant on each other occur ; to sum them 
all up into one grand historical whole. This is 
however, a necessary work. When events have 
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been accomplished,-^irheii they have become a 
portion of history, the essential part^ that which 
mankind more especially seek, are general facts ; 
die concatenation of causes and effects. This is 
what we may term the undying portion of history, 
that with which all generations must become ao* 
quainted in order to comprehend past events, or 
tiieir own position. This desire to generalize, ta 
arrive at some rational result, is the most powerful^ 
and elevated of all intellectual wants ; but we must 
not permit ourselves to remain satisfied with in-^ 
complete and hasty generalizations. There is na 
pleasure more alluring than that of assigning the 
general character, the permanent results, of an 
epoch or an event, after a rapid and cursory view.) 
The human mind like the human will is, alwayd 
eager for action, impatient of obstacles, desirous 
of liberty, anxious for results ; it willingly forgets 
fiusts, which repress and constrain it, but though 
it forgets, it cannot desteoy them ; they still exists 
to convict it of error, and to assist in its condenw 
nation. There is only (me mode of avoiding this" 
danger; it is to 'study facts with patience, and 
resolution before we attempt to generalize and 
conclude. Facts are for the mind, what rules ei 
morality are for the will. The mind is com«> 
polled to study facts, to feel the weight of themf 
and it is only after this duty has been performed 
in the ftiUest and most satisfactory manner ; that 
she is permitted to spread her wings and takd 
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flighty towards that higher r^on from whence 
all things will be mtnifested in their complete- 
nessy and their results. If impatience urges a too 
rapid devation, brfore the whole of the territory 
has been accurately surveyed; the chance of 
error is very great— ^ fall is almost inevitable* 
It is like a first error in an arithmetical calcula^ 
tion, which leads to others without end. So in 
history, if at the outset, we do not thoroughly 
investigate every fact, if we allow ourselves to be 
seduced by a too hasty desire fot generalisation; 
k is impossible to say how far we may wander 
from the direct road. 

In some measure, I condemn myself by these 
observations* During the pri^ess of this course, 
I have only been able to attempt genaml outlines, 
a general recapitulation of &cts, which we have 
not closely studied together. H aving now reached 
an qpoch, more difficult to characterise dian any 
that haa preceded it, — ^where the chance of enor 
is much greater, I think it necessary io uprise 
you of the danger that may b^ incurred-r-to warn 
you, as it were, iq^st my own work. . This done^ 
I shall contmue my labours, and shall endeavour 
^•r-*as I have hitherto done, with respect, to other 
•TeBts,«^to point out the dominant fact, of the re<* 
jBMonation; to describe its general character ;<ta 
say, in a woed, what ]dace this great erent hdlds, 
what part it has per£bnned in the progress of 
European civilixatiM. 
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You will recollect at what gtagie we left Europe 
in the fifteenth centuiy. During the course <£ 
that c^tury we saw two gieat attempts jsad^ to 
bring about a religious revoludon^-^l^^, a kgai 
reform attempted by the councils; 2dfyj a revo*. 
lutionary reform in Bohemia attempted by the 
Husrites. We saw them both stifled-^they mu* 
tually destroyed eadi other ; and yet we felt as* 
flured, that a reformation could not be prevented i 
diat it must necessarily be produced under one 
fimn or another; and that what the fifteenth 
centmy inefiectudly attempted, the axteenth 
must inevitably accomplish. I shall not entet 
into any details respecting the events of the re- 
Iq^ous revolution of the sixteenth century, they 
9re too well known to tender it necessary ; all 
I purpose is, to describe its general influence on 
the destines of mankind. 

When we inquire what were the causes which 
determined this great event ; we hear it imputed 
by the enemies of the reformation to accident--*** 
to some enot in the course of civilization. They 
tell us for instonee, that the sale of indulgenoetf 
having been confided to the Dotniucans, the 
jealousy oi the Augiiustines was exdted ; — Luther 
was an Augustine monk,^ the quanel betwiE^n th^ 
two. orders, was thec^fore the determioing caiue 
of the reformation. Others have, ascribed it to 
the ambHif n of sovereigns^ to thar rivali^ with 
the ecclesiastical power, to the avidi^ of die lay 
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nobilky, who wished to ease the possessionff of 
the Church. Thiu, has the reformation beeu ac<- 
counted for by its enemies : — they consider only 
die worst aide of human nature and man ; and 
attribute its origin, to private interests, and pas^ 
flions. 

On the other hand, the friends, and partisans 
of th« refennation, have endeavoured to prove 
that it owed its origin sokly to the pure desbe of 
cftctuaUy running the abuses oi the Church ; 
they represent it as the means of redressing all 
tdigious grievances — as an attempt conceived 
and executed with the sole design, of reconatitup- 
ting a piure, and primitive Church. Neitha; of 
diese explanations, appears to be well founded.. 
The teoond, is more true than the first, at least 
it is more gsand, more oonsommt to the extent^ 
and importance of the event ; siall I do not think 
ii exact. In my own opinicm, the refc^madon was 
not an acddent, Ihe result ci chance, or of some 
personal interest ; — ^neither was it the 6uit of a 
simple des^iof religious amehcxEation, of Utopias 
hmoMmfty, and virtue* It was produced by m 
moire powerfiil cau8e,^-« cause very £ax superioB 
to all particular causes. It was a great move* 
mentof die human mind towards freedom, adesire 
kkherto unfelt to investigate, to* judge, firady and 
uncontioUed those faet» and opinions, wUcb 
until that Ane Europe had reodved,. ex was pre^ 
sumed to have received from the hands of author 
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nij. It was a grand effort of the haman mind 
to enfiancliise itself, — and to give it, its true 
name, — an insurrection of reason against absolute 
power in spiritual affairs. Such, in my estima- 
tion, is the true, the general, and predominant 
character, of the reformation. 

When we consider on one hand what was the 
condition of the human mind ; on the other, what 
was the condition of the spiritual power — of the 
Church, which ruled over the human mind, we 
are struck by a fact of a twofold nature; 

On the side of human reason, a much greater 
activity — a much greater desire for development, 
than had ever been felt before. This new ac« 
tirity, was the result of many different causes ; 
which had been accumulating for centuries. For 
example, in some ages, heresies arose, attained 
some degree of importance, and were then re- 
placed by others. Philosophical opinions had 
a similar destiny. The labours of the human 
mind, both in the career of religion, and philo- 
sophy, had become accumulated from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century ;— ^at length the moment 
arrived, when some result might naturally be ex^ 
pected. Besides, all the means of instruction 
which the Church had provided or supported, 
had already produced their, fruits. Schools had 
been instituted: these schools had sent forth, 
men possessing some knowledge, and whose num- 
bers continually increased. These men at last 

2c 
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desiied to think for themselyes : they fdt them- 
selves stronger than they had ever yet been. 
The human mind had moreover become regene- 
rated, and reinvigorated, by the revival of ancient 
learning ; the progress, and effiscts of which I de- 
scribed to you in my last discourse. 

All these united causes impressed on thought 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century, an 
energetic movement, an imperious desire for pro- 
gressive amendment. 

The condition of the spiritual power, which 
governed the human mind, on the contrary had 
become inert, and stationary. The political credit 
of the Church of the Court of Rome, was much 
diminished; — ^it no longer governed European 
Society. Europe, had fallen under the dominion 
of temporal governments. Nevertheless, the spiri- 
tual power retained all its pretensions, all its splen- 
dour, all its external importance. It shared the fate 
of almost all antiquated governments. Most of the 
complaints that were made against the Church at 
that period, had scarcely any foundation. It is 
not true that the Court of Rome, was excessively 
tyrannical in the sixteenth century ; it is not 
true, that abuses were then more numerous, more 
insupportable, than they had ever before been. 
On the contrary, the ecclesiastical government, 
^ad perhaps never been more mild, more tole- 
rant, more entirely disposed to abstain from inter- 
ference, provided its own existenee was no^ com- 
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promised ; provided the rights it had tOl then en-* 
joyed, were reoognised, notwithstanding they re- 
mained inactive ; provided the same means of ex- 
istence were secured to it; and the- same tributes 
were paid. The Church, would willingly have 
consented to leave the human mind undisturbed, 
if. the human mind, would have treated her with 
equal consideration. But it is precisely at the 
moment when a government is least, efficient, 
least powerful, and least mischievous, that it is 
assailed: because its* enemies venture at siich a 
time to attack it~^while it was strong they dared 
not. 

It is therefore evident — ^merely from an exami- 
nation of the state of the human mind at that 
epoch, and the condition of its government, that 
the character of the reformation was a sudden and 
impetuous movement towards liberty — a grand 
insurrection of human intelligence. This with- 
out doubt, was its principal and most influential 
cause— a cause superior to all particular interests, 
whether of nations, or of sovereigns: superior 
also, to the mere desire of reform, or the neces- 
sity for the redress of the grievances, which were 
so much complained of at that time. 

Let us imagine that during the first years of 
the reformation, when all its clidms had been 
advanced, all it» complaints rehearsed, th^ spiri- 
tual power, should have admitted their justice, and 
have said .'^ I consent to all the reforms you re- 

2c2 
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quire; I will re-efitabHsh s more lq;al and re- 
ligioiu system; I will suppress all wrongs, all ar- 
bitaiy imposts, and tributes ; I will even consent 
to modify and explain doctrines, and bring them 
back to their primitive sense. But when all 
diese grievances are redressed, I must still retain 
my position, I must still continue as before to 
govern the human mind, with all my former 
«utlu«ity, my former rights. Do you imagine 
that the religious movement would have been 
satisfied with this compact, and would have ceased 
to advance ? For my part I cannot think so ; I 
truly believe it woidd have continued its career, 
and after having demanded reform, it would 
next have required liberty. The crisis of the 
sixteenth century, was not merely reformatory ; 
its character was essentially revolutionary. It is 
impossible to deny that it exhibited all the merits, 
and all the vices, of a revolution — it produced all 
the effects of one. 

Let us for a moment consider the destiny of 
the "reformation; what was its first and most im- 
portant effect, in those countries where it became 
devel(^>ed. Remark moreover that it became 
developed in situations the most diversified, 
amidst very unequal chances of success ; — if we 
therefore discover, that difference of situation, 
in quality of chance, has not affected its general 
results ; that it has every where pursued a definite 
olrject, and preserved a certain character; — it is 
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evident I say, that the character nrhich has suiu 
mounted all the diversities of situation, all the 
inequalities of chance, must be the fundamental 
character of the event, and that the results it in- 
variably displays must be those which were the 
constant objects of its pursuit. 

Now we perceive, that wherever the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century prevailed, if 
it did not completely emancipate the human 
mind, it procured for it at least a new, and im- 
mense accession of liberty. It certahdy left the 
human mind subject to the chances of liberty, or 
servitude, which depend on political institutions ; 
but it abolished or disarmed the spiritual power,-— 
the systematic, and formidable subjugation of the 
mind. This is the result that the reformation 
has invariably attained, amidst the most opposite 
combinations of outward circumstances. In Gei^ 
many, no political freedom existed, — the reforma- 
tion by no means introduced it. It rather 
strengthened, than enfeebled the power of sove- 
reign princes ; it rather opposed the free instito- 
tions of the middle ages, than aided their develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, it excited and cherished a 
greater freedom of thought in Gennany, than in 
any other country. In Denmark,— in a country 
subject to absolute power, which penetrated the 
municipal institutions, as well as the general insti- 
tutions of the state, — there also, through the in* 
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fluence of the refimnatioii, the mind was emanci- 
pated, and freely exercised itself in every career. - 
In the republic of Holland, in the constitutional 
monarchy of England, although long restricted by 
an oppressive religious tyranny ; the emancipation 
of human mind was equally accomplished. Lastly 
in France, in a situation apparently the least 
liable to be affected by the religious revolution, — 
in that country where it had been suppressed ; 
even there, it produced the principles of intel* 
lectual freedom, and independence. Until the 
year 1685, that is to say, until the revocation of 
the edict'of Nantes ; the reformation enjoyed a le- 
gal existence in France. During that long period, 
the reformers published polemical works and en- 
gaged in discussions, which provoked their adver- 
saries to reply and enter into ai^mentative con* 
tests with them. This single fact, this contro^ 
versial war^ between the old and the new opi- 
nion; disseminated throughout France a much 
more real, a much more active liberty, than is 
commonly supposed;— a freedom, which redounded 
to the benefit of science, and morality, to the 
honour of the French clergy, and to the advantage, 
of the human intellect. Contemplate the confe- 
rences of Bosseutwith Claude, consider all the 
religious polemics of that period, and ask your- 
selves, if Louis XIV., would have permitted 
such freedom on any other subject. A greater 
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degree of liberty prevailed in l^e discusaiona 
between the reformers, and the opposite religious 
party in France, in the seventeenth century, than 
was permitted on any other subject. 

Religious ideas were bolder, religious questions 
were more unreservedly treated of, than political 
subjects were, even by Fenelon himself, in his 
Telemachus. This state of things only ceased 
with the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Now, 
from 1685, to the grand display of human inteU 
lect in the eighteenth century, an interval of forty 
years only intervened, and the influence of the 
religious revolution on intellectual liberty, had 
scarcely ceased, when that of the philosophical 
revolution commenced. 

You perceive, gentlemen, that wherever the 
reformation penetrated ; — that wherever either as 
conquering, or conquered, it performed an im- 
portant part ; its constant, prevailing, and general 
results were, a great increase in the activity, and 
freedom of thought; a great step towards the 
emancipation of the human mind. 

And not only was this the result of the re- 
formation, but it would appear that it desired 
nothing more. Intellectual progress, and the 
emancipation of the human mind were the pri- 
mary, and fundamental characters of the event. 
When they were attained, it sought for nothing 
more. Thus, in Germany, far from demanding po-; 
litical freedom, the reformation remained contented 
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in llie midst of— I do not exacdy say, pcditical 
sendtade, but — ^the absence of liberty. In Eng- 
land, it tolerated the Uerardiical consCitatimi of 
the dergy, and die existence of a draich as fiill 
of abases as that of Rome, and mnch more servile 
than its predecessor. Why did the refinrmation, 
which in some respects, showed itself so aident 
and imbendingy there became so yielding and to 
snpple ? Because, it had obtained the general 
result it ambitioned; — ^the abolition of the spiiitaal 
power, die enfranchisement of the human mind* 
I repeat, that when the reformation had obtained 
diat object; it was willing to accmnmodate itself 
to every system, to any situation. 

Let us now proTe this assertion by its oontraiy ; 
let us consider, what occurred in those countries, 
where the religious reyolution had not penetrated ; 
where it was early stifled ; or where, it was not al* 
lowed to attain any development. History replies, 
diat the human mind was not enfiiinchised ; and of 
this, the condition of two great states, Spain and 
Italy, afford abundant prooft. In those coun« 
tries of Europe, where the reformation attained 
much influence, the human mind has acquired 
during the last three centuries, a degree of acti« 
vity and liberty until then unknown; but in 
those states, where it was not able to penetrate, 
the mind has fallen during the same period, into 
inaction and effeminacy. 

The proof, and the counterproof, hare oo* 
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cuned simultaneoiuly^ and afford the same 
result. 

The emancipation of the mind, and the aboli- 
lition of absolute power in spiritual affairs^ fona 
the essential character of the reformation; the 
general result of its influence; the predominating 
&ct in its destiny. 

I use the word fact, designedly. The eman- 
<dpation of the human nund was during the pro- 
gress of the reformati<m) rather a fact, than a 
principle; rather a result, than an intention. 
The reformation, in this respect, I think, per- 
formed more than it undertook — more perhaps 
than it desired. Unlike many other revolutions^ 
the consequences of which have been vexy inferior 
to their conception ; in which the reality, by no 
means corresponded with the idea ; — the refonna- 
tion was more splendid in its results, than in its 
design ; — it appears more glorious as an event, 
than as a system. It never fully comprehended 
how much it performed; and would have shrunk 
from the avowal, if it had« 

What is it that the enemies of the reformation, 
continually reproach it with? Which of its re- 
sults, are continually flung in its face, to reduce 
it to silenca? 

The two principal are these— ^rst, the multi- 
tude of difierent sects, the prodigious licence of 
thought, the destruction of all spiritual autho- 
rity, the dissolution of a general religious society 
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— secondlj/, tyranny and persecution. The re- 
formers are told — ^^you provoke licentiousness, 
you produce it ; but yet when you discover it^ you 
wish to constrain and repress it. And how do 
you repress it ? By the most hard and violent 
means, — you persecute heresy too, by virtue of 
an illegitimate authority." 

Consider all the grand attacks directed against 
the reformation — without noticing purely dogma- 
tical questions ; — to one of these two fundamental 
forms, every objection that is made against it, may 
be reduced. 

These reproaches much embarrased the re- 
formers. When the multitude of different sects 
was charged against them, instead of acknowledg- 
ing the legitimacy of their free developmept ; 
they sought to anathematize dissenters ; were an- 
noyed by their existence, and sought some apo- 
logy for it. Were they taxed with persecution ? 
They defended themselves with embarrassment; 
they alleged necessity in justification of it ; they 
asserted they had a right to repress and punish 
errOT, for they alone knew the truth, their creed 
and their institutions, were alone legitimate ; and 
if the church of Rome, had no right to punish the 
reformers ; it was, because she was in the wrong. 

And when the dominant party amongst the 
reformers were reproached with persecution, not 
by their enemies, but by the children of the 
reformation ; when the sects which they anather 
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matized exclaimed, " We only do what you did, we 
separate ourselves from you, as you separated 
yourself from Rome ^^ — they were still more em* 
barrassed, and too frequently, their only reply 
was an increase of severity. 

The reason of this inconsistency, is, that the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century, aU 
though it laboured to destroy absolute power in 
spiritual affairs, was ignorant of the true princi- 
ples of intellectual freedom ; it had enfranchised 
the human mind, but still assumed the right to 
govern it by legal enactments. Freedom of in- 
quiry was its actual result ; but its principle was 
only to substitute a legitimate^ for an illegitimate 
power. It had never ascended to the first 
cause, it had never descended to the ultimate 
consequences of its work. Thus were two faults 
committed-^on one hand, it neither knew, or 
respected all the rights of the human intellect ; 
and while it claimed them for itself, it violated 
them elsewhere. On the other, it did not inves- 
tigate how far the rights of authority, in in- 
tellectual matter, ought to extend ; — I do not 
speak of that coercive authority, which never can 
possess any right to interfere with reason ; but of 
a purely moral authority, which acts only on the 
mind, and solely by means of influence. Some- 
thing is wanting in the greater number of the 
reformed countries, to the good organization of 
intellectual society; to the regular action of an-^ 
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dent and general opnions. Tlie rights and the 
dainia of tradition, haye not been leconcfled with 
those of liberty; and the canse of this must 
undoubtedly be sought in the fact, that the re- 
formation did not fully comprehend and accept^ 
either its own principles, or eflfects. 

From the same cause also proceeded, a certain 
narrowness of mind, a certain inconsistency, which 
was frequently taken advantage of by its enemies. 
The adversaries of the reformation, knew very well 
what they were about, and what th^y required; they 
could point to their first principles,and boldly admit 
all the consequences that might result from them. 

No government was ever more consistent, and 
systematic than that of the Romish church. In 
fact, the court of Rome was much more accom- 
modating, yielded much more than the reformers ; 
but in principle^ it much more completely adopted 
its own system, and maintained a much more 
consistent conduct. There is immense power, 
in this fiitl confidence in what is done ; this per- 
fect knowledge of what is required ; this complete 
and rational adaption, of 4 system and a creed. 
The religious revolution of the sixteoith century, 
may be adduced as a striking example of the 
truth of this assertion. Every one is aware that 
the principal power which was mstituted to com- 
bat against it, was the order of the Jesuits. Con- 
sider the history of that order ; they failed every 
where; and even in those coimtries, where they. 
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took any leading part, they injured the cause 
with which they interfered. In England, they 
caused the downfall of kings ; in Spain^ the ruin 
of the people. The general course of events, the 
development of modern civilization, the freedom 
of the human mind, — all the forces which the 
Jesuits were created to attack, ranged themselves 
against that institution and overcame it. And 
not only were the Jesuits conquered, but recollect 
the means they were compelled to employ. No 
splendour, no^^andeur; they were not able to 
put powerful masses of men in motion; their 
modes of action were subordinate, secret, and 
obscure, and by no means calculated to strike the 
imagination : consequently, they were never able 
to obtain that public interest, which is attached 
to all great deeds, whatever may be their prin- 
ciple, or their object. The party on the contrary 
against which they fought, was victorious, and 
the victory was both splendid, and decisive. 
They performed splendid actions^ and employed 
noble means ; they excited the people, dissemi* 
nated great men throughout Europe, and in open 
day, altered the destiny and the condition of the 
8tate3. Every thing, in a word, was unfavourable 
to the Jesuits; both fortune and appearances^ 
—neither practical sense which requires success ; 
or the imagination, which looks for splendour^ 
were gratified by their destiny. Still, it is cerr 
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Uan, that they possessed the elements of great* 
ness : a grand idea is attached to their name^ to 
their influence, and to their history. Why ? 
because they worked firom fixed principles ; which 
they fully and clearly understood, and the ten- 
dency of which they entirely comprehended; 
that is to say, grandeur pervaded both these 
thoughts, and their will ; and saved them from 
the ridicule that is attached to constant fiiilures, 
and miserable means. In the jreformation on the 
contrary, where the event surpassed its conception, 
where a knowledge of its first principles, and of 
its ultimate consequences appeared to be wanting ; 
something incomplete, inconsequent and narrow 
has remained, which has placed the conquerors 
themselves in a state of rational and philosophical 
inferiority, the influence of which has occasionally 
been felt in events. The conflict of the new 
spiritual order of things, against the old, is I 
think, the weak side of the reformation, that 
which has frequently rendered its position embar* 
rassing, and which has prevented it from defend- 
ing itself so well as it ought to have done. 

I might consider the religious revolution under 
many other aspects. I have said nothing, and I 
have nothing to say respecting its dogmas ; what 
it has effected for religion, properly so called, the' 
relations of the human' soul with the divinity, and 
a future existence ; — but I can exhibit the variety 
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of its relations with ' society, where its results 
were of the most profound importance. For 
example, it restored religion to the laityi — 
to the Christian world. Until then, religion 
had been as it were the exclusive domain 
of the clergy, of the ecclesiastical order, — the 
clergy distributed the proceeds of religion, but 
were alone in possession of its substance, and 
claimed almost an exclusive right to speak of it. 
The reformation, reintroduced religious belief 
into general circulation ; it reopened to the Chris- 
tian world the path of faith, which had hitherto 
been closed against them. It had likewise a 
second result ; it almost entirely banished religion 
from politics, and restored independence to the 
temporal power. At the same moment, when re- 
ligion became, as it were, once more the heritage 
of the faithful, it ceased to govern society. > In 
the reformed states, notwithstanding the diversity 
of ecclesiastical contributions ; even in Engla^id, 
where the constitution most nearly resembles the 
ancient order of things, the spiritual power no 
longer seriously pretends to direct the tern* 
poral. 

I might enumerate many other consequences of 
the reformation, but I must restrain myself. I 
am satisfied with having placed under your obser- 
vation its principal characteristics^ — the emanci- 
pation of the human < mind, the abolition of 
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^abBolate, power in spiritiial affairs* T}iiBwos^, 
though not entirely perfecte^y is yet the greatest 
step, that ii^ our time^ has been made towards tl^e 
atta^lment of this object. ^ 

Before I conclude, I beg of you to remark, the 
striking similarity that exists^ in the history of 
modem Europe, between the destiny of religion, 
and that of civil society, in the revolutions they 
have undei^one. 

Christian society, as you will recollect I said in 
speaking of the Church, was at first perfectly 
free,-^it was formed through the influence of a 
Oommon creed, without institutions and without 
any goyemment, properly so called; regulated 
solely by moral and variable powers, according to 
the wants of the moment. Civil society, in Eu- 
rope, had a precisely similar commencement — ^it 
was first, in part at least, composed of bands of 
barbarians — ^it was perfectly firee, every one re- 
mained attached to it only so long as it was his 
pleasure to be so, without being constrained by 
laws or constituted authorities. When this state 
ceased, — for it was impossible it could continue to 
exist, when social life had became considerably 
developed, — religious society placed itself under 
an essentially aristocratic government — it was go« 
vemed by a body of priests, bishops, and councils, 
in lAort by an ecclesiastical aristocracy. The 
same fact occurred when civil society emerged 
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from barbaiism. It' was the aristocracy, the 
feudal laity, who became its rulers. Religious 
society abandoned the aristocratic form of go- 
vernment to subject itself to pure monarchy ; — 
this is the signification of the triumphs of the 
court of Rome over the councils, and the Euro- 
pean ecclesiastical aristocracy. The same revolu- 
tion was accomplished in civil society ; it was in 
like manner, by the destruction of the aristocratic 
power, that monarchy prevailed, and gained pos- 
session of the European world. In the sixteenth 
century, an insurrection took place in religious 
society against the system of pure monarchy, — 
against absolute power in spiritual affairs. This 
revolution introduced, sanctioned, and established, 
the spirit of free inquiry in Europe. In out own 
days we have seen a similar revolution in the 
civil order — an event of the same nature. Ab- 
solute power in temporal society has been in like 
manner attacked and vanquished. You perceive 
that the two societies have undergone the same 
vicissitudes, and have been subject to the same 
revolutions, but the religious society has always 
taken the lead ip. this career. 

We are now, gentlemen, in possession of one 
of the great facts of modern society ; — the eman- 
cipation of the human mind ; the right of free 
inquiry. At the same time, we see political cen- 
tralization prevail almost every where. I shall in 
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my next lecture, treat of the revolutum in Ei^ 
knd, — of that event when freedom of inqohy 
and pore monarchy, both resulting from the pro- 
gress of civilization, appeared on the scene 
together, for the first time. 
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LECTURE XIII. 



GSKTLEMSK, 

You bave aeen, that during the course of 
the thirteenth century, all the elements, all the 
facts of ancient European society, had terminated 
in two essential facts — freedom of inquiry, and 
centralization of power. The first prevailed in 
religious, the second in civil society. The eman- 
cipation of the human mind, and the triumph of 
pore monarchy occumd at the same period. 

It would have been strange if these two facts 
after a certain time, had not come into ooUisLon^ 
for they were of most opposite natures : one, was 
the defeat of absolute power in spiritual affidrs; 
the other, its establishment in temporal concerns ; 
the former, prepared the fidl of the andait eccle- 
siastical monarchy, the latter, accomplished the 
ruin of tlie ancient feudal and communal liberty. 
You have already seen that the cause of the 

2d2 
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rimultaneoras ap pearance of these tuo fiwto, waa, 
because religioiui sodetjr had made a more speedj- 
progress than cml, and its tevolotknis m conse- 
quence occurred at an earlier period Bel%ioiiB 
society had alitady reached the epoch of the 
emancipation of individual reason, when ciTil 
society had only adranced so far as the eonoen- 
tration of all particular powers^ into one general 
power. The coincidence of the two facts, instead 
of arising from their similitude, did not prercnt 
their contradiction. They ^th were marks of 
progress in the course of civilisation, but of dif- 
ferent stages of that progress ; their moral date 
was different, though they coincided in actual 
time. It was inevitable that they' must come 
into collision, that many conflicts must arise be- 
tween them before they could become reconeikd. 

It was in England, that the first shock. took 
place. The conflicts between freedom of inqiniy , 
the fruit of the reformation ; and the destruction 
of political liberty, the fruit of the success of 
pure monarchy ; — the attempt to abolish absolute 
power in temporal affairs, which had already been 
ddne in spiritual : this is the true signification 
of the* revolution in England, this is the part 
it has performed in the history of our d vitiation. 

Why was England the scene of this conflict ? 
Why did the revolutions in the political world, 
approach in that country, nearer in time to the; 
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revolutkms in tbe moTal world) than they did on 
the continent? 

. Monarchy, in England, was subjected to the 
same fate as it was on the continent. It attained 
under the reign of the Tudors^.a d^ee of con- 
centration and energy, it had: never previously 
exhibited. I do not mean to assert, that the 
practical despotism of the Tudors was more op- 
pressive, and caused more suffering in England 
than that of their predecessors had done. Ty- 
rannical, unjust, and vexatious proceedings were, 
I believe, as frequent during the time of the 
Plantagenets, perhaps, even more so. I also 
believe,' that at the period when the Tudors 
reigned in England, the system of pure monarchy 
was more rude, more arbitrary on the continent 
than it was in that country. The new fact which 
became apparent during the reign of those 
princes, was the systematic form, that absolute 
power assumed. Monarchy claimed a primitive 
and independent sovereignty ; it held a new lan- 
gViage. The theoretic claims of Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., were very 
differeint from those of Edward I. or Edward 11^ : 
although the power of the two latter kings, was 
neither less arbitrary or le^s extensive. It was 
the principle, the rational system of monarchy, 
which was changed in England in the sixteenth 
century ; rather than its practical power. Royalty, 
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declaiied itself absolute, supezior to all laws, e?ctt 
to those it professed a desire to respect. 

On the other hand, the leligioas revohition, 
was not effected in England by the same means 
which had accomplished it on the oontinent-nn 
En^and, it was the work of the sovereigns them- 
selyes. The seeds of a popular refcHrm, had 
however been deposited there; some attempts 
had been made to render them j»odactive ; and 
had they been left to themselves, they would 
probably have become developed in the course of 
time. But Henry VIII., put himself at the head 
of the movement — ^the supreme powor became 
revolutionary. The result of this was, that the 
reformation in England, at least during the ear- 
lier part of its careo*, was much less perfect than 
the reformation in continental states, so far as 
regarded the suppression of abuses, of ecclesiaa* 
tical tyranny, and the enfranchisement of the 
human intellect. As might have been expected 
the interests of its authors were principally oon- 
fiidered. The king, and the bishops who weie 
there continued, divided between diem the riches, 
and the power of whidi they had deprived the 
preceding government, the papacy. The efiect of 
this was presently felt. Although the reformatioa 
was said to be completed, almost all the causes 
which had rendered it necessary and made it 
desired, still subsisted. It reappeared under s 
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popular fbrm^ it preferred as noany oom^ainta 
against the bishops, as it had formerly done 
against the court of Rome — ^it accused them of 
bemg only so many popes. Whenever the gene- 
ral fate of the religious revolution was compro- 
mised^ whenever it became necessary to oppose 
the ancient diurch, every section of the reformed 
party imited together to repulse the commom 
enemy ; but when the danger was past, the inter- 
nal conflict recommenced. The popular reformers, 
attacked the system of reformation, which was 
upheld by the royal and aristocratic factions; 
denounced its abuses, complained of its. tyran- 
nical character, called on it to fulfil its promises^ 
and to abstain from re-establishing, what it had 
already destroyed. 

About the same epoch, a movement towards 
liberty, was made in civil society, — a desire was 
experienced for political freedom, which had 
hitherto been unfelt, or at least had remained 
powerless. During the course of the sixteenth 
century, the commercial prosperity of England, 
increased with extreme rapidity, and at that time, 
many of the ancient territorial possessions and 
baronial propaiies changed hands. Sufficient 
attention has not been paid to the fact, of the 
progressive division of landed property in Eng- 
land, during the course of the sixteenth century ; 
the consequence of the ruin of the feudal aristo- 
cracy and of many odier causes^ wMdi it wo«dd 
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occnpy too much time to enumerate here. Eyery 
document prores the prodigious augmentatioh of 
the number of landed proprietors. The lands in 
a great measure, passed into the hands of the 
gentry y or lesser nobility, and the middle classes; 
The higher nobility — the House of Lords, was at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
much less rich than the House of Commons* 
Commercial wealth was very greatly increased, at 
the same time that this great change took phic6 
in territorial property. While these two fkets 
were in progress, a third intervened, — a n^^ 
movement of the human mind. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, a very great 
development of literary and philosophical activity 
occurred in England. It was a period of bold 
and extended ideas. The puritans unhesi^ 
tatingly admitted all the consequences of narrow^ 
but powerftil doctrines; other minds of a less 
moral character, and unfettered either by systems ' 
or fixed principles sought with eagerness, att 
those ideas which promised some gratification to 
their curiosity, some food for their ardent imagi^ 
nations. Wherever the movement of iiiteHigeiice 
is a real pleasure, liberty will very soon be i&&siA 
to be requisite ; and when liberty is obtairtcd; it 
will quickly pass from the public mind, in^b tU^ 
constitution of the state, 

On the continent, in some of those cotMries 
where the reformation had made some progress ; 
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the same desires, the same necessity for political 
liberty, were manifested ; but the means of bvlc^ 
cess wer^ ^wanting. These new de8ix;cS| these 
new waotSy' met with no sympathy ; they found 
no support, either in institutions or manners ; they 
consequently remained vague, and uncertain, and 
sought in vain to satisfy themselves. In Eng-r 
Und, it was very different. In that country, the 
spirit of political liberty, which reappeared in the 
sixteenth century, as a consequence of the re- 
forp^ation, found in existing institutions, and in 
the. entire social state, means both of support and 
of action. 

^o one is ignorant of the origin of the free 
institutions of England— how a coalition of th^ 
great barons forced King John to sign Magna 
Charta. But it is not so generally known, that 
Magna Charta, was from time to time, cour 
firmed by almost all the monarchs of England* 
It was confirmed more than thirty times between 
the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. And. not 
only was the charter confirmed, but new statutes 
were continually added to it, in order to maintain 
and extend the rights, and institutions, it gua- 
lauteedf It continued to exist, without a break, 
without an interval. During the same period, 
the House of Commons was organized, and took 
its place amongst the sovereign institutions of the 
country. Its foundations were laid in the time 
of the Plantagenets. At that epoch, it did not 
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pevfiMm any iraportant part, it was not tbe actual 
government of the state, and did not eren exer- 
cise any considerable influence, — it never intec- 
Saed in the government, except by the oommand 
of the king, and then with reluctance and hesita- 
tion ; it a^ieared more solicitous not to engage, 
and X5(Hnpromise itself, dian eager to augment its 
power. Bat whenever it was necessary to defend 
private rights, the fortune or the ftmily of a dti* 
2en, in a word, whenever individual liberties were 
in question, the House of Commons Mfilled its 
duty, with energy and perseverance ; and laid the 
foundation of those principles, which are the basis 
of the English constitution. 

After the time of the Flantagenets, but espe- 
cially during the reigns of the Tudors, the House 
of Commons, or rather the entire parliament, ap- 
peared under a very different aspect. Individual 
freedom, was not then so well defended, as it had 
been during the time of the Flantagenets. Arbi- 
trary imprisonment, and the violation of private 
rights, weie of much more frequent occurrence, 
and often passed without remai^« On the 
other hand, parliament became of much greater 
importance in the government of the state. 
Henry VIII., required some support, some pub- 
lic instrument to assist him in changing the 
religion of the country, and regulating the order 
of succession ; and he employed for this end, the 
parliament, but espedally the House of Commons. 
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That aaseinbly, wUch umler the PUmtagenetSy 
had been only an iBstniment of resistance, a 
guarantee of private rights ; became under the 
Tudors, an instrument of goramment, and of 
general policy, — ^so that at the close of tlie m^ 
teenth century, although it had senred, or sac- 
combed to, almost every form of tyranny, its 
importance had become greatly augmented, its 
power had been established, — that power whidi 
is the foundation of representative government. 

When we consider the fi^ee instituliims oi 
England^ at the close of die sixteendi century, 
we find what follows : 

1st. Maxims and principles of liberty, whidi: 
had been constantly preserved in written docu- 
ments, and which the country and its legislatoca 
never lost sight of. — ^2d. Precedents and eK« 
amples of liberty ; mingled it is true, with pveoe- 
dents and examples of a contrary nature; but 
sufficient to legitimate, and sustain the clainia of 
liberty ; to support its defisndos against despo- 
tism and tyranny. — 3d. Special and local institii- 
tions ; replete with all the germs of liberty ;— ~ 
die jury, the right of convening popular assem* 
blies, of wearing arms, the independence of 
municipal administratiiHis, and jurisdictiona.— 
4th. The power of parliament, which had beocune 
more than even neceeary to royalty; for, the 
greater part of the independait revenues of 
the crown, its domains, and fisndal rights, &c. 
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brang become dilapidated, the sovereigii could 
not dispense with a grant from parliament^ eveii 
fcrtbe fiupfily.of his own exigencies. 
'.'The politieal situation in England, in the six^ 
teenth centuiy, was therefore very different from 
that of the continent. Notwithstanding the ty^ 
ranny of the Tudors, and the systematic uiumpb 
6f pure monarchy, a firm support, a safe mode 
eC. action, existed in that country for the newly 
awakened spirit of liberty. 

Two national wants were at ^at time, simulta- 
neously felt in England : — on one hand, a desire 
for religious liberty, and revolution in religious 
affiurs, in the bosom of the already partiaUy re- 
finrmed church; — on the other, a desire for politi'* 
eal liberty, which was so greatly endangered by 
the progress of pure monarchy. The parties re- 
presentmg these two wants, in order to aid thdr 
own progress, were certain to avail themselves of 
aU the means that hitherto had been successfully 
used by either of them. They accordingly en- 
tered into alliance. The party, which desired to 
carry out a religious ref(»m, called in the aid 
of political liberty, to assist its faith and con- 
science, against the king and the bishops. The 
friends of political liberty^ applied for help to the 
leaders of the popular religious reform. The two 
parties united to combat absolute power, both in 
ike spiritual and the temporal order?— a pow^ 
entirely concentrated in the hands of the king. 
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This ytM the origin of the Engliah revobitioii^ 
And ltd true signification. i 

It wais, therefbre, especially demoted to di^ 
defence, or to the conquest, ef Ifterky . For the 
religious party, it was a means ; for the poUlieai 
party, an end ; but both parties were actuated by 
the love of liberty, and were obliged to pursue it 
in common. There was never any actual quarrel 
between the episcopal party and that of the puii* 
tans; the struggle was not respecting dogmi^ in 
points of faith, prc^rly speaking. Great and 
important differences of opinion, without doubt, 
e^iiited between them ; but this was not the prin* 
cipal pohit. Practical liberty was what the pn* 
ritftns wished to wre^t from the efAscopalians^ 
and it was for that they contended. A religious 
party, however, existed at that period, whidk 
aimed at founding a system, establishing its ow# 
doctrines, its fmrms of discipline, and of churcb 
government — this was the presbyterian par^-; 
but, though it did its best, it was never aUe t» 
accomplish all it desired. Placed on the dcfi»b- 
ave, oppressed by the bishops, not being aUe to 
perform any thing without the aid of the political 
relform^^, (its allies and necessary chiefs,) liberty 
wills it& grand object* Liberty was the general 
coHoei^n, the universal idea of all parties which 
took part in the movement, whatever might b^ 
their diversities. Considered under a genefal 
pouit of view, the revoluti<m of England was 
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eMenliaDjr political; k was aocoraplidied amongst 
a religious peo^, and in the nddst of a rcfigiooft 
age ; the ideas and the passions cf religion were 
msed by it as saecessAil instmrnoits ; but its ori- 
ginal design, and its definitive end, were essen^ 
tially politieal, tended towards fireedom, and aimed 
at the abolition of absolute power. 

I intend to present a rapid sketch of the diF- 
ferent phases of this reyolution — to exhibit eep** 
ratdy, the grand parties which succeeded each 
odier in it. I shall then consider it with ref^- 
ence to the general course of European civilisa- 
ticni — ^I shall mark its place and its influence; 
and you will, I think, be satisfied as wdl fironi 
the detail of facts^ as from a general view of this 
rerohition, that it was the first collision between 
free inquiry, and pure monarchy, the first explosion 
of Ae conflict between these two great powers. 

Three principal parties appeared at this grand 
crisis, three rerolutions were contained in it, and 
became successively exhibited on the scene. Each 
party, and each revolution, was divided into a poll- 
tied and a reli^ous section ; the first led the way, 
the second followed, but they were essentially 
neeessary to each other; and the double character 
of the event is impressed upon all its phases. 

The first party which appears, that under whose 
banner all the others marched at the commence- 
nenf of the revolution, was the party advocatiz^ 

reform. At the period when the 
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Long Farliatnent was asfiembled in 1640, every 
one asad^ and many sinceiely believed, that a 
constitutional re&rm was aU that was necessary ; 
that the ancient Liws, the ancient praetices of 
the country, contained within themselves,^ a svM^ 
cient remedy for all abuses, and the means ci 
xe-establishing a system of goTemment in coik* 
fbrmity with the wishes of the people. This 
party loudly condemned, and sincerely desired to 
prevent, iU^al imposts, arbitrary imprisonments, 
and aU acts disavowed, as we may say, by the re- 
cognised laws of the state. But concealed under 
these ideas, existed a belief in the divine right of 
the king, that is to say, of absolute power. A secret 
instinct, it is true, warned them that there was 
something false and dangerous in this power; 
and, therefore, they did not wish to bring it too 
forward ; but, when hardly pressed, or forced to 
explain themselves, they were obliged to admit, 
that they considered royalty a power superior to 
all human origin, above control ; and they became 
its defenders in time of need. At the same time, 
they held, that, although this sovereignty was 
absolute in principle, yet, that it ought to be ex- 
ercised in accordance with certain rules, certain 
forms, that it ought never to pass beyond certain 
limits, and that these rules, these forms, and 
limitations, were sufficiently established, and 
guaranteed by Magna Charta, by those statutes 
which confirmed it, and by the ancient laws of 
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the country.* This was their political cr^ecL la 
religious mattersy the constitutioiial refiynocxf 
iconsideredy that the bishops had assumed fiir top 
much authority, that their political power was toe 
great, that their jurisdiction was too extensiTe^ 
that it ought to be restricted, and its e;seicise 
watched over. Still, they warmly supported 
qpiK^opacy ; not only as an ecclesiastical instito* 
tion, as a system of church govenuaent, but as 
a necessary support of the royal prerogative, as « 
means of defending and sustaining the suprema^ 
of the king in spiritual affairs. The political 
sovereignty of the king, exercised according to' 
recognised forms, and within legal and acknoir* 
ledged limits; — his religious supremacy a^lij^ 
|ipd sustained by the Church : — such was ik^ 
two&ld system of the constitutional reformers^. 
The principal chiefs of this party were Claren?-^ 
don, Culpepper, Lord Capel, and even Lord 
Falkland ; although the latter was a more ardient 
fiiend to popular freedom. It also ccrmprij^ed 
almost all the nobility who were not slavijs^y. 
devoted to the court. 'it 

p Behind this party another advanced^ wU^h^^ 
shall term the political revolutionists. : , Tf^.^jfi 
thought that the ancient guarantees, the fiqi^ijeii^ 
eonstitutional barriers, had been, and were. ii^i)|^f^ 
qient for the protection of liberty, thfjt.t^|jg;i;^t^ 
^nge, an actual revolution, was required, ^no(^^{^« 
^ form only^ but in the realities of ^pvj^i^mj^^j^ 
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ftiit it'vr&n liecessstty to deprive the kiarg *i!d iSife' 
InSry cotincilof their independent power, and to 
transfer' poHtical preponderance to the HoniSe of 
(Sonttnons ; that the government, properly spealt^ 
mgl ought to belong to that assembly ai^ i^ 
leaders. This party did not avow its intentions, 
and its ideas, ih so open and systematic a manner 
fis I have done, but these were, in fact, its doc*' 
trines^ and its political tendencies. Instead of the 
iVsoltttJe power of the king, instead of pure nio- 
liarchy; the political revolutionists wished to 
establii^h the sovereignty of the House of Com- 
tnbn6;"&s representing the country. Under this' 
Idea Was concealed that of the sovereignty of the 
people — an idea which they were far from com- 
prebending in all its extent, or from desiring to' 
carry out to its remoter consequences ; but which 
presented itself, and was admitted by them under 
the fcrm of the political sovereignty of the House 
of Commons. 

< 

A religious party, the presbyterians, were 
sirictly allied to the political revolutionisti; 
The presbyterians desired to effect a reform ia* 
the Church analogous to that which their allies 
meditated in the state. They wished that the 
Church shotild be governed by assemblies — * 
that the power over religious aflPairs should be 
committed to a hierarchy of assemblies, fitted 
into, and dependent on each other, as tfaenr 
allies wished to intrust political power to^ 

2e 
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ib& House of CommoBs. The pteabyteriaa lee- 
Tolution was however, bolder and more cosoip' 
plete, finr it a^ired to cheage the form, m 
well as the sabstsmce of church government; 
while the political party only sought to annihi- 
late undue influence and preponderance, b«t 
nedttated no change in the feisi of political 
iofitittttions. 

The leaders of the political revolution weie 
not all fiivourable to the presbyterian organization 
of the Church. Many amongst them» Hampden 
and Hollis for example, would it a]q)ears^.lMive 
preferred a moderate episcopacy, reduced to 
purely ecclesiastical functions, and combined with 
greater liberty of ccmscience. But, in spite of 
tbeir own opinions, they were obliged to give way; 
&£ they eould not succeed without the aid of thek 
jBuiatical allies. 

A third party, the republicans^ required mudi 
more. They said, it was necessary at once to 
ehange both the substance and the form of go- 
vernment; that the entire political constitutioii 
wns vicious md hurtfiiL They totally disie- 
gaided the past experience of England; tb^ 
lenoumeed all national institutions and rocottc^- 
tions, in order to found a new government in af- 
eoidance with their own the(mes. They .did 
not merely seek to revolutionize the government^- 
ijiey desired, at the same time* to revolutionize 
aociety. The ponrty of which I have latdly spokei|> 
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the politieal fevokitioidsts-, "vribhed to mtrodMI 
great changes into the relationsr of the pailitfu 
nent with the crown ; they wished to esitend the 
power of parliament, especially of the House of 
Commons^ to give it the nomination of all die 
great officers of state^ and the supreme ditectioft 
of general affairs, but their projects of reform ex^ 
tended no ftirther. They had no intention of 
changing, for example, the electoral system, the 
judicial system, or the mimicipal and adminisCSri^ 
tire system of the country. The republican party 
meditated all these changes ; proclaimed the ne^ 
cessity of them ; desired in a word, not only to 
reform the general government, but all social rela- 
tions, and the distribution of private property. 

Like the parties which had preceded it, the 
republican party was divided into a religious and 
a political section. In the political section, were 
to be found the true republicans, the theorists ; 
Ludlow, Harrington, Milton, &c. To these weie 
added, all whom circumstances or interest had 
caused to adopt their views ; the principal chiefs 
of the army, Ireton, Cromwell, and Lambert ftr 
instance, — these were not all equally sincere at tite 
outset, but were very soon governed and controlled 
liy personal views, and the necessities of th^ 
situation. Around them were ranged, the relu 
gious section of the republican party, — ail tfaoi^e 
enthusiastic sects, which recognised no legitimnie 
authority, sav^ that of Christ, and which in &t^ 

2E2 
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pectation of his second advent, desired to be 
governed by none but the elect. In the rear of 
this party, may be discovered, a great number of 
subordinate freethinkers and fantastic dreamers* 
The first, hoped to enjoy an uncontrolled licence ; 
the others, expected universal suffirage, and an 
equal division of property. 

In the year 1653, after twelve years of conflicts 
all these parties had appeared and failed ; — ^the 
public thought so, and even the leaders of the 
different parties were obliged to admit it. The 
constitutional reformers, who very soon disap- 
peared, saw the ancient constitution and the an- 
cient laws insulted, trampled under foot, and 
innovations penetrating on every side. The politi- 
cal revolutionists beheld the parliamentary forms 
perishing through the novel use to which they 
proposed to apply them ; they saw the House of 
Commons, after twelve years of domination, re- 
duced by the successive expulsion of royalists, 
and presbyterians, to a very limited number of 
members; despised, hated by the people, and 
utterly incapable of governing. Tlie republicans 
appeared to have succeeded better; they had 
apparently remained in possession of the field, — 
the House of Commons was composed of only 
fifty or sixty members, all republicans. They 
might with truth affirm they were masters of the 
country: but the country absolutely refused ta 
spbmit to their domination ; they had no power^ 
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aiid they possessed no influence, either over th6 
army or the people. No social tie, no security 
i*emained ; justice was not administered, or rather 
that which was administered was not justice — ^its 
name was usurped by passion, chance, or. party. 
And not only had security ceased to exist in the 
mutual relations between individuals, but the 
country was in an unsettled state ; the great roads 
were not safe for travellers, they were infested by 
robbers, and brigands. Anarchy appeared on every 
side, in material, as well as in moral life ; and( 
neither the House of Commons, or the republican 
council of state, had any power to repress it. 

The three grand parties of the revolution had 
therefore been successively called on to take the 
lead, to direct the movement, and to govern the 
country, in accordance with their principles and their 
desires. They had all been unable to do so ; they* 
had all completely failed ; they could do nothing 
flirther. It was then, says Bossuet, that '^a 
irian arose who left nothing for fortune to do, which 
his own prudence, and foresight could effect f" an 
Expression full of error, and which is contradicted 

bV All history. No man ever trusted more to 

• ' ■ * ,1 

fofttine than Cromwell: no man ever risked 
ribre ; advanced more rashly, without an object 
oY^.k.^lah ; resolved however, to go as far as fate 
woi^ld permit, A boundless ambition, an adihi- 
fal)le talent in drawing all possible advantages 
from the events of eaict day, from the incidental 
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power, he would very soon have been obliged t4 
xesume it. Whoever had undertaken the govern- 
.ment whether he were a puritan or a royalist, n 
republican or a soldier, could not have held it — 
no one but Cromwell at that juncture could 
have governed with any degree of justice or 
order. The proof had already been made. It 
would have been impossible to allow th^ 
parliament, that is to say, the parties holding 
seats in parliament, to assume a power they could 
not hold. Such was then, the situation of Crom- 
well; he governed by a system which he w^ 
knew was contrary to that of his country ; he 
exercised a power which was felt to be necessary, 
but was not recognised by any one. No party 
regarded his government as definitive. The 
royalists, the presbyterians, the republicans, even 
the army, that party which appeared most devoted 
to Cromwell, all were convinced that his power 
was only transitoiy. He never reaUy ruled over 
the popular mind; he was never any thing mote 
than a last resort, a political necessity. The 
protector, the absolute ruler of England, was all 
his life obliged to have recourse to coercive mea^- 
sures, in order to retain power, — no party was abte* 
to govern so well as him, yet all opposed him^--' 
he was constantly attacked by all parties at once^' 
At his death, the republicans alone were able^ 
to Beize on the supreme power — they did so, and' 
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sucof^eded no better than they had done before* 
It was not from any want of confidencey at least 
in the fanatics of the party. A tracts written by 
Milton, full of talent and nerve, published at 
that crisis, is entitled ^^ A ready and easy Way 
to establish a free Commonwealth.^ You see 
how great was the blindness of these men. They 
soon showed themselves as incapable of govemii^ 
as they had previously done. Monk undertook 
the direction of that event, which all England 
expected. The restoration was accomplished. 

The restoration of the Stuarts was a truly 
national event. It was &voured by many circum- 
stances. The government combined all the merits 
of antiquity — of a government, based on the tra- 
ditions, and recollections of the country ; with the 
advantages of a new government, which had not 
lately been tried, and the faults, and burdens of 
which, had not been recently experienced. The 
old monarchical form of government, was the only 
system, which during the preceding twenty years, 
had not been decried for its incapacity, and its 
ill success in the administration of the state. 
These two causes, rendered the restoration very 
popular; the refuse of all violent parties were 
agaij;ist it, but the public united sincerely in sup- 
porting it. It was in the opinion of the country, 
the only remaining chance — the only existing 
method of securu)g legal, and constitutionalgovem- 
ment, which the country so ardently desired* A 
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eonstitulaonal goirenuieiity wm ihecefine 
nified by the restonitioii; «nd under dut fom it 
presented itself to the nation. 

The first pttrty, whidi after the return of 
Charles Il.ytookthe maiiageinentof affairs, waseoB- 
aequendy the constatutioBal party, repesented by 
ito most able leader. Lord Chancellor Qareaadoa 
You know that Clarandon was prime minister, 
fiwm the year 1660 to 1667 ; and exercised sb- 
preme influence in England. Clarendon and his 
fiiends, reappeared with their ancient system ; — 
the absolute power of the king, restrained within 
constitutional limits, controlled by parliament in 
Begard to taxation, and by the courts of justice m 
erery thing relating to priyate rights, and indivi- 
dual liberties ; but possesnng so fiur as concerned 
the actual government, an almost complete inde- 
pendence, and the most dedsive preponderance; 
to the exdusion, or eyen against the will of, the 
majority of the two houses of parliament, eape^ 
dally of the House of Commons ; — ^in other re- 
spects, we find a certain regazd paid to legality, 
some solicitude for the interests of the country, 
an exalted idea of the dignity of government, and 
a grave and honourable deportment. This is the 
character of the Clarendon administration, during 
seven years. 

But the fundamental ideas, on which this ad- 
ministration reposed ; — the absdlute power of the 
king, and a government, independ^Eit. of the 
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Snflueiiee of paxtiameBt; these idesB, I say, veaee 
antiquated and powerleBs. In spite of tlie leac- 
tkm of the first moments of the restoration/twenty 
years of parliamottaiy government against roy- 
alty, had eflfectually mined them. A new element 
▼ery soon appeared amidst the royalistparty — free- 
thinkers, profligates, mauvais suj^ts, who parti- 
cipated in the ideas then prevalent, perceived 
that the Commons were the strongest, and cared 
Mttle either for constitutional govenunent, or ah- 
solnte monarchy ; but pursuei th^ own objects, 
wherever they eould discover any prospect of in- 
fluence, or of power. They formed a party, which 
allied itself to the national and disconteirted 
fiarty, and Clarendon was displaced. 

That portion of the royalist party I have just 
described — ^the profligates, the freethinkers — ^dxen 
remodelled the government according to their 
own views, and formed what has been called the 
Cabal ministry, together with several of the admi- 
nistrations which succeeded it. What was the 
character of these administrations ? They were 
perfectly regardless of either principles, laws, or 
fights ; and equally unmindful of truth, or jus- 
tice. All they sought was the means of success ; — 
if success depended on the influence of the House 
of Commons, they flattered it ; if it became ne- 
cessary to decrive that assenJbly, they had no 
Mrtiple in doing so, though perhaps, they mi^ 
be obliged to q;N>logiae next day« Rmnetimrfl 
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they tried corruption^ sometimes they fiattejredf 
die national vanity ;^^the general interests of the 
ecumtry^ its dignity and its honour, were not so 
mvxefa as thought of; — ^in a word, the government 
of this patty, was profoundly selfish and immoral, 
destitute of all public principle, and all public 
views; but at the bottom, so far as regarded 
practical affairs, sufBdently intelligent and liberal. 
This is the character of the Cabal ministry, of the 
ateinistration of Lord Danby, and of the £ng^^ 
lish government, flfota the year 1667 to 1679,' 
Notwithstanding its immorality, and its contempt 
fbr the principles, and* the true interests of the 
country ; this government was less odious, less 
unpopular than that of Lord Clarendon. Why T 
Bet:^use, it accorded better with the spirit of the 
Uge; it comprehended more fully the feelings of 
the people, even while it made them serve its owiT 
pfirposes. It i^as not antiquated and foreign/" 
Uee the government of Clarendon ; and although 
it inflicted much greater injuries on the country^' 
it^was submitted to with less reluctance. ' '" ' 

• At length, corruption, servility, and contenipi 
for all rights, and all public honour, was carried jo 
sudh a pitch, that the country could no longer 
enlAtiire it. There was a general riisingof popuW 
f4l^g, against this profligate government, !in 
tb«'(k>tise of Commons, a national ^^nd^patrioliq 
pi^y' hid been formed. The king 'd^6i4e^ <m^ 
sukfttsonin^ to- the CDuiicSi; \1l^ lieM'%^ i&ai' 
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party. Lord Essex, whose fajtiWr bad comtfuandeA 
the parliamentary armies, during the first years <tf 
the revolution, was then associated to the gevem** 
ment, and had for his colleagues, Lord Kusscli^ 
and Lord Shaftesbury, the latter, a man who> 
without possessing any of the virtues of his eclb- 
leagues, was much superior to them in political 
ability. The national party, however, when tha» 
placed at the head of affairs, showed itself inoa* 
pable of governing ; it had no hold on the ped- 
lar mind ; it was incompetent to manage the 
interests, the habits, and the prejudices either ot 
the king, the court, or the people. It did not 
impress either the nation, or the sovereign, with 
any idea of its energy or ability. 

After having remained a short time in powers- 
it succumbed. The virtues of its leaders, their 
generous course,, their heroic deaths, have justly 
acquired for them a distinguished place in his** 
tory ; but their political capacity, by no means 
eorresponded with their virtue; — they were unable 
to exercise the power by which they had not been 
corrupted, or to render the cause victorious, for 
which they did not fear to die. 

This attempt failed — the restoration, like the 
revolution, had tried all parties, all administra* 
tions — a constitutional administration^ a corrupt 
administration, and a national adminis^atioik 
Not one succeeded. The court, and the countiy 
found themselves placed in a situation very moi^ 
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liT to tbttt whk& Eog^aad had occopkd, ill IfliS^ 
at llie dose of the levcltatknaj fienncat. The 
iame czpedie&t waa had recourse to. What Croat- 
well did to advance the reToIutioii, Charles IL^ 
did to preserye hia throae ; — ^he restored absolute 
power. 

James 11., sacoeeded hia farother. A second 
foestioii was superadded to that of absolnta 
power, — I mean religion. James IL desired at 
once to restore Catholicism, and deqpotism. Yai^ 
therefore see the same contest in preparatioB^ 
that occurred at the commencement of the rero* 
lotion — ^a religious and political stmggley both 
Asected against the government. It has often 
been inquired^ what would have happened if WiL. 
liam III. had not arrived with his Dntch troops, 
and put an end to the disputes between Jamea 
II., and the petqple of England. For mj own 
party I truly beliere, the same event would havn 
•cenered. The wlude of England, with the ex- 
cation of a verj sbmU fitction, was ranged agaisAl 
iSmt king, and certainlj under one fcnnn ot aaothet} 
dia revolution of 1688, would have been accmo* 
plished. But this oisia was broi^t about hf 
causes, superior even to the internal condition dP 
Eiqpland. It was a European, as well as a na« 
tional event. At this point, the English rev^ofattii 
tion is connected by facta, — and independently ^ 
the influeaoe its example might have exercised,-^ 
witii the general oonise dT Earopian errffisatiGtiir 
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Whilst die eonflict I haTe jost described wag 
passing i& Englaady a conftict ef the same Btf* 
tore — ^the stn^le between absoliUie power and 
ciril and religious liberty — was going forward on 
the continent : — the actors there were very diffiei- 
ent — the form, the theatre, of the event bore litde 
sesemblance to its prototype in England ; but it 
was in reality the same, it proceeded from the 
SBune cause. Louis XI V., the representative of 
pure monarchy, sought to render that system uni- 
versal ; at least, Europe had much reason to feav 
that such was his design, and in fact she did feat 
it. A league was entered into on political grounds 
by many of the European States, to resist this 
attempt ; and the head of this league, was die 
head of the party which contended for civil «id 
letigious liberty, William Prince of Orange. The 
Protestant rqiublic of Holland, with William at 
its head, opposed a 'despotic monarchy, repse* 
sented and«upheld by Louis XIV. The contest 
was not apparently regarding the dvil and 
idigious liberty of states, but fog their in* 
dependent existence. Louis XIV. and his op^ 
ponents, by no means imagined that they wem 
debating the same question, which had been . dis* 
puted in England. The confliet was between 
states, not parties ; and was carried ea by war^ 
and diplomatic n^ptiations, not by political 
movements, and revolutions. But in' fiict, the 
aame question was the eause of strife. 
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James II. reviyed in EnglAnd, tbe diqpule be- 
tween absolute power and liberty, at the period* 
when tbe grand struggle, which divided Europe 
into two parties ; one, headed by Louis XIV , ^e 
other^ by William of Orange ; the representatives 
of two great systems, which contended for the 
mastery, — was in course of progress, as well on the 
bulks of the Scheldt, as on those of the Thames* 
The feeling was so strong in Europe, against 
Louis XIV., that many sovereigns who doubtless 
were far from favourable to civil aod religious 
liberty, entered into the league either openly or 
secretly. The Emperor of Germany and Pope 
Innocent II., supported William III. agaiast 
Louis XIV. William went over to England, less 
to assist in settling the internal aflkirs of that king, 
dom, than to attempt to draw England into the 
war against Louis XIV. He looked on this new 
kingdom as a new force, wnich he could render 
available, and of which his adversary had hi- 
therto disposed. So long as Charles II. aisd 
James IL reigned, England belonged to Louis 
XIV. He had disposed of it, and had inces- 
santly opposed it to Holland. England was 
now separated from the ^party of pure and uni- 
yersal monarchy, to become the instrument, and^ 
the strongest support of religious liberty. This 
is the European side of the revolution of 1688^ 
— ^this is the point which attaches it to the gene* 
ral events of Europe, independently of the part it 
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pedfonned by its example, and tlie influence it 
(famdged on the minds of men, in the succeeding 
ceiitiiry. 

Ton will now, gentlemen, be able to distin- 
gcdsh the true signification — the essential cha- 
lacter of this revolution ; — it was, as I said, at 
tlie oommencement of this discourse, an attempt 
t6 abolish absolute power in the temporal order, 
n^hich had alveady been dSected in the spuituah 
This fact may be discerned in aQ the phases of 
tke revolution— in the first period, until the re- 
steratioa ; in the second period, unt3 the crisis of 
MB8^ whether it be considered in its internal 
d &»telo pment, or in its idatioiis widi the geneml 
tfmt ^ Europe. 

'We must^now study the same great event, ts 
it Was ^Ksplayed on the continent : the conflict of 
piM meHttrehy, and free inquiry ; or at least Ae 
ea«860 bf that conflict, and the preparstioa for it. 
Tli^ ^mR. be the subject of my next, and finad ^ 
JcCvCire*' 
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LECTURE XIV. 



Gentlemen, 

I endeavoured in our last reunion^ to de- 
termine the true character, the political significa- 
tion of the English Revolution. We have seen^p 
that it was the first collision betwieen the two 
great facts ; towards which, during the course of 
the sixteenth century, the primitive civilization of 
Europe had tended absolute monarchy on one 
hand, and free inquiry on the other. These two 
powers were first directly opposed to each other 
in England. It has been attempted from this 
circumstance to prove that a radical difference 
existedbetween the social state of England, and 
that of the continent ; it has been pretended, that 
it is impossible to institute any comparison be- 
tween countries whose fortunes were so dissi- 
milar; it has been afiirmed that the English' 
people lived in a state of moral isolation, analo- 
gous to the material isolation of their territory. 
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It is true, that an important difference which 
must not be lost sight of, existed between the civi- 
lization of England, and that of the continental 
states. You already may have distinguished some- 
thing of this difference during the course of these 
lectures. The development of the different prin- 
ciples, and the different elements of society, ap- 
peared simultaneously, and side by side in Eng- 
land — at least they approached each other there 
much nearer in point of time^ than they did on 
the continent.. 

' When I endeavoured to determine the peculiar 
xjharacter of European civilization by comparing 
it with the civilization of the ancient world, and 
with that of Asia, I remarked, that the former 
was varied, rich, and complicated ; that it had 
never fallen under the domination of any exclusive 
principle ; that the different elements of the social 
state had there entered into combinations, had 
contended against, and modified each other ; and 
had been mutually obliged to concede, and to 
subsist together. This fact, gentlemen, — this 
general characteristic of European civilization, 
nas especially distinguished the civilization of 
England.' It was exhibited in that country, with 
more sequence, and greater clearness, than in any 
other. . In England, the civil and religious orders ; 
aristocracy ; democracy ; monarchy ; local and 
central institutions ; moral and political develop- 
ment, have increased and advanced together, if 

2 r2 
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not -widi equal rwfidkj — Mt least 'separated by ft 
veiy sm^ iatervaL During the leign <£ the 
TudoiB for UBstance, while the princ^le of pane 
menarchy was making such an extiaoidinary jko^ 
giess — the democratic principle — the pow» of 
the people, almost at the same moment, pei»» 
trated society and acquired straigth. The tewo^ 
Itttion of the seventeenth oentuiy broke out ; it 
was at once religious and political. The feudal 
aristocracy had been greatly weakened, and bacn 
at that epoch all the marks of decay ; but it 
eontinued to hold its place, and was still able to 
perform an important part in that revidutwi^ and 
to influmee its general results. The sane fiMt is 
a{^aient in the whole progress of English histoij. 
Hat one of the ancient el^nents of socie^ ewat 
completely perished ; no new element evar cefln- 
pletely triumphed ; no qiedal principle was ewer 
able to obtain an exclusive dominion. There baa 
always been a simultaneous development 4^ nH 
the different powers ; and a sort of compromiae 
between the claims and the interests of all of 
them. 

On the continent the march of dvilisatioa hna 
been much less complete and much less pei&cU 
The different elements of society, — the religious^ 
and the civil orders ; monarchy, aristocracy, ^aA 
demociacy, have never been simultaneously deve* 
loped, but have appeared successivdiy. £adi 
principle, each system, has prevailed by turns. 
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Dmittg a certain pmod — ioe examine the feudal 
aristocracy — altboogfa, perhaps^ we cannot say it 
possessed an unlimited and exclusire power, yet 
bad a most marked preponderance in society. 
The monarchical and the democratic principles^ 
each in its turn, became preeminent at certain 
epochs. Compare the middle ages in France 
with the same period in England ; compare the 
histoiry of France, during the eleventh, twelfth^ 
and thirteenth centuries, with the corresponAng 
pmods on the other side of the church, you wiQ 
&id in France^ feudality possessing all but sov^ 
mgn power, while monarchy and democracy aie 
nearly obliterated. Turn then to England ; yoa 
perceive indeed, the preponderance of the feudal 
aristocracy; but monarchy and democracy are 
nevertheless both powerful and important. Mo- 
narcby triumphed in England, under the reign af 
Slizabeth, as it did in France, under Louis XIV., 
but how guarded its proceedings were obl%ed to 
be ! how many restrictions wore imposed on it| 
both by the aristocracy and the democracy 1 la 
England, every system, every principle, has hai 
ka period of strength and success ; but that suo- 
<«ess has never been so complete, so exclusive as 
it was on the continent ; the victorious system, or 
principle, has mvariaUy been obliged to tdierate 
the presence of its rivals ; and even to admit then 
aB to a riiare of power. 
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Advantages and inconveniences are attached 
to both these varieties of civilization, which are 
manifested in the history of the two countries. 
It cannot, for instance, be denied that the simul- 
taneous development of the different social ele- 
ments, caused England to advance, more rapidly 
than any of the continental states, towards the 
true aim and object of all society — the esta- 
blishment of a free and regular government. It 
is the true nature of a government to manage 
with dexterity, and to conciliate all the interests 
and forces of society ; to cause them to subsist 
together, and mutually aid in exercising the 
general prosperity. Such, therefore, from a 
variety of causes, being the disposition and 
mutual relations of the different elements of 
English society, it was not difficult to constitute 
a regular government in that country. Besides 
the essence of liberty, is the simultaneous mani- 
festation of all interests, of all rights, of all 
forces, and of all social elements. England had 
therefore made a nearer approach to liberty, 
than the greater number of other states. From 
the same cause, national good sense, and intel- 
ligence respecting public affairs, were certain to 
become more rapidly formed there than those 
elsewhere* Political good sense consists in the 
comprehension of facts, in the ability to appre« 
ciate them^ and to assign to each its place — and 
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it was in England^ a consequence of the social 
state of the country, and a national result of the 
progress of civilization. 

In the states of the continent, on the contrary ; 
each system, each principle, having in its turn 
possessed a more complete, and exclusive pre- 
ponderance, — their development took place on 
a grander scale, and appeared with much 
greater eclat. Monarchy, and the. feudal aristo- 
cracj^ for example, were represented on the con- 
tinental theatre with much greater boldness,, 
extension, and freedom. Political experience of 
every kind, was much wider and more complete. 
The consequence is, that political ideas, — I 
Speak of general ideas, and not of practical 
good sense applied to the conduct of public 
affairs, — ^that political ideas, I say, and political 
doctrines were of more elevated character, and. 
were displayed on the continent, with much more 
rational vigour. Each system, having as it were 
been presented alone ; having remained a long 
iixne upon the scene, may be studied in its active 
character; we may ascend to its first principles ; 
we may descend to its ultimate consequences, 
and unravel its theory. Whoever attentively 
considers the English turn of mind, will be 
struck by a fact of a twofold nature : on one 
side good sense, and practical ability; on the 
other, the absence of general ideas, and eleva- • 
tiou of mind on purely theoretical questions,^ 
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WbeAer we turn to imks oa luBtocy^ ov ji 
pradence, or OB any other subject; we rarely fiad 
that the great, the fundamental cause of thii^iE^ 
]u» been investigated. Philosophy, properly 
speaking, and especially political scisnce and 
p«re metaphysics, have succeeded much better 
OB the continent than in England; at least 
tkey hare been exhibited more bcddly, and irith 
greater power. It cannot be doubted, thi^ the 
different character of the development of gtviK- 
lation in the two countries, chiefly contributed 
to produce this result. 

At all events, whatever may be thought of the 
inccmveniences or advantages, wlueh have been 
produced by this asstmilarity, it is a clear and 
incontestable fact, — ^and it is the fact whidt 
principally distinguishes England from the eoa« 
ttnent. But although the various principles, the 
different social elements, have been there more 
simttltaneously developed, and here more sueces- 
sively — it does not follow that the route they 
have traversed, and the end they have aimed a^ 
liave not been the^ame. Considered as a wiiole, 
the continent, and England, have both passecl 
throi^gh the same phases of civili2ation ; events: 
have followed the same course, and the same 
causes have produced the same effects. You wS 
be convinced of tb», if you recdlect the pictuie I 
drew of the state of civilization, mM the.six- 
teenth century ; yon will equally disttngnali it 
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ID studying the seventeenth and eighteenth oen- 
tories. The development of freedom of mqmry> 
and of pure monarchy, which occnrred almost 
sisnultanecMilsly in England, were accomplished: 
<HEi the continent, with the interrention of a coii* 
siderable interval; nevertheless they were a&- 
ocnnplished, and the two powers^ after having 
successively been exhibited with great eclat^ 
came also into collision. The general progress 
of the two societies has therefcnre been the 
same in all its grand features; and although 
the difference is very great, the resemblance it 
stiU more striking. A rapid survey of modem 
histoay will not leave any doubt on this subjeeL 

If we cast a passing glance on the history of 
]&irope, during the seventeenth and eighteeadi 
centuries,, we cannot fail to admit that France 
has marched at the head of European civi* 
Isation. At the commoicanent of this courts 
I insisted on this fact, and endeavoured to 
indicate the cause of it We shall ix^w see it 
sqipear mote decidedly than ever. 

The principie of pure monarchy, and absolato 
BOfvesmgatyy bad been developed in Spain, under 
Charles V. and Philip II.,. before it became 
developed in France under Louis XIV* In the 
same manner, the principle of free inquiry had 
esisted in England, during the seventeenth cen^ 
tury, befcnre it was developed in France, in the^ 
eighteenth. But the principle of {Hore 
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narchy in Spain* and -that of firee iaquiiy m 
Ei^and, did not attempt to spread tbem8elv€i9 
over Europe, The two principles, the iwa 
systems, appeared, as it were, confined to the 
countries where they had first appeared. It was 
necessary before they could extend their coa- 
quests, that they should be adopted by France. 
Pure monarchy, and freedom q{ inquiry, could 
not become European, until they had passe4 
through France. The communicadve character 
of French civilization, the social genius of 
France, which displays itself at every epoch, 
was peculiarly conspicuous at the period we a|B 
now considering. I shall not insist on tliis &mt ;. 
— ^it has been developed with great truth and 
eloquence, in those lectures you have lately 
beard, as the influence of French literature and 
philosophy upon the events of the eighteenth 
century.* You have seen that philosophical 
France had much more influence even oa 
liberty — than free England. You have sees,, 
that French civilization showed itself much 
more active, and more contagious, than that of 
any other country. It is unnecessary for me to 
&xUt into any details respecting tliis fact,, I 
only allude to it, in order that I may exhiint 
X^rance as a picture of modern European cijf'iS^^ 
^ion« Without doubt important differe^e^ 

• Lectures of Villemain, on literature ; and of OotttFn, 
on philosophy. 
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existed between the -iivilmtiott of Framcci at the 
epoeh we are considering, and that of the other 
fitates of Europe, — differences which ought to be 
carefully studied, if I had any intention of enter- 
ing fully into the subject; but I must proceed 
80 rapidly, that I am a? it were obliged to omit 
both nations and centuries. I rather prefer con- 
centrating for a moment your attention on the 
progress of civilization, as a picture, although, 
imperfect, of the general progress of events in 
Europe.. 

The influence of France over Europe appears 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
under two very different aspects. In the first, 
it was the French government which acted on 
Europe, and marched at the head of European 
civilization. In the second, it was no longer the 
French government, it was French society. 
France herself, which possessed a preponderating 
influence ; Louis XIV. and his court, afterwards 
France, and its opinions, governed all minds, 
and attracted universal attention. In theseven<* 
teenth century, some nations, considered merely 
as nations, appeared more prominently on the 
soene, and took more part in public events, thaa 
the French nation did. Thus, during the thirty 
years' war, the German nation,^ — during the En-: 
glish revolution, the English nation, advanced. 
IA9De ra{^idly iu their own career, than the 
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Ffench nalioa did la thi^ ^l*no? tiie 
peiMNL Im the eighteeiith ceatnry Kkewiae^ 
many goTenmieiits weie strongery more consi- 
deredy and more feared tban the Frcneh govern* 
ment. There cannot be a doubt that Frede^ 
nek IL, Catherine IL and Maria Theresa, were 
more active^ and exercised a much greater in* 
floence over Enrop^ than Louis XV, 'Sewer*' 
tfaelesB, in both these periods, France was at tke 
head of Earopean cifilixationy-*-ii» the firsfy 
through her govemmenty in the second, throa|^ 
hetsdf. At one period, through the political 
energy of her rulers, at the other, by her owb 
iuldiectual development. 

In order to comprehend the influence ^rinck 
pndominated in the course of French cir^ka- 
lion, and by consequence in that of Earcq>^ 
"We ought in the seventeenth century to stady 
the French government, in the eighteenth Fumdk 
sadety. The place, and the representatikm most 
be dianged, when time changes the theatre «id 

When we consider the gavemment of Iioma 
XIV., •—when we endeavour to appreciate the 
causes ctf his pow^, and h» influence €ff& 
Europe ; we generally attribute it to the spkn- 
door ci his reign, his conquests, his magnifi^ 
cene^ and the literary glory of the epoch* We 
search for the causes of his influence, in 
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ward ciicamstuce^ and it ia to ibem we attn* 
bole the pr^oodeiaaoe of the Fieoch govern** 
]B€»tm !&uY>pe. 

Bat, in my estimation, the caines of tias 
preponderance lie much deeper; its motives 
were more serious. We mast not imagine that 
Louis XIV., and his govemmeiit, owed their 
oeldanty, and the important place they held m 
Europe, solely to the victories of the monaidiy 
to his fiStes, nor ev^xi to the wodLS of genius 
which adorned his reign. 

Many amongst you may remember, and ail 
must have heard, of the effect that the consular 
govenunent (29 years ago) produced on Franee^ 
and the oondition ia which it found this country* 
Without f an imminent foreign invaskai,aAd oon** 
tinned defeats ; — witMn^ an almost ccmiplete difr- 
solution of both the govenunent, and society. No 
pevenues^ no public order ; in a word, a society^ 
beaten, humiliatod, and disoiganized. Such was 
France, when the consular govemmmt was 
fiffmed. Wbo does not remember the gteat 
and glorioias energy of that goF^mment ; that 
oiergy, which in a short time secured the in* 
depaidence of the country, revived the natipnal 
honour, reoiganized the admini^ration, r^aoo- 
ddled the legislature, and caused society, as 
it were, to receive new Me troai the hands of 
powsr. 

Hie govenuneut of Louis XIV*, gen tlero eny 
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at its comaieiiceiiieaty performed sometiiiog' • 
analogous to this. In sfika of great differences 
of time> and place, of prooedoie, and forms, it 
pursued, and attained, very nearly the same 
results. 

Consider what was the state into which France 
had fallen, after the time of Cardinal Richelieu, 
during the minority of Louis XIV. The Spanish 
armies continually harassed the frontiers, and' 
sometimes advanced into the country. France 
existed in a continual dread of invasion ; internal 
dissension had reached a frightful height; a civil 
war devastated the country, and the feeble go- 
vernment was equally disregarded, at home and 
abroad. No poUcy was ever more wretched, 
more utterly despised, throughout Europe, or 
more powerless, than the administration of Car** 
dinal Mazarin. In a word, the condition of 
society, though less violent, was nearly analo- 
gous to that immediately preceding the 18th 
Brumaire. The government of Louis XIV., 
rescued France from this situation. His eariy^ 
victories had the same effect as the battle xDf 
Marengo; they secured the integrity of th6^ 
state, and revived the national honour. I ia&i 
tend to consider this government under its priii^* 
cipal aspects; — its wars, its external reladona,- 
its administration, its legislation ; and ypa mtb 
then^ I think, perceive, that this comparisotty^tfir^ 
which, however, I do not wi^ to attach a puerile^ 
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importance^ for I do not attach maeh valuer to- 
Ustorieal parallels — you mil see, I say> that 
this comparison has a real foundation^ and that' 
I have a right to avail myself of it. 

Let us first speak of the wars of Louis XIV. 
The wars of Europe were, in their origin^ as I 
hare frequently had occasion to recal to your 
remembrance^ grand movements of nations. 
Impelled by necessity, by caprice, or by some 
other cause, entire populations, sometimes nu-o 
merous, sometimes mere bands, migrated from 
one territory to another. This is the general 
character of European wars, until after the 
<2rusades, at the end of the thirteenth century. 

At that epoch, wars of a different character 
commenced, almost equally different from mo* 
dern wars. These were foreign wars, entered 
into, not by the people, but by their rulers ; who 
sought, at the head of their armies, adventures 
and dominions in foreign countries. They left 
their own states ; they abandoned their own 
territories ; to plunge into the heart of Germany, 
Italy,or even Africa, without any othermotive than 
their personal caprice. Almost all the wars of the 
fifteenth, and a part of those of the sixteenth cen- 
turyyare of this nature. What interest-^I do not 
-speak of a legitimate interest — but, what motive, 
ttiecely^ had France to desire that Charles VIII. 
ahouid possess the kingdom of Naples? Thid 
war, eviddntly> was not undertaken fr6m any 
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ooDsideiatioiis of policy ;-*the king bdie^red lie 
he had personal claims on the kingdom of 
Naples ; and urged by personal ambitioD, and, 
in order to satisfy bis personal desues, he at* 
tempted the conquest of a distant state, wUch 
was no adyantage to the territonal convenienoe 
of h}^ own kingdom ; wfaicby on the eoatrarj^ 
compromised his exterior power^ and his internal 
repose. The same thing may be said of ifae 
expedition of Charles V* into AAica. Tbm 
hM war of this kind, was the expeditioii of 
Charles XIL against Russia. The wars of 
Louis XIV. are of a different character; thej 
are the wars of a regular government, firmly 
established in the centre of its dominions; — 
labouring to conquer all around it^ to ext^id^ 
or to consolidate its territ(My ; — in a word, poiir 
tical wars. They may have been just, or 
unjust; they may have cost France too dear; 
— ^many objections may be raised oa moral 
grounds against their excess ; but, in fact, their 
character is much more raticmal than that of tihe 
wars which preceded them ; they were not no- 
dertaken from caprice, or firom a mere Iotc of 
adventure : they were dictated by serious con^ 
siderations; — sometimes for the purpose of 
uniting certain nations speaking the same how 
guage, and which desired to be imited under 
one government; sometimes to gain possession 
of a certain defensive position against a neigb* 
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bouring power. There is no doubt^ that pep- 
flonal ambition had a considerable share in ex- 
eiting them. But^ examine the wars of Louis 
XIV., especially those during the early part erf 
bis reign ; you will find they were undertaken 
fiom truly political motives ; — you will see that 
Ihdr real object was the interest of France, 
the exercise of its power, and the safety of the 
country. 

Their results have made this fact evident— «- 
France still eontinues very much the same as 
ike wars of Louis XIV. made her. The pro* 
vinces that he conquered, Franche Gomt^, 
Flanders, and Alsace, have remained incorpo^ 
ntted with France. Some conquests are wise 
aiHl prudent — ^while others are irratiooal ; those 
of Louis XIV. were of the former character; his 
wars were not entered into from passion, or 
caprice ; which before his time were the govern- 
ing mottyes of similar ente^rises, but were the 
effects of a skilful — if not always a just and pro- 
dfent policy. • ^ 

If we turn from the wars^f Louis XIV. ta 
Consider his relations with foreign states ; — ^if we 
ccmsider his diplomacy in fact, we shall find an 
analogous result. I asserted, that diplomacy 
^took its rise in Europe, at the close of the fifl 
teenth century. I endeavoured to show that the 
mutual relations between different governments) 
and states, which previously had been acci^ 

2g 
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«tentaly unfrequenty and tmnsient; had attlnd 
time become more regular and permanent ; thai 
they bad assumed a cbaracterof great pdblie 
interei|t, and in a word, that diplomacy^ front 
the end of the fifteenth, and the commencemeiit 
of the sixteendi century, bad begun to pei&nrm 
a part of immense importance in the geH'drifl 
course of events. Nevertheless, it did not he^ 
eome systematic till the end of the sevent^nth 
^century, — ^it did not occasion grand aUiaiice% 
grand combinations-«--especially those of mkfea^ 
during nature directed by fixed princ^ples^ to* 
"wards a certain object, — with that progressiobf, 
in fact, which is the true character of estaUiriKsH 
governments. During the progress of the* tt^ 
ligious revolution, the foreign relations of states 
were almost entirely governed by religious iat^ 
Tests. Europe was divided into a protestao^ 
and a catholic league. But in the seventeenth 
<eatury, after the treaty of Westphalia, trndet 
the influence of the government of Louis XIY.^ 
the character of diplomacy was changed* On 
kme hand it ceased to be exclusively governed by 
a religious principle: alliances, and political 
combinations were entered into from other coaf* 
fiiderations ; on the other^ it became more 8y&» 
tematic, more regular, and was dired;ed towanb 
the attainment of a certain end, and in accordi* 
ance with permanent principles. To this epodt^ 
may be referred the rise of the system of Uie 
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Ultnoe of power in Europe.-^It waa under tbe 
government of Louis XIV., that this system^ 
ynOx bU the considerations that depeiid on i% 
was generally adopted in European polieyi. 
Tiiis, as it appears to me, was the geaeirtii 
idea, the ruling principle of the policy of Lotds 
XIV. 

I have already spoken of the conflict between 
absolute monarchy^ which Louis XIV. laboured 
io render universal j and civil and religious 
liberty^ the independent existence of states con- 
tended for^ by the Prince of Orange^ William 
III. Yon have seen that the grand event of 
Europe at that epochs was the division of the 
European powers under these two banners. Bat> 
gentlemen, no one in those days, saw the trufe 
bearing of this event : it was obscure, and nn* 
known, even to those who accomplished it. The 
teal cause of the resistance of the Dutch and 
their allies to Louis XIV., was their firm reso^ 
lotion to repress the system of absolute monar- 
chy, and to establish civil and religious liberty $ 
but the question between absolute power andi 
liberty, was not then so broadly stated. It has 
Iseen said, that the propagation of absolute 
power was the prevailing principle of the dipio* 
^acy of Louis XIV.' I do not think so* This 
<^oQsideration did not influence his policy to any 
great extent, until towards his old age. The 
end which Louis XIV. always had in view, in 

2g2 
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bis war with Spain, with the German empire, 
or with England, was the extension of the 
French power^ — its preponderance in Earop^ 
the humiliation of his political rivals, — in a 
word, the political interests of the state, and the 
augmentation of its strength. His object was 
less to diffuse absolute power, than to increase 
the power of France, and to contribute to her 
aggrandizement. Amongst a multitude of proofed 
here is one which emanates from Louis XIV. 
himself. We find in his Memoirs, in the year 
1666, if I recollect right, a note couched nearly 
in these terms : 

** I have this morning had some c(»iversation 
with Mr. Sydney, an English gentleman, who 
discussed with me the possibility of reviving the 
republican party in England. Mr. Sydney re- 
quired for this object 400,000 livres. I told 
him I could only advance him 200,000 livres. 
He requested me to send for another English 
gentleman, named Ludlow, now in Switzer*- 
land, and to speak to him on the same subr 
ject." 

We find in the Memoirs of Ludlow, bearing 
nearly the same date, a paragraph, which is to 
the following effect : 

. **l have received an invitation from the 
French government, to go to Paris, to discuss 
the affairs of my country, but I put no faith in 
that government." 
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Ludlow, therefore, remained in SwitzerlancL 
Yoa see, that the aim of Louis XIV. at that 
period, was to weaken the royal power in Eng- 
land. He fomented internal dissensions, and 
endeavoured to revive the republican party, in 
order to prevent Charles II. from becoming too 
powerful. The same fact is apparent, during 
the whole course of Barillon*s embassy to Eng- 
land. Whenever the [power of Charles II. 
appeared likely to gain the ascendancy, and the 
national party seemed on the point of being 
crushed, the French ambassador lent the weight 
of his influence to the weaker side ; supplied the 
leaders of the opposition with money,— in a 
word, combated absolute power, whenever by 
so doing he was enabled to enfeeble a powerful 
rival of France. Whenever we consider atten- 
tively the foreign relations of Louis XIV., yoa 
will be struck with a similar fact. 

You will also not fail to remark, the ability 
and intelligence which marked French diplo- 
macy at that period. The names of MM. de 
Tovey, d^Avant, de Bourepans, are familiar to 
all well-informed persons. When the despatches, 
the memorials, the intelligence and skill of these 
councillors of Louis XIV., is compared with that 
of the Spanish, Portuguese, or German diplo- 
matists, we are struck by the superiority of the 
French ministers ; — not only with their steady 
activity and application to business, but with 
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their freedom of thought. These countries bf 
an at)soIute monarch, passed a more accurate 
judgment on passing events, — on the state of 
parties, on the claims of liberty, and on popular 
revolutions, than the greater number of English-^ 
men at that period, were capable of doing. The 
only European diplomacy which in the seven- 
teenth century can be compared to the French, 
is that of Holland. The ministers of John de 
Witt and William of Orange, those illustrious 
leaders of the party which advocated civil and 
religious liberty, are the only diplomatists whb 
appear competent to contend against the ser^. 
tants of the great absolute monarch. 

You perceive, gentlemen, that whether we 
consider the wars of Louis XIV., or his diplcH 
matic relations, we arrive at the same result. 
We can easily conceive that a government, 
which conducted its wars and its negotiations 
80 skilfully, was certain to become firmly es* 
tablished in Europe, and to appear not only 
formidable, but able and imposing. 

• If we consider the internal state of France, 
the administration of Louis XIV., and his legis- 
lation, we shall discover fresh causes of the 
strength and splendour of his government. ' 

It is difficult precisely to determine, what'isf^ 
to be understood by administration in the govettx-- 
ment of a state : — still, when we endeavour <o 
appreciate this fact, we shaH I think admit, th^t;^ 
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i^iden a geners^l point of vie^, admioistratioiit 
QQnsists ii) aa assemblage of all th^ means whiclx 
^e capable of dissemiaating ia thQ surest and 
9:eadiest manner, the will of the central power|, 
c^pdidst all tlie members of soqiety ; and of 
drawing to that central power, under the same 
condition, all the resources of society, both men 
and money. This, if I am not mistaken, is the 
tru9 end, the predominant character of admi- 
ii^^^'atipn. From this we may perceive at those 
if^jdo^Bj when it is essentially necessary to esta- 
,^li^h> ]UJi;uty| and order in society ; administration 
i6^>(Iie grand means of obtaining it, and of bring- 
ipg together, cementing and uniting, so many 
^^solii^rent. and scattered elements; such was ia 
^ect, the work of the administration of Louis 
X,IV. Until his time, nothing had been found 
ij^ore - difficult in France, as in the rest of 
Jgurope, than to cause the action of the central 
power, to penetrate every part of society, and to 
<;pncentrate the resources of society in the cen- 
tral power* Louis XIV., laboured to overcome 
^bi^ difficulty, and succeeded to a certain ex- 
.ti?nt| at least he was incomparably more success* 
if^ ^han his predecessors had been. I have not 
time to enter into any details, but if you consi- 
;.4«f every part of the public service, at that 
jip9<;h; taxation, roads, manufactures, military 
^l4ix^^i^r^^o>— all the establishments which 
:.l)^JiQ¥^ to any branch of the administration} 
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yoa win scarcely find one, which has not mgi-« 
sated, become greatly developed, or mnch inft- 
proved, under the reign of Louis XIV* Hie 
greatest men of their day, Colbert, Louvoirs, iu:. 
displayed their genius, and employed the period 
of their ministry in ameliorating the administra- 
tive system of the country. The government df 
Louis XIV. then acquired a uniformity, a coft* 
sistency, and a steadiness, which were wanting 
in all the surrounding European governments. 

Tliis reign offers the same fact as regards its 
legislation. I must again refer to the compari- 
son I lately made, betjveen the consular govern- 
ment, and that of Louis XIV. The legislative 
activity of the consular government, the extraor- 
dinary labour it bestowed on the reformation 
and revision of the law, is paralleled by a simi* 
lar work in the reign of Louis XIV. The great 
ordonnances which he promulgated, — those on 
driminal legislation, on forms of procedure, oit 
commerce, on the marine, on the waters and 
forests, — ^are so many real codes of law, the con- 
struction of which resembled that of our own 
codes ; they had been discussed by the council 
of state, some of them during the presidency of 
Lamoignon. There are some men, who have 
acquired much renown, from the part they took 
in this work : — M. Pussort for example. If we 
consider the legislation of Louis XIV. only in 
itself, it is open to condemnation ; it was f cdl of 
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fiuydts, wbiehr hare now become appareBt, and 
which it is impossible to dispute ; liberty and inir 
partial jnstice were not its objects ; all it aimed 
at, was the establishment of public order, the 
regularization and solidification of the laws. 
But even that was a great step, and it cannot be 
doubted, that the ordonnanees of Louis XIV., so 
superior to the former state of things, greatly 
c(mtcibuted to forward the progress of French 
society, in the career of civiUzation. 

You see, gentlemen, that under whatever point 
oi view we consider this government, we readily 
perceive the sources of its power and influence. 
It was, in fact, the first government which had 
appeared in Europe, as a power ccmfident in its 
own strength, which was not obliged to contend 
with internal enemies for its existence; — undis- 
turbed in its -territory, with the population in a 
state of tranquillity; — administration was its 
sole care. All European governments, until 
then, had either been incessantly plunged in 
war, which deprived them both of security and 
leisure; or so harassed by internal division, that 
their time was fully occupied by a struggle for 
life. The government of Louis XIV. was the 
first which appeared, in the conduct of its afiairs^ 
a,,power at once established and progressive, and. 
which did not fear to introduce innovations, be-; 
cause it felt confident of its stability. In fact^- 
few governments have made greater innovations 
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than this. Compare it with a goveniment of the 
same natare> — ^with the absolute mooarchy of 
Philip IL in Spain. It was more absolute than 
that of Louis XIV., bat much leas regular axid 
tnmquil ! Besides, bow was it that Philip IL 
established absolute monarchy in Spain? Bj 
stifling all activity, — ^by refusing to accede to 
any sort of amelioration,— by rendering the con- 
dition of Spain completely stationary.. The gor 
vemment of Louis XIV., on the contrary, showed 
itself favourable to innovation, to the progress 
of Uterature, of the arts, of wealth, — of civiliza^ 
tion in fact. These are the true causes of it$ 
preponderance in Europe, — ^a preponderance so 
great, that during the seventeenth century it was 
on the continent — ^not only for monarchs, but for 
the people — ^a model for governments. 

At the present day it is frequently asked^ and 
it is impossible to avoid inquiring, what caused 
a. power so splendid, so firmly established, a$ 
that I have just described, to fall in so short a 
time into so complete a state of decay :^-why, 
after having performed so important a part in 
Europe, it became in one century so weak, ^o 
incoherent, and was so little regarded? Tljye 
fact is incontrovertible. In the seventeenth 
century, the French government was at the he;^ 
of European civilization ; in the eighteenth, U^ 
government disappeared from view. VceKtfijf^ 
society^ separated from its government, and fr^ 
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qtlenitly armed against it, led tbe wayto tiie 
Buropean world, and directed its progress. 
* It is true, that we discern the incorrigible 
vice, and the infallible effect of absolute power; 
I shall not enter into any details respecting th(i 
latilts of Louis XIV., some of which were very 
great; I shall not speak of the War of the Suc- 
cession in Spain, of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, of his enormous expenditure, or of 
many other fatal measures which compromised 
bis fortune. I shall acknowledge the merits of 
this government; — those which I have just 
pointed out to you. We cannot but admit that 
absolute power was never, perhaps, so com-* 
pletely acceptable to its age and its people, or 
rendered greater services to the civilization of its 
own country, and also to that of Europe. But 
it was because this government had no other 
principle than absolute power, and rested en* 
tirely upon that basis, that its decay veas s6 
rapid, and so justly merited. What Frante re* 
quired in the reign of Louis XIV. were, inde^ 
pendent institutions and powers ; subsisting by 
themselves, capable, in a word, of spontaneous 
action and resistance. The ancient French ihi* 
sittutions (if they really merit that name) no 
longer existed, — Louis XIV. put the finishing 
batid to their destruction. He took care not ta 
Replace them by new institutions which would 
have constrained him, — for he did not choose to 
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be constrained. The will^ and the actioa of ihe 
central power, is all that can be clearly distiii- 
guished at that epoch. The government of 
Louis XIV. was grand, brilliant, and powerful ; 
but it had no firm foundation. Free institutions 
are a guarantee not only for the prudence of a 
government, bat also for its permanency. Na 
system is capable of duration, unless it is sup- 
ported by institutions. Whererer absolute 
power has become permanent, it has beea 
founded on recognised institutions, sometimes 
by the division of society into castes, separated 
from each other by a strongly-defined Tme; 
sometimes by a system of religions institutions. 
Under the reign of Louis XIV. institutions for 
the support of power, and for the preservation 
of liberty, were alike wanting. There was 
nothing in France, at that epoch, to secure the 
country against the illegitimate acts of the go- 
vernment, or the government itself against the 
inevitable effects of time. Thus we see that the 
government accelerated its own decay. It was 
not Louis XIV. alone who grew old, and became 
wipak and powerless at the close of his reign j 
absolute power itself became decrepit. The 
system of pure monarchy, in 1712, was as muck 
worn out as the monarch himself; and the evil 
was so much the greater, because Louis XIV*. 
had abolished political habits, as well as institu- 
tions* No political habits can be formed with* 
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out independence. He alone^ who feels he is 
strcmg by himself, is always capable either of 
aiding power or opposing it Energy of cha- 
racter disappears when the condition becomes 
dependent ; free and undaunted minds are pro^ 
duced by the security of rights. 

Let us contemplate the state in which the 
French nation, and its government, were left by 
Louis XIV. Society had attained a great de- 
velopment of riches, strength, and intellectual 
activity of every kind — while, beside this pro- 
gressive society, the government remained essen- 
tially stationary ; it did not possess ivithin itself 
any means of re-invigoration, — it was incapable 
of adapting itself to the progress of the people; 
After half a century of splendour, it had fallen 
into a state of immutability, feebleness, and 
decay, even during the life of its founder, which 
very nearly resembled dissolution. This was the 
situation of France at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and this situation impressed on the 
subsequent epoch a very different character, and 
impelled it in a contrary direction. 

It is not necessary I should tell you, that a 
grand effort of the human mind, and freedom of 
inquiry, were the prevailing features of the 
eighteenth century. You have already, gentle- 
men, in this place, had the characteristics of 
that grand period described to you by a philor 
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lOpUcal orator^and by an eloquent pbikttoplieaR.^ 
I cannot in the shortapaee of time that now re^ 
mains, foUow all the phases of the great nmral 
revolution which was then accomplished* I do 
not however wish to conclude, without having 
called your attention to some circumstances* m* 
lating to it) which havci perhaps^ not been ««£» 
ficiently noticed. 

The first, — ^that which at the outset {M^estots 
itself, and which indeed I lately alluded 16, id 
the almost complete disappearance of the goveniJt 
menty during the course of the eighteenth ees* 
tury, and the substitution of human reason^ as 
the principal, and almost the sole actor. Ex-* 
oeptiog in what concerned foreign relations^ 
under the administration of the Duke de 
Qioiseul; and in some concessions made to fh^ 
general teudeocy of the public mind, in the 
American war for instance, excepting, I say> 
some few events of this nature perhaps there 
never existed a government so. inactive, so ap»4 
thetic, so inert, as the French government of 
that period. In place of the active and anw 
bilious government of Louis XIV. ; which Was 
ielt every where, and placed itself at the head of 
every thing : a power existed, which contmuadljr 

' • ySBemain^s Lectures On the Literature; C<num^i%&}^ 
Utreton the Pfnhtc^^ of the Eighteenth Opntttfyi ' ' < ^ 
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nought to conceal itselfi lo keep itself out of 
eighty from ia sense of weakness and insecutity t 
•Mftmbitioti and actif ity had been transferred to 
tile nation* The nation in fact, by its ideas, 
and it$ intellectual movement, interfered in every 
thing, took part in every thing, in a word, alone 
possessed that moral authority which is the 
only true power. ' 

A second striking characteristic of the state 
ef the human mind in the eighteenth century, id 
the universality of free inquiry* Until that 
peviod,-*^and especially in the sixteenth centuryi 
•^T-^fiseedom of inquiry had been exercised in a 
fipidcial, and limited sphere ; — ^it had for its 
pbject sometimes religious questions, sometimes 
rdigious and political questions united, but it 
did not pretend to much greater extension. Iii 
the eighteenth century on the contrary, the uni-» 
versality of free inquiry was its chief charac« 
teristic; religion, policy, pure philosophy; man^ 
aod society ; — moral and material nature, — all 
were at once studied, questioned, and reduced to 
a> system ; ancient sciences were overthrown, 
and new sciences sprung up. It was a move- 
ihient, which advanced in all directions,, although 
il; toianated from a single impulse. 

This movement had besides a singular cha«« 
iraot^r^ which perhaps cannot be paralleled in 
the history of the world : — it was purely speeu^ 
lative. Until that period, action had invariably 
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SBCoeeded to speculation. Thus, in the sixteentk 
century, the religions retolntion had oommaieed. 
with ideas, and purely intellectual discusstona ; 
ivhicfa very aooD led to events. The heads of 
the infteUectnal parties speedily because the 
leaders of political parties ;-^-^e realities of life 
were associated with the labours of the mind. 
The same thing had occurred in the Eagfish 
revolutioD. In France in the eighteenth een- 
tury, you see the human mind ezeiciaing itself 
upon all subjects ;— on those ideas, which being 
connected with the real interests of life, possess 
the most prompt and powerful influence over 
events. Yet the instigators of the actors in 
these great discussions, remained strangers to all 
kinds of practical activity; pure speculators 
who observed, decided, and spake without ever 
taking part in events. There never was any 
period when the actual government of the zeali« 
ties of life was more comfdetely separated fiom 
the government of the mind. The separation of 
the spiritual and temporal orders was never 
actually accomphshed in Europe until the 
eighteeoth oentury. Then perhaps, for Uie first 
time, the spiritual world became developed en* 
tirely independent of the temporaL This is aa 
important fact ; it exercised a prodigious influ- 
ence over the eourae of events. It gave to the 
ideas of that time a unguhur character of oonfi-« 
dence, and inexperience ; — philosophy never ad^ 
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'vanced such ambitious claims to govern the 
world — ^never was- it less capable of doing so* 
At length facts became associated with idei|8, 
the intellectual movement passed into external 
events; and as speculation had been totally 
' separated from practice, their remains was so 
much the more difficult, and the shock of their 
meeting so much the more violent. 

Can we be surprised, that the human mind 
at that epoch should exhibit another character? 
I mean its prodigious boldness. Until that 
period, its greatest activity had been restrained 
within certain barriers. Man had dwelt amidst 
facts, some of which had inspired him with 
respect, and, to a certain degree, repressed his 
movement. In the eighteenth century, it would, 
indeed, be difficult to say what external facts 
were respected by the human mind ; what facts 
exercised any influence over it : — the mind either 
despised or hated the whole social state. It 
believed it was called upon to effect a complete 
reformation : it considered itself as in some sort 
a creator. Institutions, opinions, manners, so- 
ciety, and man himself — all things appeared ta 
require new modelling; and reason undertook 
the task. It had never before entertained so 
bold an idea. 

This, gentlemen, is the power, which, in the 
eighteenth century, was opposed to the wreck of 
the government of Louis XiV. You will easily 

2h 
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imagine, that collision was inevitable between 
these two unequal forces. The prevailing prin- 
ciple of the English revolution — ^the conflict 
between free inqtiiry and pure monarchy, was 
certain also to take place in France. Without 
doubt, the diflerence between the two cases was 
very great, and could not fail of being perpeto- 
ated in the results, but the general situation was 
fundamentally the same, and the event has the 
same signification. 

I do not here intend to exhibit the momentous 
consequences of this event. I have arrived at 
the close of this course; I must here pause. 
Before I part from you, however, I wish to call 
your attention to the most important, and in my 
opinion the most instructive fact, that this grand 
spectacle reveals to us. It is the danger, the evil, 
the insurmountable vice of absolute power, what- 
ever it may be, whatever name it may bear, and for 
whatever object it may be exercised. You have 
seen that this was the chief cause of the decline 
and fell of the government of Louis XIV. Well, 
the power that succeeded it, — ^the human mind, 
which was the actual sovereign of the eighteenth 
century, underwent the same fate. It possessed 
in its turn an almost absolute power, and enter- 
tained an unlimited confidence in itself. Its 
movement was splendid^ good, and useful ; and 
if it were necessary to pronounce a decided 
opinion, and to sum it up in a few words, I 
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should say, that the eighteenth century appears 
to me one of the grandest periods of history,-** 
that which bas,perhap8,,rendered the greatest ser^ 
vices to humanity, which has caused it to make 
the greatest and most general progress towards 
amelioration. If I am called upon to pass j ud^ 
ment upon its public ministry, — ^if I may so ex-* 
press myself, — I should give sentence in its favour. 
It is not the less true^that the absolute power 
exercised by the human mind at that period, pro^ 
dttced a deteriorating effect upon it, and induced 
it to treat contemporaneous facts, and all opi* 
nions that differed from the prevailing one, with 
contempt and an illegitimate aversion — an av^- 
sion which led to error and tyranny. The error 
and tyranny which were intermingled with the 
tnumph of reason at the close of the eighteenth 
century, which existed in so large a proportion 
that it ought to be proclaimed, instead of being 
concealed — ^tliis portion of error and tyranny! 
say, was especially the result of the aberration 
of the human mind, produced by the extent of 
its power. It is the duty, and it will I thidk 
become the distinctive character of our age to 
recognise that all power, whether intellectual or 
wordly, whether it be possessed by governments 
or by the people, by philosophers or ministers,and 
in whatever cause it may be exercised,, that all 
human power I say^ bears within itself an innate 
vice^ a principle of weakness, a iaciUty of being 
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abused, iwhtch renders it neeedsary that Bome 
check should be imposed on it« Now, the gene<» 
iral liberty of all rights^ of all interests, of all 
opinions-^the free manifestation of all these 
force»-~tbeir legal coexistence^ — this, I say, is the 
only system capable of restraining every foffoc^ 
every power within legitimate bounds, of pve* 
venting any one from encroaching on the other, 
and in a word, of establishing freedom of inqairy 
for the mutual benefit of alh This is the great 
result of the struggle, which took place betw«^ 
absolute power in the temporal world and absd* 
lute power in the spiritual world, at the close of 
the eighteenth century. This is the lesson it 
has bequeathed to us. 

I have arrived at the conclusion of my la- 
bours. You will recollect I explained at the 
commencement of this course, that my object 
was to present to you a general piisture of the 
development of European civilization, from the 
lall of the Roman Empire to our own time. I 
have been obliged to proceed very rapidly, with- 
out being able to refer to many important parti- 
culars, or to adduce proofs of all I have asserted. 
I have been obliged to omit much, and yet I 
have had to request you would believe much 
that I have advanced without proof* I hope, 
however, I have attained the end I proposed to 
myself — to mark the grand crisis of the develop- 
ment of modem society* Permit me to say one 
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^iford more. I endeavoured at tl^ outset to 
define civilization, to describe the fact whidh 
bears that name. Civilization appealed to m&, 
to consist of two principal facts^ — the dev^ 
lopment of society, and that of man; on^ one 
{political and social; on the other, moral 
and intellectual development. This year I 
liave confined myself to the history of society. 
I have only presented society to you under a 
social point of view. I have said nothing re- 
specting the intellectual development of man 
himself. I propose when we shall be reassem- 
bled here next year, to confine myself entirely to 
France, to 6tudy the history of French civiliza- 
tion with yon ; but to study it in detail, and under 
its various aspects. I shall endeavour to make 
you acquainted) not merely with the history of 
society in France, but also with that of man ; to 
trace the progress of institutions of opinions of 
every kind of intellectual labour, and thus to 
arrive at a true knowledge of what in its 
most comprehensive and extended sense, has 
been the development of our glorious country. 
She ought, gentlemen, in the past as well as in 
the future, to be the object of our sincerest 
affection. 

THE END. 
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